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PREFACE. 

The  different  varieties  of  tlie  human  species  afford  inter- 
esting objects  of  conteitinlation,  not  only  to  the  naturalist, 
but  to  the  metaphysician,  and  to  the  Christian  philanthro- 
pist. Notices  of  the  various  families  of  uncivilized  men, 
especially  of  those  merging  from  that  state,  may  be  of  spe- 
cial interest.  By  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  the  human 
character  is  unfolded  ;  man  is  seen,  not  only  under  the  ef- 
fects of  human  culture,  and  polished  refinement,  but  as  the 
child  of  nature. 

In  the  following-  pages,  perhaps,  the  young  may  find 
entertainment,  and  receive  some  useful  and  instructiva 
hints  ;  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  enquirer  may  be  satis- 
fied ;  and  the  necessity  of  missionary  exertions  may  ap- 
pear to  be  evident.  But  one  of  my  principal  objects  is  to 
show  to  the  Chrialan  philantropist  that  his  benevolence 
is  not  employed  in  vain,  and  to  prompt  him  to  renewed 
exertion.  This,  I  trust,  he  may  see  fairly  illustrated,  by 
the  contrast  of  the  former  and  present  conditions  of  the 
North  American  Indians — which  is  attempted  in  these 
pages. 

There  are  various  persons,  who  have  taken  barely  a 
bird's  eye  view — a  passing  glance  of  these  people,  who 
have  presumed  dogmatically  to  stale  various  things  con- 
cerning them,  which  cannot  be  supported  by  the  evidence 
of  facts.  Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  ability  of 
those  writers,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  ar- 
rive at  accuracy,  piincipally  from  the  want  of  opportunity 
to  give  correct  information.  I  regret  that  in  these  investi- 
gations I  have  to  contradict  some  of  their  statements  ;  but 
I  beg  the  reader  to  consider  that  I  write  from  personal  and 
continuous  observation  ;  and  my  observalions  have  been 
made  not  barely  on  one  isolated  spot,  or  on  one  solitary 
tribe,  but  from  an  acquaintance  with  several.     First.    I 


spent  two  years  with  the  Wyandots,  or  Hurons ;  after- 
wards four  years  with  the  Missisaugahs,  or  Ochipwas,  at 
the  Credit.  1  have  also  visited  otlier  branches  of  the 
Ochipwas  ;  also  the  iSlohawks  on  the  Grand  River.  While 
living  at  Amherstburgh,  in  the  western  district  of  Upper 
Canada,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  thousands  of  Pa- 
gans, and  other  Indians  from  the  North  West,  who  used  to 
resort  thither  yearly  for  their  presents.— In  addition  to 
this,  1  have  had  the  pleasure  of  intimate  acquaintance 
with  nearly  all  the  most  talented  Indians  in  Upper  Ca- 
nada. 

Should  some  of  these  relations  appear  strange  and 
incredible,  I  would  remind  the  reader  that  they  are  well 
attested.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  are  founded.  I  leave  e<ich  individual  to 
form  his  own  judgment,  and  to  draw  his  own  conclusion 
—  to  receive  or  to  reject  as  he  may  think  proper. 

It  may  be  thought  that  there  is  something  similar  in  some 
parts  of  the  following  remarks  to  what  has  appeared  in 
some  other  works  on  missions ;  but  if  so,  1  have  only  to  ob- 
seive  that  Ihey  are  no  imitations.  My  plan  was  formed 
long  before  1  had  seen  any  of  those  works.  I  may  diffisr 
from  soTie  authors  who  have  written  on  the  Indian  cha- 
acter,  but  I  have  given  my  own  unbiassed  opinion. 

I  must  regret  that  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  some  eminent  Indian  Missionaries,  especially 
the  Kev.  Messrs.  W.  Case,  J.  Ev'ns,  W.  Scott,  and 
ntliers,  from  whom  I  might  have  derived  many  valuable 
suggestions,  and  important  facts. 

I  can  scarcely  say  why  I  have  written  such  a  work. 
From  my  first  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  writing  down  any  thing  worthy  of  remark, 
and  afterwards  I  employed  myself  in  arranging  them  : 
and  the  lliouglit  occurred  to  me,  that  if  published  they 
might  be  read  with  some  degree  of  interest  by  some.  Af- 
le\  several  reflections  on  the  subject,  I  resolved  on  mak- 
ing the  atlenipt,   and  the  result  is  now  before  the  public. 


INTRODUCTION. 

For  ages  the  tribes -and  families  of  men  lived  isolated 
from,  and  unknown  to  each  other.  There  seemed  to  have 
been  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  separate  one  half  of  the 
world  from  the  other.  So  far  as  mutual  intercourse  with 
and  knowledge  of  each  other  extended,  the  population  of 
the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  our  globe,  especially, 
might  as  well,  almost,  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  differ- 
ent planets. 

The  spirit  of  enterprize,  however,  began  at  length  to 
awaken  ;  and  the  boundaries  of  science  to  enlarge  ;  and 
discoveries  in  various  departments  were  gradually  and 
continually  being  made.  At  length  Columbus,  who  pos- 
sessed a  vigorous  and  inquisitive  mind,  and  a  stock  of 
knowledge  uncommon  to  his  day,  by  the  exercise  of  his 
powers  of  reason  on  a  variety  of  principles  and  facts,  ex- 
panded his  ideas  many  steps  beyond  those  ordinarily  en- 
tertained, and  began  to  conceive  that  there  must  be  ano- 
ther siile  to  the  globe— some  terra  incognitas -lo  complete 
the  habitable  earth.  With  acuteness  of  understanding 
Columbus  possessed  energy  and  perseverance  in  action  ; 
and  after  many  impediments  being  removed,  and  astound- 
ing difficulties  surmounted,  he  discovered  the  object  of 
his  search.  Great  has  been  his  fame,  and  many  the  ho- 
nours conferred  upon  him,  at  least,  by  posterity. 

But  the  enquiry  will  naturally  arise,  what  benefits  have 
accrued  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions  by  the  disco- 
very ;  and  their  consequent  intercourse  with  the  old  world  ? 
This,    I  am  aware,  has   been  made  a  serious  question  by 


many  ;  and  many  hare  dilated  upon  it  with  different  ob- 
jects in  view.  For  a  length  of  time,  instead  of  being 
bettered  by  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  their  cir- 
cumstances were  rendered  worse.  In  consequence  of  the 
cupidity  of  man,  many  evils  unquestionably  ensued  to  the 
noble  race  who  were  found  inhabiting  this  vast  region. 
In  reading  this  portion  of  history,  a  tear  must  drop  on  the 
page  which  records  their  wrongs  and  woes.  Cruel  exac- 
tions were  imposed  upon  them,  and  they  groaned  under 
hardships  of  an  appalling  nature.  Also,  along  with  some 
degree  of  refinement  of  manners  derived  from  European 
example,  they  imported  a  sad  and  awful  degree  of  Europe- 
an vices  and  sins  ;  so  that  those  heathens  were  rendered 
still  more  earthly  and  sensual  than  before. 

But  does  this  statement  contain  the  whole  of  the  answer 
to  this  question  ?  No  :  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  real 
advantages  which  have  resulted  from  this  important  event 
—advantages,  too,  which,  when  placed  in  contrast  with 
evils,  great  and  awful  as  they  were,  far  outweigh  them. 
By  this  event  they  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
revelation  from  heaven  addressed  to  them  in  common  with 
their  fellow  men— the  Gosp^'l  has  been  preached  to  these 
poor  outcasts  — the  "  common  salvation"  has  been  ex- 
perienced and  enjoyed  by  them — and  civilization  has 
followed  evangelization;  and  they  have  been  exalted  to 
the  proper  rank  of  man.  Could  all  this  have  been  antici- 
pated by  the  sava_'es  who  met  Columbus  when  he  landed 
on  the  shores  of  the  new  world  ;  instead  of  that  wonder 
and  astonishment  which  they  manifested,  they  would 
have  joined  him  in  the  attitude  and  expression  of  devo- 
tion to  the  Author  of  these  blessings.  The  sequel  will, 
perhaps,  make  this  evident.  It  will,  at  least,  tend  to 
show,  that  deploring  these  evils  which  had  been  inflict- 
ed, Christians  hav«  endeavoured  to  compensate  them  as 
far  as  possible. 

Great  Britain,  in  the  all  wise  providence  of  God,  is  put 
in  possession  of  vast  Colonial  territories,   in  consequence 


of  which  her  commerce  is  greatly  extended.  And  why  is 
it  that  he  has  giren  Britain,  ships,  commerce,  and  em- 
pire, but  that  she  may  be  the  harbinger  of  the  Gospel  of 
peace.  This  is  the  effect  that  follows,  and  this  is  the  effect 
which  should  follow.  To  facilitate  the  spread  of  Christian  - 
ity  is  an  object  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  those  poli- 
ticians at  the  helm  of  public  affairs.  The  present  actual 
possessions  of  the  orignal  discoverers  and  first  possessors 
of  those  regions  should  be  admonitory  to  us.  Nearly  all 
those  territories  in  which  they  so  greatly  gloried,  have 
been  wrested  from  their  grasp;  and  doubtless  God  has  per- 
mitted it,  because  they  did  not  promote  the  real  spiritual 
advantage  of  the  people.  Britain  possesses  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  new  world  than  those  nations  who  were  the 
original  pioprietors.  And  our  rulers  should  see  that  ihe 
tenure  of  our  possessions  is  our  efforts  to  spread  scriptural 
Christianily. 
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INDIAN    RESEARCHES, 


Chapter  I. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

WfiEN  the  new  world  was  first  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus, it  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  scattered  over 
its  vast  extent.  These  people  have  been  denominated 
Indians,  a  term  not  strictly  designative  of  any  particu- 
lar race  of  people,  but  indiscriminately  applied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  east  and  west,  to  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  of  other  places.  Columbus  thought  his  new 
discoveries  were  a  pajt  of  those  regions  of  Asia,  com- 
prehended by  the  general  name  of  India.  Finally  they 
were  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  the  term  west. 
The  term  West  Indies  once  included  the  islands  still 
bearing  that  designation,  together  with  the  whole  of 
North  and  South  America.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  division  of  the  Continent  are  termed 
the  North  American  Indians. 

This  people  have,  properly  speaking,  no  distinct- 
ive appellation  in  use  among  themselves.  The  term 
they  use  is  Aunishhinaubaag,  which  signifies  the  inha- 
bitants of  my  country,  or  aborigines  of  the  country  ;  as 
they  always  apply  it  in  contradistinction  with  Shogge- 
nosh,  or  the  vihite  inhabitants. 

However,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  the  abori- 
gines of  the  country.  That  term  applies  to  a  much 
more  ancient  race,  and  a  widely  ditferent  people  to 
themselves;  who  have  been  entirely  svyept  away,  and 
have  mysteriously   disappeared.     Had  we  records  of 


the  events  which  must  have  transpired  in  tliose  region?, 
we,  undoubtedly,  should  have  had  notices  of  contests, 
wars,  battles,  and  massacres,  such  as  have  no  parrallel 
in  any  written  account.  We  have  perhaps  lost  many 
a  relation  of  more  thrilling  interest  than  those  described 
in  the  Illiad,  or  Encad  ;  many  a  liistory  more  chival- 
rous than  the  Assyrian,  Egyptian, Grecian,  or  Roman. 
But  those  events  are,  and  no  doubt  must  be,  buried  in 
oblivion,  until  the  great  day  of  God  brings  to  light  the 
bidden  things  of  darkness. 

However,  the  researches  of  antiquarians  have  brought 
to  light  various  facts,  from  which  inferences  have  been 
fairly  deduced,  imlicating  the  existence  and  character 
of  a  people,  who  once,  it  appears,  were  as  widely  spread 
over  this  continent  as  are  the  present  race  of  inhabit- 
ants. That  race  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Tultcccms,  and  have  been  identified  with  the  Cyclo- 
pean race.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the 
same  race  who  wandered  from  Egypt  into  ancient 
Greece.  By  some  learned  writers,  the  whole  of  this 
people,  sometimes  denominated  the  wandering  masons, 
are  supposed  to  be  Anakims,  Horites  or  Hivi4es,  and 
various  other  nations  inhabiting  Cannan  and  adjacent 
countries,  expelled  from  their  homes  first  by  the  de- 
scendents  of  Esau,  and  afterwards  by  Joshua.  The 
shepherds  of  Egypt  were  another  branch  of  them,  who, 
on  being  expelled  Egypt,  wandered  into  Greece,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Tultecans  are  said  to  have  liecn  much  more 
cultivated  and  refined  than  ever  the  Iiulian.s  have  been 
In  many  parts  of  the  new  world,  monuments  and  ves- 
tiges of  that  peoj)le  are  discovered,  much  resembling 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  They  are  as  stu])cn(lous,  taste- 
ful, and  wonderful  as  those  of  Egypt.  J'yramids  not 
inferior  to  the  Egyptian  exist  in  many  parts  of  the 
Mexican  territories  and  of  New  Spain.  Ruins  of  towns, 
witli.  temples,  palaces  and  baths,  of  boldness  in  de- 
sign and  skill  in  execution,  have  been  discovered  ; 
sculptured  iilols,  planispheres  and  zodiacs,  of  great 
perfection,  showing  their  skill  in  astronomy  and  cliro- 
iiologv   to  have  been  great  ;   vases,   agreeing   Loth  in 


shape  and  ornaineni' wjili  the  earlier  specimens  of 
Egyptian  and  Etrurian  pottery,  liavebeen  found  in  tlieii 
sepulchral  excavations.  Roads  iiave  been  (bund,  com- 
posed of  large  square  blocks  of  red  stones,  like  the 
fioman  military  roads.  Bridges,  of  an  excellent  con- 
struction and  materials,  have  also  been  discovered.  In 
short,  every  discovery  which  has  been  made  relative  to 
them,  demonstrate  them  to  have  been  a  highly  cultiva- 
ted and  superior  race  of  men.  But  the  people  them- 
selves have  been  entirely  swept  away  ;  no  remains  of 
them  have  been  discovered  in  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.' 

All  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  sprung  from  one 
parent  stock  ;  but  from  what  immediate  branch  the 
North  American  Indians  are  derived,  is  impossible  ex- 
actly to  ascertain. 

There  is  a  fancy  which  has  been  entertained  by 
various  authors,  of  their  having  sprung  from  the  tribes 
oflsrael.  Much  ingenious  reasoning  has  been  em- 
ployed to  establish  this  opinion.  This  is  attempted 
from  various  similarities  of  language,  manners,  cus- 
toms, &c.  Various  writers  have  engaged  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  James  Adair,  an  Englishnian,  who  resided 
among  the  Indians  for  40  years,  has  examined  the  mat- 
ter most  closely,  and  has  collected  a  great  number  of 
facts  bearing  on  the  subject.  He  supposed  that  he 
discovered  many  points  of  resemljlance  between  tlie  . 
two  people.  "  He  compares  them  under  the  follow- 
ing heads: — Divisions  into  tribes — worship  of  Jeho- 
vah— notions  of  theocracy — belief  in  the  ministry  of 
angels — language  and  dialect — manner  of  counting 
time — prophets  and  high  priests — festivals,  fasts,  and 
daily  sacrifices — ablutions  and  anoiHtings— laws  for 
uncleanncss — abstinence  from  unclean  things — mar- 
riages, divorces,  and  punishments  for  ad\iltcry — civil 
punishments — cities  of  refuge — purification,  and  cere- 
monies preparatory  to  war — ornaments — manner  of 
curing  the  sick — burial  of  the  dead — raising  seed  to  a 


*  For  an  account  of  Ihcsc  discoveries  see  Stephens's  Incidents 
'  Travel  in  Yucatan,  tec. 
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deceased  brother — choice  of  names  adapted  to  circum- 
stances and  times — traditions."* 

Dr.  E.  Walsh,  an  Irish  physician,  who  attended 
the  army  in  Canada,  was  a  believer  in  the  Jewish  ori- 
gin of  the  Indians.  To  examine  their  manners  and 
customs  more  minutely,  he  went  to  reside  for  some  time 
at  a  Shawonese  town,  near  Buffalo  Creek.  He  re- 
jects several  of  the  resemblances  of  Adair  as  fanci- 
ful, but,  from  his  ow-n  observation,  confirms  severaF 
others  of  them.  The  foUowTug  are  some  ofthe  circum- 
stances he  observes  : — -Their  division  into  tribes,  witb 
chiefs,  and  emblemmatical  distinctions,  as  the  eagle, 
bear,  wolf,  &c.  tribes  ;  their  religion.  Theism,  their  gov- 
ernment a  theocracy  ;  their  being  addicted  to  charms, 
prophecies,  and  revelations  ^  their  celebration  of  a  rite 
somewhat  similar  to  a  passover  ;  their  laws  of  purifica- 
tion, aitJ  the  separation  of  women  at  certain  times  j 
their  traditions. 

To  several  of  these  resemblances  I  could  bear  my 
own  testimony  ;  some  of  them  are  fanciful  and  far 
fetched;  and  perhaps  the  whole  of  them  are  such  as 
might  b3  discerned  in  most  savage  tribes,  especially  in 
those  of  oriental  relationship.  And  this  theory,  warm- 
ly as  it  has  been  maintained,    is  falling   to  the  ground. 

The  Indians  think  God  created  their  forefathers 
here,  and  the  white  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  probably  of  Asiafic  origin  ;  descendants 
of  some  tribe  or  tribes,  cognate  with  the  Tartar  or  Scy- 
thian race.  That  vast  region  comprising  the  northern 
portions  of  Europe  and  Asia  was  inliahited  by  immense 
hordes  of  men  who  were  similar  in  their  spirit,  man- 
ners, and  customs.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  Homatv 
Empire,  dilferent  tribes  of  Ibis  wandering  race  became 
the  overrunners  ofthe  civilized  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  And  what  is  singular,  it  may,  perhaps, 
l>e  judged  capable  of  proof,  thai  they  were  the  over- 
runners  of  America  too.  And  what  are  now  deeniecV 
the  aborigines  of  America  are  pi-obalily  the  descendants 
ofthe  same  people.  But  with  this  dilTerence,  the  original 

'  P.ubUa  University  Mag.  IS.Tl,  p.  72. 
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stock  do  not  appear  to  be  amalgamated   with  the  pre- 
sent race. 

They  might  enter  America  by  way  of  Kamschatka. 
Some  tribe,  or  some  families  of  this  wandering  people, 
might  migrate  to  the  nearest  islands,  and  although  com- 
paratively ignorant  of  navigation,  they  might  cross  the 
narrow  strait,  or  by  passing  from  one  island  to  another, 
reach  at  length  the  coast  of  America.  Others  might  af- 
terwards follow.  The  two  continents  are  so  contiguous, 
that  on  two  islands  on  the  middle  of  the  strait,  both 
continents  may  be  seen.  The  distance  from  each  to 
either  shore  is  short  of  20  miles.  The  whole  is  joined 
together  again  during  the  winter.  Similar  instances 
are  known  of  the  natives  of  the  South  Seas  passing  in 
their  canoes  from  island  to  island  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. In  such  manner  did  the  ancient  Danes  pass  to 
England  in  wicker  boats,  covered  with  skins.  Some 
of  them  have  a  tradition  of  the  reasons  for  the  emigra- 
tion of  their  fathers,  and  the  manner  of  their  coming  into 
this  country.  They  say  that  they  traversed  a  great 
lake  or  river,  which  was  in  one  place  narrow,  shallow, 
and  full  of  islands,  where  they  experienced  great  mis- 
ery :  it  being  always  winter,  with  ice  and  deep  snows. 
In  that  place  there  was  abundance  of  copper.  This 
they  suppose  to  be  about  2,500  years  ago.  This  an- 
swers to  Bherring's  Straits  ;   copper  is  found  there. 


Chapter  II. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  INDIANS, 

What  number  of  Indians  might  have  inhabited  the 
vast  regions  of  tlie  new  world  at  the  time  when  it  was 
first  visited  by  the  white  voyagers,  is  absolutely  uncer- 
tain. Even  if  the  population  were  very  scattered,  it 
must  liave  been  very  great,  considering  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  country  they  possessed  ;  if  indeed,  which  is  pro- 
bable, a  great  part  of  it  were  not  uninhabited.  The 
following  is  an  estimate  ofthe  number  supposed  at  pre- 
sent to  be  contained  in  North  America : — 

Within  the  United  States,          '  330,937,  viz: 

Within  the  Indian  Territory*   47,733t 
East  of  the  Mississippi  81,90-4 

West  of  do.  but  not  within  the 

Indian  Tenritory,     .     .      201,300 

Besides  the  numbers  inhabiting  the  vast  uncultivated 
regions  north  and  west  ofthe  Western  territories  of  the 
United  States.  According  to  a  moderate  estimate,  the 
whole  numbers  of  Indians  in  North  America,  exclusive 

of  Mexico,  is 1,800,000 

In  Mexico,  ....  2,600,000 


Total,  4,400,000 

This  estimate,  it  appears,  does  not  include  the  In- 
dians belonging  to  the  British  possessions;  whicli  may 
be  estimated  as  follows  : 
Mr.  M'Tagiiart  says,  in  the  N.  W.  Territory 

and  Hud^Bay  Company,  the  nuu.ber  is,       939,000 

•  For  a  description  of  the  Indian  Territory,  see  chap.  8. 

t  In  I8.!;i,  the  number  was  stated  to  he  95,000.  Some  other 
bodies  from  the  United  Slates,  must  have  removed  ;  which,  by 
reducing  llie  number  in  the  United  States,  would  leave  the  total 
puuibcr  the  same. 
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In  Upper  ar>d  Lower  Canada,  extending 

to  the  Company's  Territories,  perhaps,     .      26,000 

The  numbers  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova- 
Scotia,  &c.  I  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining.    They  have  been  estimated  at     .     28,000 

To  which  we  may  add  the  above  mentioned  regions 
north  and  west  of  the  Western  Territories.  Perhaps 
a  total  of  5,000,000  would  cover  the  whole  amount. 
And  then,  there  is  to  be  added  to  this  sum  the  Indians 
ofSoutli  America,  where  they  are  perhaps  more  nu- 
merous than  in  the  North. 

From  these  statements  the  reader  will  at  once  con- 
clude that  this  interesting  race  of  men  must  have  been 
fearfully  diminished  from  what  in  all  probability  they 
were  before  visited  by  white  men.  The  cause  of  this 
diminution  has  been  matter  of  much  inquiry  and  con- 
jecture by  many  philanthropists.  It  ought  to  be  first 
considered,  that  most  probably  they  were  not  originally 
so  numerous  as  might  be  at  first  injagined,  especially 
in  the  northern  regions,  where  the  first  visitants  found 
them  more  wariike  than  in  the  southern.  For  al- 
though the  regions  in  wliicli  they  wandered  v\-ere  im- 
mense, yet  the  population  was  thinly  scattered. 
Robertson  says,  their  women  seldom  had  more  than 
two  or  three  children  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their 
difficulty  in  raising  subsistence,  they,  in  many  cases, 
destroyed  their  children,  and  always  their  old  people  ; 
and  it  is  doubtless  the  case,  that  great  numbers  of  their 
progeny  have  become  amalgamated,  and  swallowed 
up  in  the  white  population.  There  is  doubtless 
much  guilt  resting  upon  the  heads  of  wicked,  un- 
principled men  in  introducing  European  vices  among 
them,  especially  that  of  drunkenness,  in  a  more  refined 
form.  1  add  this  qualification,  because  it  appears,  prior 
to  the  visits  of  the  white  man,  the  South  Americans  had 
ihe  art  of  extracting  intoxicating  drinks.  And  then  the 
vast  numbers  which  were  cut  olT  in  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  in  South  America,  is' matter  of  history. 
But  whatever  amount  of  guilt  rests  upon  white  men, 
the  main  causes  of  their  paucity  of  numbers  is  rather 


to  be  placed  in  the  category  of  Pagan,  than  that  of 
Christian  guilt.  They  often  suffered  much  horn  famine. 
My  friend,  Mr.  Murphy,  who  was  captured  by  the  In- 
dians when  a  little  boy,  has  given  me  appalling  ac- 
counts of  their  sufferings  from  this  scourge,  and  of^the 
desolations  which  in  con^^equence  ensued.  Then-  des- 
titutions and  habits  brought  them  under  the  power  of 
various  diseases.  On  this  subject  the  reader  wdl  find 
some  remarks  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  worls. 

Another  cause  of  the  decrease  of  their  numbers  is 
their  barbarous  and  depopulating  wars.  During  their 
pagan  and  savage  state,  they  are  almost  perpetually  at 
war.  Tlie  barbarities,  carnage,  and  destruction  of  hu- 
man life,  which  are  practised  by  them  in  a  state  of 
warfare,  are  awful  beyond  description.  The  detail 
of  tliese  occurrences,  does  not  well  accord  with  "the 
simple  virtues"  for  wiiich  they  are  so  applauded  by 
some  individuals;  but  would  well  illustrate  that  state 
of  nature  which  is  depicted  in  prophetic  vision,  "  The 
dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of 
cruelty."  What  a  fitness  there  is  in  the  assertions  of 
scripture  to  the  real  condition  of  man!  what  a  con- 
trariety in  the  theories  of  philosophers  !  By  tliese 
means,  tribes  once  numerous,  powerful,  and  mighty, 
have  been  neariy  swept  away  from  the  face  ol  the 
earth.  The  Wyandots,  once  one  of  the  most  numer- 
ous and  potent  of  those  tribes,  became  neariy  extinct. 
Many  traditions  might  be  referred  to,  to  this  elTect. 
I  will  mention  one,  wiiich  I  have  had  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  both  the  Wyandots  and  Ochipwas. 
It  is,  in  effect,  that  a  length  of  time  back,  there  were 
great  wars  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and  great  carnage 
Ind  much  bloodslied  was  occasioned  ;  vast  numbers 
were  cut  off.  There  are  great  mounds  in  certain  pla- 
ces which  were  raised  over  heaps  of  slain,  and  which 
novv  contain  their  bones.  The  Wyandots  were  some- 
times associated  with  the  Ochipwas,  against  the  six 
nations;  sometimes  singly  at  war  against  the  six  na- 
tions, and  at  otiier  times  against  the  Ocliipwas. 
H^nnpo.  a  ncrson  who  was  taken  captive  by  the  \\  yan- 
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dots  in  early  life,*  made  the  following  statement  on  this 
subject.  He  said  that  the  Wyandots  waged  almost  a 
constant  war  with  the  six  nations  for  about  seventy 
years,  but  at  length  the  English  induced  tliem  to  make 
peace.  This  was  displeasing  to  the  majoriiy  of  the 
nation,  and  was  a  cause  of  their  dividing  into  parties, 
and  dispersing  to  different  places.  Those  who  remain- 
ed having  become  so  dissipated  by  their  long  wars, 
were  wont  to  rob  and  murder  each  other.  To  put  an 
end  to  this  barbarous  practice,  a  council  of  the  nation 
was  called,  which  passed  a  law,  that  whoever  should 
rob  and  kill  his  brother  should  be  put  to  death  in  the 
following  manner.  When  the  culprit  was  found  guilty 
by  a  council  of  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  the  dead  body 
should  be  placed  on  a  piece  of  bark  supported  by  four 
forked  sticks,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  flow  of  pu- 
trid matter  should  concentrate  ;  so  that  the  murderer, 
being  secured  beneath  it  with  his  mouth  open,  should  be 
constrained  to  receive  and  swallow  the  drops  until  he 
died. 

In  process  of  time  a  great  treaty  was  made,  by  which 
the  countrj'  was  apportioned  among  the  various  nations, 
and  by  which  means  each  nation  knew  their  proper 
inheritence.  This,  by  preventing  aggressions,  in  some 
degree,  put  a  stop  to  those  great  and  general  wars 
which  were  formerly  so  destructive.  Still,  however, 
smaller  disputes  often  occurred,  and,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
wars  were  frequently  carried  on.  This  is  a  considera- 
tion which  will,  in  addition  to  the  other  causes  men- 
tioned, amply  account  for  the  decrease  of  the  Indians. 

•  See  Dr.  Bangs'  History  of  Methodist  Missions,  p  87. 


Chapter  III. 

TRIBES. 

The  Indians  were,  perhaps,  at  first  all  derived  from 
one  stock.  This  appears  extremely  probable,  from 
a  great  similarity  of  appearance,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms. In  these  respects,  when  you  have  described 
any  portion  of  them,  you  have  given  a  description  of 
them  in  general.  But,  no  doubt  from  causes  similar  to 
those  which  have  induced  the  various  divisions  of 
other  branches  of  the  human  race,  they  have  been  split 
off  into  a  great  variety  of  different  tribes.  I  shall  not 
attempt  a  catalogue  of  the  tribes  which  have  been,  and 
might  be  enumerated.  Many  tribes  which  would  have 
to  be  included  in  such  a  catalogue,  are  no  longer  known, 
at  least  by  such  denominations.  Many  bodies  are  un- 
doubtedly extinct,  but  they  were  either,  many  of  them, 
the  same  people  under  another  name,  as  we  see  exem- 
plified in  the  Hurons  and  Wyandots,  which  are  only 
two  names  of  one  identical  body  ;  or  a  part  of  a  nation 
broken  off,  separated  from  the  main  body,  by  a  removal 
to  a  distance,  and  passing  under  another  name,  assumed 
from  some  circumstance  ;  and  then,  probably,  reunited, 
or  swallowed  up,  in  some  other  body.  This  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  Seminoles,  which  broke  off  from  the 
Wyandot  tribe,  and  went  south,  by  the  way  of  the 
Wabash,  who,  as  the  French  traders  say,  speak  the 
Wyandot  language.  And  undoubtedly  the  Missisau- 
gahs,  Ottawas,  Pahtcwahtemahs,  &c.  are  branches  of 
the  great  body  of  Ochipwas.  The  Indian  Tribes  derive 
their  distinguishing  names  from  rivers,  lakes,  swamps, 
mountains,  &c.,  and  they  frequently  change  their  de- 
nominatiot^  from  a  removal  to  another  locality.  The 
— ^m  Missisau-ah.  Cto  whom  the  Credit  Indians  belong,) 
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is  probably  derived  from  their  residence  near  the 
mouth  of  some  river,  as  the  name  signifies. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Esquimaux,  a  branch  of 
natives  which  seems  to  be  of  an  entire  distinct  family 
from  all  the  other  Indian  nations,  there  appears  two 
great  classes,  distinguished  by  the  generic  names  of  Iro- 
quois, (pronounced  Irokees)  and  Aigonquins.  (Algon- 
kins.)  To  the  Iroquois,  probably  belong  the  northern 
branches  of  that  family,  under  two  distinct  divisions, 
viz.  the  confederation  of  the  five  nations,  the  Mo- 
hawks, Oneidas,  Onondagos,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas. 
These  are  sometimes  called  the  six  nations  by  adding 
the  Tuscororas.  The  original  boundary  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  these  nations  did  not  extend  westerly,  farther 
than  the  Wyandot  boundary  of  Pensylvania.  It  is 
also  probable,  those  tribes  to  the  south  belong  to  this 
class,  viz.  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Cherokees,  Choc- 
taws,  Checasaws,  and  some  other  minor  distinctions. 
It  is  said  there  are  various  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  family 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Wyandot  branch  of  this 
family  consisted  of  four  nations,  the  Wyandots,  Atleo- 
wauandarous,  Erigas,  and  the  Andales,  south  of  Lake 
Erie. 

The  Algonquin  family  consists  of  the  Crees,  Ochip- 
was,  Oltavvas,  and  Pahtamatomies,  all  living  to  the 
north.  The  Delavvares,  formerly  living  in  the  coun- 
try bounded  south  and  west  by  the  Hudson  river,  but 
now  on  the  river  Thames  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
sometimes  called  Muncies,  and  Moravians,  are  nearly 
allied  to  this  branch.  John  Jones  told  me  their  lan- 
guage is  very  similar  to  the  Ochipwa.  Formerly  also, 
the  New  England  Indians  classed  with  them,  among 
whom  laboured  Elliot,  the  Mahews,  and  D.  Brainerd. 
Elliot's  translations  were  made  in  one  of  these  dialects. 
The  present  Ochipwas,  however,  do  not  understand  it ; 
and  probably  one  reason  is  from  the  want  of  an  or- 
thography at  present  understood.  The  Micmacs,  and 
other  tribes  formerly  inhabiting  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
Brunswick,  &c.  were  of  this  family.  In  the  Algon- 
quin division  are  also  classed  the  Menomonies,  Meame, 
(Maumee)  and  Illinois  tribes;   also  the  Sioux,  (Soos) 


Foxes,  Kickapoos,  and  the  Shawnoes,  about  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  Iroquois  are  more  cultivated,  and  superior  to 
the  Algonquins,  and  are  farther  advanced  in  agriculture.  • 
The  award  of  superiority  was  generally  made  to  them. 
That  the  Hurons  have  applied  themselves,  more  to  this 
art  than  the  Oehipwas,  appears  from  the  speech  ofOne 
Canoe,  afterwards  referred  to.  They  are  consequent- 
ly less  disposed  to  wander.  They  have,  also,  better 
habitations,  and  more  conveniences.  Among  the  nu- 
merous Indians  who  used  annually  to  visit  Araherst- 
burgh,  for  their  presents,  I  have  observed  some  from 
the  north  whom  I  understood  to  belong  to  this  family  ; 
who,  although  Pagans,  were  really  fine  looking  people, 
and  well  dressed.  They  used  to  bring  large  quantities 
of  sugar,  skins,  and  other  articles,  for  sale,  and  were 
scarcely  at  all  addicted  to  intoxication.  They  spent 
their  money  in  the  best  cloth  they  could  procure,  and 
in  other  articles  of  comfort.  The  Mohawks,  another 
branch  of  the  same  family,  pride  themselves  on  their 
nobility,  and  look  down  with  some  degree  of  contempt 
on  the  other  nations.  At  the  general  council  held  at 
the  Credit,  a  Mohawk  Chief,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  did 
not  fail  to  reler  to  this  point. 

The  Wyandots,  or  as  their  real  name  is  Yendots, 
otherwise  called  Hurons,  are  a  tribe  which  were  long 
distinguished  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  great  In- 
dian familv.  The  earliest  travellers  in  Canada,  first 
discovered' this  tribe  while  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence, 
at  Montreal.  Where  Montreal  now  stands,  there  was 
a  celebrated  city  inhabited  by  them.  They  were  a 
very  powerful  and  great  nation  until  wasted  by  their 
wars.  Altiiough  of  the  Iroquois  genus,  yet  it  appears, 
they  stood  aloof  from  every  other  tribe,  or  sometimes 
associated  thcm^^elves  with  the  Oehipwas,  Pahtewa- 
tomies,  and  Oltawas,  against  the  six  nations,  and  were 
sometimes  at  war  with  the  Oehipwas,  &c.  Hence  the 
people  who  went  by  the  name  of  Iroquois,  were  ol- 
ten  engaged  in  those  fierce  internal  wars,  which  char- 
acterized the  Indians  of  North  America.  Tlie  destruc- 
tion of  the  greatest  part  of  tlieir  number  was  effected  in 
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1649.  Tliey  were  then  driven  to  the  northern  shores 
of  Lake  Huron.  They  were  followed  thither  by  their 
enemy,  until  the  remnant  of  theni  were  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  among  the  Sioux,  who  resided  west  of  Lake 
Superior.  When  the  power  of  the  Iroquois  was  weak- 
ened by  the  French,  the  Wyandots  returned  irom 
the  Sioux  country.  Tliey  afterwards  possessed  both 
sides  of  the  river  Detroit,  ami  Lake  Huron,  as  far 
north  west  as  Mackinaw  in  Lake  Huron ;  they  finally 
took  up  their  abode  on  the  plains  of  Sandusky,  in 
Ohio,  where  they  remained  until  their  late  removal 
to  the  Indian  Territory.  A  few  of  them  took  up  (heir 
residence  on  a  reservation  in  the  Township  ol  Maiden, 
near  to  Amherstburgh,  in  Canada,  and  a  small  number 
in  Michigan.  The  Indian  reserve  at  Sandusky  con- 
tained 147,840  acres  of  land,  or  about  19  miles  in 
length,  from  east  to  west,  and  12  miles  in  breadth,  from 
north  to  south.  The  reserve  at  Maiden,  was  a  tract  of 
land  six  miles  square.  After  their  settlement  in  the 
west  they  had  frequent  wars  with  the  Ochipwas,  and 
the  six  nations.  They  have  the  history  of  these  move- 
ments, handed  down  by  tradition. 

-  The  Ochipwas  at  one  time  have  been  numerous  and 
powerful,  as  already  observed  ;  they  probably  included 
in  one  entire  class,  what  are  now  Ochipwas,  Pahtawa- 
tamies,  and  several  other  tribes.  They  form  a  princi- 
pal part  of  the  Indians  of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Territory,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  to  the 
south  west  of  the  United  States. 

West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  reside  a  singular  tribe 
of  Indians  called  Flat-Heads.  "  They  differ  in  appear- 
ance (says  Mr.  Walker')  from  any  tribe  of  Indians  I 
have  seen;  small  in  size,  delicately  formed  limbs,  and 
the  most  exact  symmetry  throughout,  except  the  head. 
I  had  always  supposed,  from  their  being  called  "  Flat- 
Heads,"  that  the  head  was  fiat  on  the  top  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  protuberance  of  the  forehead  is 
flattened."  From  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  top  of 
the  head  forms  a  perfectly  straight  line. 

*  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  March  1,  1833. 
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"  Tliis  is  pvoduccd  by  a  pressure  on  the  cranium  while 
in  infancy.  A  padding  is  pressed  upon  the  forehead  by 
cords  passed  through  holes  on  each  side  of  the  cradle." 
It  will  be  easily  supposed  that  (his  must  be  a  gradual 
operation,  and  it  is  said  the  infant  is  kept  in  this  manner 
upwards  of  a  year.  The  countenance  of  the  infant  is 
distorted  during  the  operation,  and  its  little  keen  black 
eyes  forced  out  to  an  unnatural  degree.  This  must  be 
exceedingly  injurious  to  the  brain,  and,  in  consequence, 
to  the  whole  system. 

The  sketch  adjoined  will  give  the  reader  the  best 
id 3a  of  their  singular  appearance. 


How  capricious  are  the  ideas  of  beauty.  A  flat 
head  is  the  beau  ideal,  in  the  beau  monde  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Other  equally  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions predominate  among  other  classes  of  people,  even 
among  the  civilized  and  highly  cultivated. 

The  Flat-Heads  arc  reported  to  have  numerous 
good  qualities.  It  is  said,  by  travellers  who  have 
visited  them,  that  they  have  fewer  vices  than  any 
of  the  tribes  in  those  regions.  They  are  honest, 
brave,  and  peaceable.  The  women  become  exem- 
plary wives  and  mothers.  There  arc  scarcely  any 
instances  of  conjugal  infidelity  existing  among  them. 

Besides  the  general  division  of  tribes,  there  are  also 
in  each  tribe  subdivisions,  called  also  tribes.  When 
any  particular  nation  sign  a  treaty,  or  an  address  to  the 
Government,  they  •.•ITsx  their  name,  and  the  name  of  the 
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subtribe  to  wliich  they  belong;  and  although  uiiiii- 
stnicted  and  unable  to  write,  yet  tliey  fJix  what  is  cal- 
led their  tootams,  which  is  a  rude  figure  of  an  otter,  a 
bear,  and  a  turtle,  &,c.  &c.,  according  to  the  tribe  to 
which  they  belong.  I  have  in  my  possession  the  au- 
tograph of  some  of  these  tootams,  drawn  liy  chiefs,  who 
signed  an  address  to  the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada, 
which  they  had  requested  me  t&  write  for  them. 
'An  example  or  two  are  here  presented  : — ■ 

Alexander  Kagvvatahsun- 

NOAWASKUNG. 

(One  who  struggles   with   the 
iiighl  for  daylisht.) 


K  JIeticg 
(A  bow.) 


These  subtribes  are  denominated  from  various  ani- 
mals, fowls,  and  reptiles.  Tliere  arc  in  each  nation 
but  eight  or  twelve  of  those  subtribes. 


/?V^ 
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Chapter  IV. 

LANGUAGE. 


In  one  perioJ  of  tlie  world's  history  all  mankind  spoke 
one  language.  We  read  of  a  distinct  period  when  tlie 
llangiiage  at  that  time  universally  spoken  was  con- 
founded, and  dialects  were  multiplied.  How  this  was 
efldcted,  whether  suddenly  and  immediately  by  the  di- 
rect interposition  of  God,  or  gradually  and  instruraen- 
tally,  and  by  the  con.6urrencc  cfcircumstances,  has 
been  matter  of  much  speculation,  conjecture,  and  dis- 
pute among  learned  men.  Dr.  Shuckfbrd  argues  the 
latter  position.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  highly  ration- 
al and  probable  to  suppose,  that  several  great  branches 
were  formed,  as  Hebrew,  Chinese,  Slavonic,  Teutonic, 
&c.  These  great  branches,  stript  of  additions  and  im- 
provements, would  all  of  them  have  many  words  simi- 
lar to  each  otiier,  and  consequently  to  the  Hebrew. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  the  Welch  language  has  many 
words  very  similar  to  it.  From  this  circumstance  it 
doubtless  is  that  some  ingenious  men,  having  observed 
some  similarity  between  some  words  in  the  Indian  and 
the  Hebrew  languages,  have  made  it  an  argument  for 
their  origin  having  been  Jewish.  There  have  been 
learned  treatises  written  on  the  assiniilation  of  lan- 
guages, in  which  have  been  traced  some  similarity  in 
the  roots  of  words  among  all  nations:  and  this  may 
easily  be  accounted  for  on  the  above  supposition. 
These  great  branches  of  language  formed  at  Babel, 
would  afterwards,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  be  again 
divided  and  subdivided,  as  wc  know  has  happened  \f\ 

-■   Sw,  aiicl  Prif.  Ilibt.  Con.  Book  2, 
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later  times.  From  what  main  division  the  Indian  lan- 
guages are  derived,  our  present  knowledge  will  not 
perhaps  warrant  us  in  deciding.  It  has  been  attempt- 
ed to  show  that  a  similarity  exists  between  their  lan- 
guage and  that  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia  :  from  whence  the  same  author*  supposes 
them  to  have  had  their  origin. 

There  arc  great  varieties  of  language  used  among  the 
different  tribes  of  Indians  ;  but  although  they  are  seem- 
ingly essentially  different,  yet  possibly  they  may  all 
have  had  one  origin.  There  are  many  causes  for  the 
mutability  of  language.  The  two  following,  assigned, 
among  others,  by  Dr.  Shuckford,  as  reasons  for  the  ge- 
neral diversity  of  language,  will  apply  to  the  case  of 
the  Indians. 

"  1.  The  ditTerence  of  climates  will  insensibly  cause 
a  variation  of  language,  because  it  will  occasion  a  differ- 
ence of  pronunciation.  It  is  easy  to  be  observed,  that 
there  is  a  pronunciation  peculiar  to  almost  every  coun- 
try in  the  world ;  and  according  to  the  climate,  the 
language  will  abound  in  aspirates  or  lenes,  guttural 
sounds  or  pectorals,  labials  or  dentals  ;  a  circumstance 
which  would  make  the  very  same  language  sound  dif- 
ferent from  itself.  The  Ephramites,  we  find,  could  not 
pronounce  the  letter  sckiii,  as  their  neighbours^  did. 
(Judg.  xii.  6.)  There  is  a  pronunciation  peculiar  to 
almost  every  province  ;  so  that  if  we  were  to  suppose 
a  number  of  men  of  the  same  nation  and  language  dis- 
persed into  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  several 
climates  in  which  their  children  would  be  born,  would 
so  affect  their  pronunciation,  as  in  a  few  ages  to  make 
their  langiiage  very  different  from  one  another." 

2.  Another  "  cause  of  the  mutability  of  lansuage,  is 
the  unsettled  temper  and  disposition  of  mankind. 
The  very   minds  and  manners  of  men  are  continually 

•  The  discovery  of  America  and  the  origin  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  by  J.  Mactintosh,  page  43.  In  the  1st  chap- 
ter we  have  shown  this  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  people  is 
the  most  probable  :  and  could  we  compare  the  two  languages, 
wc  should  perhaps  find  as  great  a  similarity  as  can  be  expected 
at  this  time. 
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changing  ;  and  since  ihey  are  so,  it  is  not  likely  that 
their  idioms  and  words  should  be  fixed  and  stable. 
An  uniformity  of  speech  depends  upon  an  entire  con-? 
sent  ofa  number  of  people  in  their  manner  of  expres- 
sion ;  but  a  lasting  consent  of  alarse  number  of  people, 
is  hardly  ever  to  be  obtained,  or  long  to  be  kept  up,  in 
any  otie  thing.* 

iFrom  various  reasons,  we  shoiild  be  inclined  to 
think,  the  Indians  are  all  of  one  origip,  and  that  their 
languages,  howsoever  diversified  and  dissimilar,  were 
originally  one. 

1.  Their  manners,  customs,  observances,  traditionsj 
and  superstitions,  are  all  similar. 

2.  Their  languages  all  resemble  each  other  in  con- 
struction. 

3.  Facts  testify  to  the  great  changes  which  have 
been  known  to  take  place  in  certain  languages.  For 
some  time  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Canaanitish, 
PlKEuician,  Stc.  did  not  materially  dilfer  ;  as  appears 
from  the  circumstance  that  Abraham  could  converge 
with  the  Chaldeans,  Canaanitcs,  and  Philistines.  No 
doiil.t  all  these  languages,  together  with  the  Arabic,  &c. 
had  all  one-cosanion  root.  But  it  must  be  eviilent  to  any 
one  that  this  did  not  long  continue  so,  but  tliey  became 
essentially  dillcrcnt  and  unintellig'blc  to  each  other. 
The  same  language  is  at  one  time  dilferent  to  what  it  is 
at  another  time.  The  Saliaii  verses,  composed  by 
Nuina,  were  scarcely"  understood  by  the  priests  in 
Quintilian's  time.  The  various  modern  laiiguages  of 
Europ.^  have,  in  three  or  four  centuries,  dill'ered  so 
much  that  it  is  extremely  dilTicult  to  understand  the  lan- 
guages of  our  forefathers.  And  some  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Ochipwas  and  VVyandots,  who  have  wandered 
to  a  distance  from  them  and  have  remained  separate 
tor  some  time,  have,  in  a  considerable  degree,  changed 
their  language. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  Indian  languages  we  may 
trace  two  or  three  great  classes,  to  some  of  which  all 
the  rett  may   be  found  mote  or  less  to  accord.     Thus, 

•  Sliuckfonl's  Coiincxioiis,  book  i. 


similar  to  the  Ochipwa -language,  is  the  Ottawa,  the 
Pottovvatomie,  the  Sioux :  and  the  Delaware  does  not 
much  differ.  Also,  the  six  nations  resenible  each 
other  in  language.  All  these,  in  each  class,  must  ha\  e 
been  at  one  time  the  same. 

The  Ochipwa,  and  its  various  dialects,  is  very  ex- 
tensively spoken.  Their  language  is  very  expressive, 
regular  and  harmonious.  It,  with  the  other  Indian 
languages,  is  also  highly  figurative.  Nevertheless,  it 
contains  a  great  many  guttural  sounds,  which  cannot 
well  be  expressed  in  English.  The  character  of  their, 
language  might  perhaps  suggest  a  hint  that  the  Indians 
have  formerly  been  a  far  more  cultivated  people,  than 
the  first  civilized  navigators  found  them. 

The  English  language  expiesses  the  relation  which 
one  thing  can  bear  to  another  by  three  cases,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  faw  prepositions;  the  Latins  and  Greeks 
had  live  or  six  cases  for  the  same  purpose.  But  the 
Indian  language  is  without  prepositions  ;  they  express 
all  these  relations,  howsoever  numerous,  by  some  modi- 
fication of  the  original  root,  or  by  some  prefix  or  affix 
attached  to  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  varie- 
ties of  the  verb  in  tense  and  mood.  Some  industrious 
inJividmIs  liave  already  collected  hundreds,  and  I  have 
been  informed  others  have  collected  th.ousands  of  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  the  verb.  An  active  verb  mul- 
tiplies as  often  as  there  are  things  to  act  upon.  The 
verb  to  eat,  varies  as  many  times  as  there  are  things  to 
eat.  The  verb  to  see,,  varies  according  to  the  object 
of  vision, — thus  (o  see  a  man,  and  to  see  a  slone,  are 
two  different  verbs  ;  to  see  any  thing  when  in  the  plu- 
ral, differs  according  to  the  persons  who  are  included  in 
l!ie  aildress.  In  English  we  say,  "  we  see,''  without 
var'alio!!.  But  in  Ochipwa,  they  say  neu-aubemen 
when  they  include  the  person  addressed  ;  and  wheri 
t!ie  person  addressed  is  not  included,  they  say  gewau- 
bemcn. 

To  make  use  of  a  tiling  that  belongs  to  him  that  uses 
il,  or  to  him  to  whom  we  speak,  are  also  two  different 
verbs.  I  will  give  an  example  of  a  verb,  in  its  differ- 
ent variations.     It  is  tcken  from  a  little    woik   by  the 


Rev.  James  Evans,  Wesleyan  Missionary,  called  "  The 
Speller  and  Interpreter."  "  The  word  I  shall  here 
present  is  nembuuhcnandumoocnenauncn ;  in  English, 
our  laughters  of  mind — dividing  the  word  at  es-ery  dis- 
tinct sound,  whether  vovval  or  consonant : 

J^je,m,b,ati,l),e,n,a,n,d,u,m,o,o,e,n,e,n,au,n,e,n. 

baub 
Nem-baub 

bail  -  be         d         -        er        -         eag      -      o^n 

ban  -  ben       -         -         -        -  _         _  g 

bau  -  be  -  na 

bau  -  he  -  nan 

bau  -  be  -  nand 

bau  -  be  -  nan  -  du     -    -     cson     -  mag 

bau  -  be  -  nan  -  dum       -     aun 

bau  -  be  -  nan  -  du  -  mo  n       -  omul 

bau  -  be  -  nan  -  du  -  moo        -      n         g  ug 

bau  -  be  -  nan  -  (lu  -  mo  -  oe  -         d 

bau  -  bo  -  nan  -  du  -  mo  -  opn        -         -  un 

bau  -  be  -  nan  -  (in  -  mo  -  oe  -  ne 

bau  -  be  -  nan  -  du  -  mo  -  oe  -  ncn         -  g 

bau  -  be  -  nan  -  du  -  mo  -  oe  -  ne  -  nan 

ban  -  b«  -  nan  -  du  -  mo  -  oe  -  ne  -  nann      -      g 

ban  -  be  -  nan  -  du  -  mo  -  oe  -  ne  -  nau  -  no 

bau  -  be  -  nan  -  du  -  mo  -  oe  -  ne  -  nau  -  ncn  -  g 

Each  letter  after  the  root  buub,  conveys  a  distinct  and 
definite  meaning.  By  adding  the  letters  placed  on  the 
right  of  the  page  to  those  lines  opposite  to  which  they 
stand,  cither  singly  or  unitedly,  and  where  necessary, 
the  pronominal  prefix,  perfect  forms  of  the  verh  and 
other  parts  of  speech  will  be  obtained." 

This  circumstance  renders  it  uncommonly  difTicult 
for  a  European  to  attain  the  language  accurately.  I 
have  not  yet  known  one  vvdio  could  preach  in  the  lan- 
guage. There  arc  some  who  attempt  it ;  but  on  the 
testimony  of  sensible  Indians,  who  well  understand 
the  English  language,  they  oftentimes  give  a  very  dif- 
ferent sense  to  importan  Iriiihs  to  what  they  in- 
tended. 
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It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  barbarous,  unwritten 
language  should  be  so  copious  as  that  ofa  civilized,  cul- 
tivated people.  There  are  many  terms  from  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  inventions  of  men  ;  branches  of  study, 
occupation,  and  of  religion,  of  which  they  must  be 
necessarily  ignorant.  Some  affirm  the  Ochipvva  lan- 
guage is  rich,  others  say  it  is  poor.  Both  these  affir- 
mations may  lie  true  in  a  certain  sense.  It  may  pos- 
sess sufficient  iiiflexionij  to  express  the  various  rela- 
tions of  things,  and  affections  of  beings,  and  yet  may 
be  deficient  in  expression.  A  clever  Indian  exhorter 
came  to  me  to  enquire  about  a  theological  term.  "I 
once,"  said  he,  "  thought  our  language  was  rich,  but 
now  I  see  it  is  very  poor."  I  suppose  he  bad  been 
much  puzzled,  on  several  occasions,  to  find  terms.  In 
proof  that  it  is  meagre  in  expression,  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  seldom  two  words  for  one  object,  or  quality. 
Thus,  in  reference  to  a  dwelling  of  various  descri])tions, 
we  have  hut,  shanty,  cotlago,  house,  mansion,  hall, 
palace,  &c.  The  Indian  word  wiggewaum  is  used  to 
express  them  all.  Thus,  for  vessel  we  have  boat, 
sloop,  brig,  cutter,  frigate,  ship,  &c.  The  Indian  word 
chemnun  is  used  as  applying  to  all. 

Elementary  books  and  translations  have  already 
been  published,  principally  in  the  Ochipwa  and  Mo- 
hawk languages.  An  Indian  young  man  named 
Sahgakjegahbahwch,  alias  John  Summerfield,  made 
the  first  attempt  to  reduce  the  Ochipvva  language  to 
grammatical  order.  He  himself  remarks  that  "•  it  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  otherwise  than  imperfect,  and 
perhaps,  in  some  respects,  erroneous."  The  great  fault 
is,  he  has  not  given  us  the  genius  of  the  Ochipwa, 
but  has  implicitly  followed  the  English,  and  has 
simply  given  Indian  expressions  answering  to  nouns  in 
owe  numbers  and  cases  ;  and  to  verbs  in  07<r  tenses 
and  moods  ;  but  has  left  out  of  the  question  their 
own  etymology.  I  have  heard  of  another  attempt  to 
compile  a  grammar.  An  Indian  youth  is  also  compil- 
ing a  vocabulary.  The  alphabet  has  been  reduced  to 
twelve   characters,  and  the  orthotrraphy  newly  modi- 
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fied,  by  the  Rev.  James  Evans,  who  also  has  announ- 
ced his  intention  to  publish  the  etymology  of  the  lan- 
guage. Some  of  the  intelligent  Indians  say  that  Mr. 
Evans'  plan  is  deficient  "in  one  or  two  sounds.  It 
may,  most  likely,  be  amended,  but  it  is  pretty  certain 
his  principh  must  be  adopted  if  we  would  successfully 
express  by  signs,  their  words.  Mr.  Evans  has  bestow- 
ed immense  pains,  attention,  and  observation  on  the 
subject,  and  will,  I  hope,  live  to  see  his  plan  adopted. 
A*  a  further  improvement,  he  has  adopted  a  syllabic 
character.  A  similar  plan  to  this  had  been  previously 
devised  by  a  Cherokee  named  George  Guess,  which 
marks  his  astonishing  genius  and  powers  of  invention. 
Guess  was  not  able  to  speak  English,  but  had  perceiv- 
ed that  marks  could  be  made  the  symbols  of  sound. 
It  struck  hiui,  that  all  the  iyllables  of  the  Cherokee 
language  might  be  thus  expressed.  He  set  himself  to 
accomplish  it ;  and  after  long  and  close  application,  he 
could  remember  eighty-four  syllables,  which  he  repre- 
sented by  various  characters,  some  of  which  he  made 
like  our  Roman  letters,  a  very  little  altered;  and 
others  he  invented  himself.  After  becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  marks  or  symbols,  he  commenced 
writing  letters  to  his  unenlightened  countrymen,  which 
they  could  read  after  a  little  instruction.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  Indians  could  talk  on  paper  to  their 
friends  500  miles  beyond  the  Mississippi,  which  pro- 
duced an  astonishing  eOect  on  the  whole  nation.  The 
tidings  spread  with  such  rapidity  that  enterprising 
young  men  tiavelled  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  na- 
tion to  acquire  the  art,  which  they  generally  mastered 
in  two  or  ihree  days.  Wherever  they  went  afterwards, 
tliey  were  followed  by  multitudes,  to  whom  tlicy  com- 
municated the  important  art.  It  appears,  there  arc 
only  ninety  syllables  in  the  Cherokee  language,  although 
it  is  considered  a  very  copious  one. 

This  is  a  pleasing  fact,  and  illustrates  what  I  have 
elsewhere  remarked  of  the  genius,  and  quickness  of 
invention,  of  the  Indians,  and  their  capabilities  in  ge- 
neral.    Mr.  Evans  has  seized  this  idea,  and  is  using 
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the  plan  in  communicating  divine  and  useful  human 
knowledge  among  the  Ochipwas  of  the  north-west, 
and  it  might  no  doubt  be  usefully  extended  to  all  the 
various 'languages  and  dialects  spoken  on  this  vast 
continent. 

Some  portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  translated 
into  the  Ochipua  and  Mohawk  languages  ;  also,  into 
the  Cherokee  and  other  southern  dialects. 


Chapter  V. 


THEIR  GENIUS  AND  CHARACTER. 

Individual  nations  and  tribes  have  generally  been 
supposed  to  possess  certain  distinctive  characteristics. 
Perhaps  savage,  barbarous,  and  uncultivated  tribes 
have  a  common  generic  character.  Yet  upon  a  closer 
inspection,  and  a  more  particular  observation,  they 
may  be  found  to  difler.  The  Negro,  the  Hottentot, 
the  Hindu,  and  the  Indian,  will  be  found  to  possess 
characteristics  different  from  each  other;  and  it  is 
therefore  a  laudable  engagement  to  enquire  into  and  to 
mark  those  distinguishing  shades,  and  specific  differ- 
ences, by  which  they  are  identified. 

The  Indians  have  been  the  objects  of  keen  prying 
curiosity.  The  Phrenologist  has  visited  them  to  exa- 
mine his  cranium — the  metaphysician  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  his  mental  powers — the  politician  to 
subserve  his  own  ends — and  the  travelling  book-maker 
to  fill  up  a  few  vacant  pages  of  the  forthcoming 
volume,  with  some  amusing  theory,  or  bold  conjec- 
ture,— and  the  Christian  philanthropist  has  also  made 
liis  comparisons  on  his  state  and  condition,  and  mark- 
ed his  progress  of  improvement.  All  these  have  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  on  the  Indian  character,  and 
have  done  it  from  professed  observation.  They  have, 
perhaps,  chanced  upon  an  Indian  settlement,  and  have 
looked  round  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  and  have  sat  down 
and  given  their  opinion  with  all  the  assurance  of  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance.  The  public  will  not  won- 
der to  find  them  incorrect.  There  is  one  singular  ex- 
ception ;    which    is  that  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head, 
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late  Lieutennnt  Governor  of  Upper  Canada.  He  pro- 
fesses to  have  visited  "  every  shanty  or  cottage,  be- 
ing desirous  to  judge  with  his  own  eyes  the  actual 
situation  of  that  portion  of  the  Indian  population 
which  is  undergoing  the  operation  of  being  civil- 
ized." With  reluctance  1  say,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, this  is  incorrect.  I  lived  at  the  Credit  at  the 
time  when  His  Excellency  paid  the  only  solitary  visit  of 
an  hour  or  two  to  that  place.  He  did  go  into  some  of 
the  houses,  but  Car  from  the  whole  of  them;  and  I 
have  reasons  for  saying  that  he  entered  more  dwellings 
at  the  Credit  than  at  any  other  settlement.  Some  of 
the  villages,  wliich  were  "  undergoing  the  process  of 
civilization,"  he  never  saw  at  all.  It  is  not  then  to  be 
wondered,  that  even  he  has  made  many  mistakes  in 
his  celebrated  "  Dispatches."  Some  of  these  will  be 
noticed  in  other  parts  of  these  remarks. 

But,  we  have  had  many  other  visitors  who  have 
come  "  to  judge  with  their  own  eyes"  of  the  character 
of  the  Indians,  and  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to 
honest  John  Bull,  the  result  of  their  judgment.  I  was. 
much  surprised  vvhcn  I  first  met  with  the  observations 
of  a  iiev.  Gentleman  from  England,  who  visited  this 
country,  and  came  to  the  Credit  station  to  inspect  the 
state  and  character  of  the  Indians.  This  gentleman 
characterizes  the  Indians  as  being  excessively  stupid. 
I  much  wonder  that  a  gentleman  of  his  profession, 
and  of  such  respectability,  siiould  hazard  his  reputation 
as  a  candid  man,  by  giving  his  opinion  on  any  subject 
having  so  little  acquaintance  with  it.  But  it  is  certain 
he  has  failed  in  obtaining  a  correct  estimate.  There 
are  no  doubt  many  defects  in  the  people  concerning 
whom  he  writes  ;  but  that  of  stupidity  cannot  be  impu- 
ted to  them  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  by  any  person 
acquainted  with  them.  The  Indians,  especially  the 
females,  manifest  shyness  in  the  presence  of  strangers, 
which  at  first  view  gives  them  the  appearance  of 
awkwardness.  This  the  Rev.  Gentleman,  for  want  of 
more  acquaintance  with  them,  might  impute  to  stupidity. 
I  have  contemplated  numerous  specimens  in  their  na- 


live  pagun,  and  in  (heir  more  civilized  condition  ;  and 
liave  never  mel  with  any  thing  which  could  excite 
a  suspicion  in  my  m  nd  of  that  nature,  but  quite  to 
tiie  contrary. 

I  shall  attempt  to  draw  up  a  few  characteristic?,  by 
which  we  may  see  the  fallacy  of  such  opinions,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  enabled  to  discern  their  true  cjuali- 
fications. 

The  passions  of  the  Indians  are  vigorous  and  live- 
ly. In  consequence  of  their  cool,  cautious  manner, 
they  are  not  quickly  moved  ;  but  wlicn  moved,  furious- 
ly agitated,  and  not  quickly  calmed.  They  Lend  under  a 
sense  of  wrong,  and  endure  injury  with  something 
of  apathy;  and  they  have  an  apparent  apathy,  and 
cool  phlegmatic  indilTerence,  when  viewing  the  suffer- 
ings of  others  ;  but  we  must  not  suppose  that  they  do 
not  posses.s  sympathetic  feeliiig.  Were  this  the  case 
it  woud  be  selfish  and  unamialjle.  A  casual  observer 
would  suppose  so  ;  hut  a  closer  inspector  would  con- 
clude ollierwise.  Their  cool  and  habitual  caution 
iiave  induced  habits  of  this  nature.  The  outward  ex- 
pression is  checked,  held  under  restraint,  chastened, 
and  controled.  The  warm  feelings  of  their  hearts  are 
pent  up  ;  but  their  affections  are  not  frozen  :  they 
are  really  strong,  and  fill  the  whole  heart.  They  arc 
fond  of  society,  and  love  to  associate  together  either  in 
jiarties  of  pleasure  or  business;  and  will  seldom  un- 
dertake anything  of  importance  hut  in  company. 

If  the  gentleman  referred  to  could  have  been  present 
at  some  scenes  which  I  have  been  called  to  witness, 
he  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  given  a  different  re- 
port. I  refer  to  their  expression  of  strong  attachment 
to  their  ministers,  and  to  their  affecting  partings  with 
then',  when  removing  to  other  spheres  of  labour. 
Anii  again,  to  the  solemn  tran.-actions  at  the  interment 
of  their  friends.  Those  scenes  jilace  them  in  an  ami- 
able point  of  view  ;  and  shew  their  keen  sensihilities, 
and  delicacy  of  feeling.  Here  we  see  sometimes  the 
tumultuous  expression  of  passion:  at  other  times  ilie 
iiianifestatjon  of  chastened  grief. 
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Dr.  Robertson  is  munh  mi.^taken  when  he  asserts 
they  are  not  capable  of  the  softer  and  more  tender  pas- 
sions. Many  a  tale  might  be  recorded  of  touching  aflec- 
tion,  coiceriiing  tlieir  constancy  of  attatchment.  And 
when  at  all  refined,they  are  as  sensible  of  the  attractions 
of  beauty  and  grace  as  any  otiier  race  of  men.  -Indeed 
their  perceptions  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  hereafter  no- 
ticed, would  indicate  this,  if  all  other  proof  had  been 
wantirg. 

The  Indians  possess  a  great  degree  of  natural  saga- 
city and  invention.  They  are  quick  and  lively  in  their 
perceptions;  smart  and  purgent  in  their  replies.  They 
possess  real  wit  without  levity.  This  will  appear  from 
several  remarks  in  this  work,  and  from  many  anec- 
dotes which  have  been  pnlilished.  I  have  marked, 
and  have  been  gratified  with  this  qualification  in  all 
my  intercourse  with  them.  A  preacher  who  was  dro- 
nish  in  either  matter  or  manner  would  not  suit  them. 
A  Mohawk,  addressing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stinson  concern- 
ing a  change  of  preachers,  said,  "  Send  us  a  sharp  axe, 
that  will  cut  well."  As  an  instance  of  their  sagacity 
and  quickness,  Igive  the  following  anecdote: 

A  Wyandot  chief,  who  was  under  my  care  as  a 
member  of  our  society,  begin  to  decline  in  religion. 
One  proof  of  it  was,  he  had  sometimes  joined  a  portion 
of  the  Rom:in  CatlKiiic  Indians  in  dancing.  The  In- 
terpreter made  this  known  to  me,  and  asked  my  opi- 
nion on  dancing.  It  seems  he  had  expostulated  with 
the  chief,  and  had  been  somewhat  nonplussed  by  his 
appeal  to  tlie  Scriptures.  "  David  danced,"  said  he, 
'•  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  dance."  It  ap- 
pears the  Interpreter  had  not  a  reply  at  hand,  and 
therefore  referred  the  matter  to  me  ;  my  explanation 
was,  that  all  we  did  was  to  be  done  to  the  glory  of  God 
— that  David  danced  on  a  religious  account,  and  there- 
fore glorified  God  thereby.  Ifthen  the  Chief  really 
means  lo  glorify  God,  and  to  promote  his  own  spiri- 
tual good  by  this  act,  let  him  dance  as  long  as  he  will  : 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  by  indulging  in  the  practice, 
only  intends  to  seek  his  own  pleasure,  and  gratify  a 
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carnal  propensity,  at  the  peril  of  his  soul  he  repeats  the 
act.  The  Interpreter  quickly  caught  the  idea,  and 
seemed  pleased  to  have  got  a  clue  to  this  difficulty  of 
Scripture.  Strikins;  iiistances  of  vivacity,  ingenuity, 
and  tact  are  aflbrdcd  by  John  Sunday's  various  addres- 
ses, especially  could  we  hear  him  in  his  own  language, 
which  he  speaks  with  copiousness  and  correctness. 
His  many  beauliful  similies,  and  fine  and  select  illus- 
trations of  the  things  of  God,  by  natural  objects,  are 
touching  and  delightful.  Many  of  these  are  as  worthy 
of  being  recorded  as  the  poems  of  Ossian,  or  the  fables 
of^sop. 

On  OBe  occasion  I  remember  standing  with  Sunday 
on  the  platform  of  the  Bible  Society  at  Toronto.  Af- 
ter savcral  other  observations,  he  said,  "  When  I  was  in 
England,  I  saw  big  church,  big  house,  big  steamboat, 
£ic.  One  day  I  visited  a  gentleman,  and  he  showed 
me  into  his  library.  I  saw  big  book  on  a  shelf  under 
the  table.  I  take  it  up  uid  open  it.  Then  I  read  that 
the  ancient  inhabitanib  of  that  country  used  to  live  in 
caves,  hollow  trees,  &c.  I  say,  this  just  like  Indian. 
What,  my  Christian  friends,  make  this  dilference  ?  It 
was  the  B  ble.  Then,  Mr.  chairman,  send  my  poor 
brothers  plenty  of  Bible,  and  they  will  soon  have 
liV  steamboat,'&c.,  5nd  bo  happy  Christian.  Oh  send 
them  Bibles  and  missionaries.''  . 

The  Indians,  in  their  wanderings,  manifest  a  relish 
for,  and  quickly  catch  the  beauties  of  nature.  If  there  be 
a  beautiful,  picturesque  spot,  they  fix- upon  it  as  an  en- 
camjiment.  I  have  often  been  struck  with  this  when 
passing  some  lovely  scenery,  and  have  been  told  that 
formerly  it  was  ait  Indian  encampment.  The  places 
where  the  bold,  the  romantic,  the  pecturesque,  the  va- 
riou<  intcrspcrsions  of  hill  and  dale,  of  forest  and 
praire,  and  the  gentle  winding  stream,  with  the  broad, 
smooth  bay,  exist,  are  sure  to  have  this  as  an  incident 
ill  their  history,  that  once  the  Indian  wiggcwavin  was 
erected  there.  Terhaps  there  are  few  spots  so  beauti- 
ful as  the  Credit.  I  have  often  said,  if  an  English  gen- 
tleman had  such  a  domain  he  would  make  it  an  earth- 
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ly  paradise.  It  is  this  love  for  tlie  beautiful  in  nature 
wliich  induces  sucli  a  love  for  excursions,  and  to  en- 
campments for  sugar-making  and  hunting.  No  won- 
der they  should  associate  with  such  Elysiums  some- 
thing of  the  divine,  and  iniagine  some  presiding  deity  ; 
and  that  they  should  have  a  superstitious  veneration 
for  such  scenes. 

In  further  support  of  this  assertion,  we  may  just  di- 
rect the  reader  to  their  ingenious  productions.  The 
uncultivated  sons  and  daughters  of  the  forest  show  a 
great  deal  of  skill  in  any  employment  to  which  they  di- 
re.t  their  attention.  The  men  manufacture  a  great 
many  articles  in  wood  and  hark — They  construct 
canoes  both  of  bark  and  from  the  log — bowls,  scopes, 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles  are  made  for  sale. 
There  is  scarcely  any  mechanical  art  into  which 
they  are  initiated,  but  in  which  they  quickly  excel. 
The  women  make  baskets,  work-boxes,  work-bas- 
kets, and  ornaments  of  different  kinds  ;  mokasins, 
and  gloves.  They  are  excellent  in  needlework. 
These  articles  are  beautifully  ornamented  and  diver- 
sified by  porcupine  quills,  beads,  &c.  There  is  one 
great  difierence  between  the  European  and  Indian 
manufacturer.  The  European  articles  are,  in  their 
process,  divided  among  different  departments  of  work- 
men, and  one  minute  branch  only  is  the  object  of  the 
care  and  study  of  each  department :  the  individual 
Indian,  on  the  contrary,  completes  the  whole  process. 
The  European  procures  his  materials  ready  prepared 
for  use  :  the  Indian  prepares  all  his  materials  from  a 
state  of  nature.  Hence,  an  Indian  woman  will  cut 
down  the  black  ash  tree — beat  it — strip  off  the  slips — 
thin  them  to  a  proper  degree,  and  work  her  basket  ac- 
cording to  any  dimension  or  shape.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  she  will  procure  certain  woods  and  barks,  and 
make  a  variety  of  differently  coloured  dyes,  by  which 
she  will  diversify  the  appearance  of  her  neat  work. 
The  skins  of  which  they  make  their  mokasins,  are  pre- 
pared by  themselves  ready  for  use,  and  in  as  great  a 
degree  of  perfection  as  an  European  production. 
d2 
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The  Indians  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of  a  vast 
quantity  of  simples,  the  natural  productions  of  the 
country.  Their  medicine-bags  will  furnish  you  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  specimens.  There  is  scarcely  a 
"vood,  a  bark,  an  herb,  or  a  plant ;  a  root,  a  moss,  or 
a  stone;  but  they  are  acquainted  with  its  properties. 
It  may  be  true  that  many  of  the  qualities  ascribed  to 
them  are  fanciful  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  many  of  them 
are  real  ;  and  whether  fanciful  or  real,  the  facts  prove 
their  diligent  study  and  application,  as  well  as  their 
tact  in  ascertaining  the  nature  and  jjroperties  of  the  ob- 
jects with  which  they  arc  conversant.  Their  philoso- 
phy might,  perhaps,  be  accounted  crude  and  false  ;  but 
yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  true  spirit  of  a  philcso- 
pher  in  all  this  knowledge  and  information.  We  must 
acknowledge,  that  if  we  carry  out  the  subject  of  their 
knowledge  of  nature,  they  are  acquainted  with  scarce- 
ly any  thing  of  the  principles,  relations,  and  causes  of 
surrounding  phenomena,  and  consequently  ascribe 
them  to  superstition.  Thus,  for  any  wonderful  appear- 
ance in  nature  there  is  generally  attached  some  super- 
natural being.  But  in  this  they  do  not  much  differ 
from  even  the  elegant  Greek  and  Roman.  In  savage 
life  particularly,  it  is  usual  to  account  for  every  thing 
they  do  not  understand  to  supernatural  agency.  Their 
tact  in  the  battle  field,  or  in  the  civil  council,  is  equally 
remarkable. 

As  this  is  the  true  character  of  the  children  of  na- 
ture, and  of  those  partly  civilizml  and  domesticated  ; 
so  those  also  who  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
mental  powers,  equally  prove  themselves  to  possess 
good  parts,  quickness  of  apprehension,  clear  judgment, 
and  discrimination.  Tlicy  are  seldom  passed  by  their 
compeers  either  in  the  school  or  in  the  college.  At 
the  examination  of  the  students  of  the  Upper  Canada 
Academy  at  Cobonrg,  Indian  youths  have  more  than 
once  distinguished  themselves  ;  and  even  when  they 
have  had  more  than  ordinary  competitors,  they  have 
acquitted  themselves  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  au- 
ditors.  H.  S.  Steinhaur  was  second  in  distinction  on  one 


of  those  occasions,  and  obtained  the  encomiums  of  a  lite- 
rary clergyman  of  the  Church  ofEngland,  who  witness- 
ed the  examination.  There  are  several  classibal  scho- 
lars among  the  Indian  young  men.  I  would  mention,  a- 
mong  others,  H.  Steinham,  H.  Chase,  and  J.  Elliot. 
The  greater  part  of  the  young  people  at  our  Mission  sta- 
tions, not  distinguished  by  the  higher  literary  attain- 
ments, are  yet  respectable  in  their  acquisitions.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Indian  youth  can  read,  write,  and 
keep  accounts.  The  hand-writing  of  many  of  them 
is  beautiful,  and  they  can  read  with  propriety  and 
grace.  There  are  many  truly  excellent  speakers  and 
preachers.  The  knowledge  of  divinity  some  of  them 
possess  has  often  surprised  me.  I  would  mention  as 
specimens  Peter  Jones,  John  Sunday,  who  are  regu- 
larly ordained  ministers.  Peter  Jacobs,  who  is  now 
employed  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  as  an  assist- 
ant missionary,  is  a  clever,  active,  well-informed  man 
— one  who  can,  with  extreme  readiness,  catch  the 
meaning  of  an  English  speaker,  and  very  accurately 
turn  it  into  Ochipvva.'  George  Henry  is  a  clever,  res- 
pectable looking  young  man,  a  good  speaker,  said  to 
be  a  good  divine,  a  tolerable  poet,  and  an  excellent 
translator.  D.  Sawyer,  who  was  my  interpreter  at  the 
Credit,  is  a  good  preacher.  There  are  a  great  many 
others,  as  Copway,  Taunchy,  Herkimer,  &c.  &c.,  who 
fill  up  useful  stations  in  the  church.  At  the  close  of 
this  chapter  I  will  furnish  a  specimen  or  two  of  their 
productions  in  English  ;  at  the  same  time  observing, 
they  would  shine  much  more  in  their  native  tongue. 

The  Indians  are  a  thoughtful,  reasoning  race  of  men 
— so  much  so,  that  we  are  often  astonished  at  the 
shrewdness  of  their  remarks,  and  the  justness  of  their 
conclusions.  They  will  reason  well  from  any  given 
premises,  and  will  quickly  perceive  the  connexion  be- 
tween any  two  propositions.  But  we  cannot  say  that 
their  premises  are  always  sound.  They  are  not  care- 
ful enough  always  to  ascertain  this  ;  and,  indeed,  from 

*  This  was  written  before  P.  Jacob's  visit  to  England,  where 
he  was  ordained  a  regular  missionary. 
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their  associations,  and  habits  formed  from  their  asso- 
ciations, not  always  capable.  Hence,  they  often  come 
to  very  erroneous  conclusions,  and  entertain  opinions 
on  some  subjects  not  altogether  correct.  The  powers 
of  abstraction  and  generalisation  mark  the  higher  orders 
of  intellect  and  cultivation  ;  and  while  their  old  habits 
continue,  and  a  more  thorough  cultivation  is  bestowed 
upon  them,  these  results  will  not  be  expected  to  any 
great  extent.  But  this  will  not  excite  great  astonish- 
ment in  those  who  reflect  on  the  habits,  mental  power, 
and  ideas  of  the  uncultivated  portion  of  civilised 
countries. 

Although  I  have  characterieed  the  Indians  as  a 
thoughtful  people  ;  yet,  forethought  does  not  form  a 
part  of  their  character.  The  Indian  who  has  provi- 
sions beside  him  for  a  day  or  two,  is  contented  and 
happy,  although  he  knows  not  from  whence  the  next 
supply  is  to  be  obtained  ;  he  will  begin  to  look  out  for 
more  when  want  presses  him,  and  after  his  belt  has 
been  tightened  as  close  as  he  can  draw  it.  Having 
what  suits  their  present  convenience  in  other  respects, 
they  do  not  look  far  into  futurity.  Habit  has  such 
power  and  influence,  and  requires  counter  habits  to 
counteract  them,  that  even  the  more  civilised  Indian, 
who  begins  to  see  the  value  of  property,  will  be  profuse 
when  he  has  plenty,  and  will  not  think  of  his  future 
necessities.  And  thus,  notwithstanding  their  firm  ad- 
herence to  a  compact,  they  will  not  think  of  a  con- 
tracted debt  until  payment  is  demanded  and  pressed  ; 
and  then  they  will  earnestly  seek  for  means  of  meeting 
the  demand.  Cut  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  over,  they 
will  be  unconcerned  until  they  are  again  urged.  This 
has  caused  some  people  to  impute  dishonesty  to  the 
professing  Indians,  and  to  say  you  cannot  trust  them  : 
whereas  the  fact  is,  it  arises  from  their  characteristic 
want  of  forethought. 

From  this  it  will  appear  they  are  preserved  from  that 
cupidity  and  covetousness,  which  is  the  parent  of  so 
many  evils  in  civilised  society.  They  will  part  with 
a  share  of  their  last  morsel  to  those  more  needy  than 
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themselves,  and  will  manifest  surprise  when  they  are 
denied  the  same  from  persons  of  other  habits.  Tiiey 
are  versatile,  and  cannot  have  their  attention  made  to 
dwell  long  on  one  object.  They  want  perseverance 
and  firmness  in  application  to  their  pursuits.  Notwith- 
standing their  versatility,  they  can  carry  out  any  plan, 
or  execute  any  operation,  when  directed  or  stimulated  ; 
but  seem  not  to  have  the  power  or  inclination  other- 
wise of  undertaking  any  great  or  unusual  thing — but 
coolly  and  calmly  suffer  things  to  go  on,  which  they 
perceive  to  militate  against  them.  They  are  patient 
under  injuries,  toil  and  disappointment,  until  roused  to 
action:  then  revenge  will  be  sought  at  all  hazards. 

They  are  remarkable  for  fortitude  under  sutlerings, 
peril  and  pain,  when  actually  laid  upon  them  ;  yet 
timid  of  those  in  prospect.  The  various  relations  re- 
corded of  the  manner  in  which  prisoners  bear  the  tor- 
lures  inflicted  upon  them,  warrant  this  remark.  Their 
patience  and  fortitude,  however,  is  rather  aji  apathy 
of  the  stoical  kind,  than  the  genuine  feeling  of  patience. 
Dr.  Walsh  relates  a  circumstance  of  which  he  was 
eye-witness,  which  will  illustrate  these  remarks.  A 
woman  was  crossing  the  Niagara  river,  a  considerable 
way  above  the  Falls,  but  was  caught  in  the  current, 
and  hujried  on  to  the  awful  cataract.  Finding  all 
her  efforts  unavailing,  and  that  she  was  rushing  to 
inevitable  death,  she  made  no  outcry,  or  gesture  of 
fear  or  impatience  ;■  but  laying  down  her  paddles,  she 
stood  up  and  looked  quietly  about  her;  then  taking  a 
bottle  of  spirits  from  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  she  ap- 
plied it  to  her  head  till  she  drank  every  drop;  she 
then  wrapped  herself  in  her  blanket,  took  up  a  pipe, 
and  continued  calmly  smoking  till  she  shot  over  the 
Falls,  and  disappeared  for  ever. 

Revenge  for  injuries,  and  retaliation  for  wrongs,  are 
favourite  objects  with  them.  Many  have  been  the 
scenes  of- desolation  resulting  from  the  carrying  out 
of  these  principles.  These  remarks  apply  more  espe- 
cially to  those  not  brought  under  the  power  of  vital 
Christianity.     Those  tribes  who  live  bordering  on  Lake 
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Supeiior,  are  generally  in  a  state  of  hostility,  arising 
from  those  circumstances.  If  a  man  has  had  a  rela- 
tive cut  off  by  any  tribe,  he  will  never  rest  until  he 
has  had  revenge.  He  will  seelc  and  watch  an  oppor- 
tunity ;  he  will  lay  in  ambush  near  the  residence  of 
the  offending  tribe.  When  an  unprotected  female,  or 
old  decripid  person,  happens  to  stroll  near  him,  he  rises 
up  and  wreaks  liis  vengeance  upon  the  individual,  and 
bears  away  the  scalp  in  triumph.  This  frequently 
leads  to  retaliation,  and  often  results  in  horridly  bar- 
barous wars  between  the  two  tribes. 

Caution  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  Indian  character. 
In  a  state  of  nature,  they  are  perpetually  exposed  to 
the  onsets  and  attacks  of  their  enemies,  who  use  stra- 
tag.'ms,  and  lay  in  ambush,  to  come  upon  each  other 
unawares.  This  produces  a  constant  excitement  of 
r;ar.  From  this  circumstance  tiiey  are  driven  to  a 
perpetual  watchfulness  and  carefulness  in  all  their 
movements;  and  this  may  have  been  the  main  cause 
ofinducing  this  temperament  of  mind — which  is  not 
msreiy  a  habit,  a  second  nature,  but  more  property  and 
really  natural.  They  do  not  decide  suddenly  on  any 
thing:  they  must  have  the  deliberations  of  a  council 
before  any  decisions  are  come  to;  This  habit,  or  tem- 
perament, appears  in  their  whole  manner. 

The  bravery  of  the  Indians  has  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  remark.  But  this  must  be  principally  con- 
fined to  those  who  are  living  in  an  entire  state  of  na- 
ture, and  it  must  then  be  reduced,  with  some  noble  ex- 
ceptions, to  savage  ferocity.  By  the  preceding  re-' 
marks  it  will  be  seen  they  need  in  general  some  ex- 
citing circumstances.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Tecum- 
seh,  Brant,  and  many  others,  distinguished  in  warfare. 
Tiie  following  character  of  these  men,  principally  drawn 
from  a  memoir  of  E.  Walsh,  M.D.,*  will  not,  1  trust, 
prove  unacceptabte  to  the  reader. 

BraM<lt,  many  of  whose  surviving  relatives  I  have 
known,  is  well  known  in  Europe  as  the  destroyer  of 

•  Dublin  University  Magazine  for  1S04,  p.  76. 
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Wj'oming,  and  handed  down  to  the  horror  of  posterity, 
by  Campbell,  in  his  poem  of  Gertrude.  He  was  a 
Mohawk  wanior,  and  obtained  his  name  from  a  Dutch 
fostor  father,  who  took  care  of  the  young  savage  in  his 
infancy.  The  late  Marquis  of  Hastings,  when  Lord 
Moira,  seeing  him  in  America,  admired  his  courage  and 
address,  became  his  patron,  and  brought  him  over  to 
London.  Here  he  was  prevailed  on  to  accompany 
him  to  a  masquerade  in  his  native  costume,  painted, 
plumed,  and  armed  as  a  real  warrior;  with  one  half  of 
his  face  stained  black,  and  the  other  red.  One  of  the 
company,  habited  as  a  Grand  Turk,  doubting  if  it  was 
not  a  mere  masquerade  dress,  touched  the  top  of  his 
nose,  to  ascertain  if  he  really  wore  a  mask.  (  f  all 
things,  an  American  Indian  cannot  bear  personal  free- 
dom. Brandt  took  fire  at  the  supposed  insult,  uttered 
his  terrific  war-whoop,  and  brandishing  his  tomahawk, 
would  have  cloven  and  scalped  the  head  of  the  Grand 
Turk,  had  not  Lord  Rloira  interposed,  and  explained 
the  mistake.  The  company,  however,  took  fright,  and 
the  Lidian  warrior  was  left  to  himself,  stalking  up  and 
down  the  room  in  solitary  magnificence.  On  his  re- 
turn to  America  he  was  much  noticed,  and  for  a  time 
highly  respected.  He  was  employed  on  Indian  affairs, 
-was  accused  by  his  tribe  of  official  peculation,  and 
called  to  account.  On  this  occasion,  he  requested  the 
interference  of  his  friend, Dr.  Walsh,  who  exerted  liirr- 
self  in  his  favour.  He  possessed  some  large  estates, 
and  lived  in  great  repute.  But  he  was  proud  and  im- 
perious, unbendable  in  his  disposition,  and  of  the  most 
impetuous  and  ungovernable  passions,  and  giving  him- 
self up  to  the  common  propensity  of  the  Indians  in 
general,  ardent  spirits  ;  when  intoxicated,  was  excited 
to  a  species  of  madness.  On  one  occasion  a  violent 
quarrel  ensued  with  his  eldest  son,  who  was  so  exas- 
perated that  he  attacked  his  father.  They  rolled  on 
the  floor,  till  the  father,  drawing  his  knife,  stabbed  his 
son  to  the  heart.  After  this  circumstance  he  became 
truly  miserable,  and  died  shortly  afterwards  of  inces- 
sant intoxication.     The  relatives  of  Brandt  are  mostly 
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persons  of  superior  talents,  but  some  of  whom  are  un- 
happily addicted  to  thai  propensity  whicli  proved  his 
ruin,  and  which  bids  fair  to  operate  fatally  to  them- 
selves. Brandt's  life  has  been  published  in  an  exten- 
sive form. — The  village  of  Brantford,  on  the  Grand 
River,  in  Upper  Canada,  derives  its  name  from  him. 

Tecumseh,  was  a  Shawonese  warrier.  He  posses- 
sed all  the  energetic  qualities,  and  none  of  the  vices  of 
Brandt.  He  was  a  fine  noble  figure  ;  many  of  the  In- 
dians I  have  seen  are  remarkable  in  this  particular. 
Tecumseh's  name  and  deeds  as  a  warrier  still  live  in 
the  new  world,  and  subscriptions  arc  now  being  made 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
A  township  in  Canada,  and  another  in  IMichigan,  bear 
his  name.  In  the  late  American  war,  when  hostilities 
commenced  on  the  Canadian  frontiers,  he  took  up  the 
hatchet  and  commanded  the  Indian  allies  on  our  side. 
He  had  the  address  to  make  his  way  through  several 
of  the  United  Slate?,  and  bring  ofi"\vitb  him  many  In- 
dian recruits  ;  but  the  whole  force  he  could  muster  did 
not  exceed  650  men.  The  American  General  Hull 
crossed  the  strait  at  Amerstburgh,  and  erected  the 
American  standard,  evidently  with  a  view  to  make  a 
permanent  settlement  in  Carada  ;  but  he  attempted  in 
vain  to  bring  over  our  Provincials  and  Indians — not 
one  joined  him.*  Tecumseh  with  his  band  of  warriors 
broke  up  for  Lake  IMichigan,  and  surprised  all  the 
American  parties  aloi'gtlie  lake.  He  burst  upon  them 
like  another  Judas  Rlacabeus,  bringing  terror  a i.ddeso- 

*  When  I  ivns  stationed  at  Amherslburgh,  Wanow,  a  young 
tVjandot  Cliicf,  brought  nic  a  bundle  of  papers  and  letters  to 
read  over  at  my  leasurc,  that  I  might  ascertain  ivliethcr  there 
were  any  thing  of  importance  among  llicm  or  not.  On  inspec- 
tion I  found  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  to  the  Indians  from 
the  Oflicers  and  agents  of  General  Hull,  inviting  them  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  his  designs,  and  trying  to  instigate  lliem  to 
muster  their  forces  and  to  talio  certain  iiositions  ;  to  meet  and  join 
certain  dctatchments  in  certain  directions.  It  docs  not  appear, 
however,  as  stated  a  ove,  that  Ihcy  succeeded  with  the  Wyan- 
dots  ;  but  that  tribe  ook  up  the  tomahawk  for  the  British,  and 
were  in  several  cnga  cmcuts- 
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la'iion.  He  co-opeiated  with  General  Brock  at  the 
battle  of  Kappohanno,  and  forced  Hull  to  recross  the 
strait.  He  was  pursued  by  Tecumseh,  who  attacked 
the  American  camp  before  Detroit,  and  obliged  their 
general  to  surrender  that  important  fortress.  Tecum- 
seli  fell  in  the  field  of  battle,  but  not  till  the  united  bra- 
very of  these  gallant  men  had  saved  Upper  Canada. 
With  mingled  emotions  of  admiration  and  regret,  1 
have  stood  upon  the  spot  where  he  fell, — a  spot  as  yet 
undistinguished  by  any  mark  in  honour  ofthe  illustrious 
individual. 

Tecumseh  was  not  only  a  warrior,  but  an  orator,  a 
sachem,  and  a  prophet.  And  he  was  no  less  a  politi- 
cian. The  vigour  of  his  physical  povvers  was  only 
surpassed  by  the  energy  of  his  mind.  He  conceivqd 
a  practical  plan  of  collecting  the  various  tribes  to  the 
West  of  the  Lakes,  and  founding  a  confederate  red  re- 
public. But  I  question,  if  he  had  lived  to  attempt  it, 
whether  even  his  genius  and  ability  could  have  suc- 
ceeded. Subsequent  attempts  have  been  made  to 
gather  the  Indians  together  in  one  district  or  tract  of 
country,  but  as  I  have  been  informed,  their  own  clan- 
nish spirit  and  jealousies  would  always  prevent  the 
scheme  from  working  well. 

Their  wars,  in  a  totally  uncivilized  state,  are  marked 
by  cruelty  and  stratagem,  rather  than  by  the  essentials 
of  true  bravery.     Their  native  wars  are  predatory. 

Cruelty  marks  savage  life  in  general.  The  Indian, 
in  his  pagan  state,  and  in  remote  situations,  is  .  not 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  manhood  until  he  can  exhibit 
the  scalp  of  his  enemy.  This  is  generally  obtained  by 
stratagem.  The  youth  will  issue  from  his  native  hut, 
Bteal  to  the  abode  of  an  antagonist-tribe,  will  watch  for 
an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  his  object,  and  will, 
perhaps,  fall  upon  some  unprotected  and  defenceless 
female,  who  has  issued  from  her  habitation  and  wan- 
dered to  a  short  distance  in  pursuit  of  some  domestic? 
object  of  her  calling.  Thus  we  have  the  awlul  fact 
elicited  that  an  Indian  cannot  even  be  a  man  until  he 
has  embrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fellow  crea- 
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tiirc.  The  remark  of  the  prophet  is  thus  amply  con- 
firmed, "  The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of 
the  habitations  of  cruelty." 

With  all  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  the  Indian,  he  is 
still  distinguished  for  friendship.  His  adherence  to  a 
compact — his  faitlifulnsss  to  a  promise  or  engagement, 
are  celebrated  as  very  remarkable.  This  stamps  a 
true  nobility  on  the  Indian  chracler. 

Dr.  Walsh,  in  drawing  some  general  characteristics, 
remarks,  "  It  is  not  presuming  too  much  to  suppose 
that  if  the  country  had  not  been  visited  by  Europe- 
ans, they  would  have  emulated,  in  some  degree,  the 
Greek  republics.  It  is  true,  they  had  no  letfets,  but 
neither  could  Homer  or  his  heroes  read  or  write.  The 
Iroquees  joined  the  eloquence  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
courage,  frugality,  fortitude,  and  equality  of  the  Spar- 
tans. They  had  no  gorgeous  temples  built  with  hands, 
but  the  sky  was  their  temple,  and  the  Great  Spirit  was 
their  God.  They  fared  as  well  as  the  kings  of  Spar- 
ta, who  eat  their  black  broth  at  the  same  board  wilh 
their  fellow-citizens  in  a  building  not  better  than  a 
Mohawk  council  house.  They  lived  in  thatched  ca- 
bins, but  so  cliij  Phocian  and  Socrates  in  the  midst  of 
the  magnificence  of  Athens."  "An  unlettered  race, 
their  laws  and  customs,  their  feats  in  arms,  their 
speeches,  their  wars,  their  treaties,  have  been  preserved 
in  their  own  belts  of  tcfimpvm,  a  sealed  book  to  all  the 
world  but  themselves.  No  Homer,  no  Ossian  has 
transmitted  to  posterity,  in  traditional  rhapsodies,  tlicir 
heroes,  battles,  and  adventures.  ' 

The  Indians  are  much  subject  to  peculiar  and  vio- 
lent excitement  in  religion,  when  if  is  first  introduced 
to  their  attention,  and  when  they  experience  it  in  its 
genuineness  and  ])ower.  All  the  powers  of  nature 
seem  for  a  time  suspended,  an<l  they  are  frequently 
carried  away  from  the  spot  stiff  and  apparently  Hfeless. 
This  is  rather  appalling  to  some  spectators. 

I  should  be  far  from  hecomirgihe  apologist  for  mere 
rant  and  extravagance  ;  but  I  must  oiler  a  (ew  words 
by  way  of  explanation.     The  individual  who  contem- 
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sanctified  philosophy,  will  perceive  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  remarkable  work  among  any  people, 
especially  when  moral  and  spiritual  death  has  pre- 
vailed, there  is  generally  something  peculiar  in  the 
mode  of  their  being  affected  with  a  sense  of  their  des- 
titution of  religion,  and  of  their  danger  from  lying  un- 
der the  wrath  and  curse  of  the  Almighty.  Thus,  in 
the  early  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Wesley  and 
Whitfield,  (no  enthusiasts  themselves,)  and  in  the  early 
revivals  in  America,  there  were  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  this  nature.  Undoubtedly  the  wisdom  of 
God  is  manifested  in  this  arrangement.  It  is  suited  to 
the  state  of  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
At  those  times  deadly  unbelief  and  rank  infidelity  had 
prevailed  ;  there  was  a  darkness  which  might  be  felt ; 
and  the  apathy  of  moral  death,  which  pervaded  all 
ranks  in  the  several  communities.  Something  extra- 
ordinary was  wanted  as  an  antidote  to  this  infidelity 
and  apathy.  The  supernatural  power  of  the  gospel, 
applied  with  energy  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  a  proper 
circumstance  to  awaken  their  attention,  and  to  arouse 
their  energies.  W"hen  those  extraordinary  occur- 
rences first  transpired,  persons  of  such  character  were 
astounded,  all  human  reasoning  was  overwhelmed, 
and  many  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  a  Divine 
interference. 

All  this  may  be  applied  to  the  Indians.  It  is  a  sort 
of  miracle  for  men  to  be  affected  by  Divine  power. 
Something  like  a  miracle  seems  needed  to  turn  the 
attention  of  an  ignorant,  barbarous  people  to  God.  It 
stands  in  the  place  of  arguments,  which  they  could 
not  appreciate  for  want  of  established  and  acknow- 
ledged axioms  as  premises.  They  feel  the  force  of  it. 
They  are  conscious  of  something  supernatural  in  the 
Christian  religion  far  above  all  the  power  of  their 
conjurors,  and  stand  appalled.  As  long  as  the  magi- 
cians of  Egypt  could  perform  something  like  a  bungling 
imitation  of  the  miracles  of  Moses,  he  could  produce 
no  conviction  j    but  as  soon  as  he  went  beyond  their 
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power  to  do  so,  they  were  constrained  to  say  to  Pha- 
raoh, "This  is  the  finger  of  God."  Under  the  min- 
istry of  the  early  Methodists,  some  of  the  most  philo- 
sophical and  infidel  were  the  subjects  of  those  affec- 
tions ;  and  it  had  a  marvellous  elfect  upon  beholders. 
And  at  the  introduclion  of  Christianity  among  the 
Indians,  some  of  their  conjurors  have  been  among 
the  first  to  be  touched  with  the  Divine  power;  and  it 
has  had  tlie  same  elfect  upon  tlie  fjenerality  in  their 
tribes. 

Tho-e  peculiarities  generally  cease  after  such  a 
work  has  progressed  for  a  time,  i.  e.  wiien  the  wisdom 
of  God  sees  no  further  occasion  of  employing  them. 
Thus,  after  a  time,  the  miracles  of  the  early  Christians 
ceased.  After  a  time  also  the  work  in  the  present  re- 
vival of  religion,  called  Methodism,  went  on  in  the 
ordinary  manner  of  conviction  and  conversion  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  such  symptoms  among  the  Indians 
as  were  referred  to,  cease  after  Clirislianity  has  fairly 
gained  a  footing  amonn^  them — when,  by  cultivation 
in  knowledge  and  advancement  in  piety,  there  is  a  data 
on  which  to  erect  an  intellectual  battery. 

And  it  is  easy,  not  only  to  assign  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  these  facts,  but  also  to  account  for  them. 
There  are  several  persons,  not  onlyamongthe  Indians, 
but  also  among  the  white  [leople — among  Civilized  as 
well  as  among  barbarous  men — who  have  related  cir- 
cu-nstances  in  their  conversion  of  a  very  extraordinary 
character.  Some  of  those  persons  have  supposed  that 
they  have  distinctly  seen  the  Saviour  as  hanging  upon 
the  cross  ;  and  others,  as  in  glory,  as  before  the  throne, 
with  the  glorious  scars  of  his  body.  A  pious  female 
once  asked  use  if  I  had  ever  heard  of  a  case  of  any 
person  who  had  seen  the  Saviour  with  his  bodily  eyes  ? 
and  then  relatevl  to  me  her  own  case.  She  said,  when 
she  was  labouring  under  deep  and  painful  convictions 
of  her  sinful  and  lost  state,  and  was  seeking  a  sense  of 
pardoning  mercy,  one  day,  while  engaged  in  her  do- 
mestic employment,  she  saw  the  Saviour  hanging  upon 
the  cross,  and  immediately  felt  assured  of  her  interest 
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in  his  blooJ,  even  the  forgiveness  of  her  sins.  Others 
have  supposed  that  they  have  distinctlj-  heard  a  voice 
spealiing  to  them  in  the  language  of  some  portion  of 
Scripture,  or  in  other  words.  Ail  this,  I  believe,  will 
admit  of  illustration.  The  theory  of  perception  is  as 
follows  :  The  outward  senses  are  acted  upon  by  some 
outward  object;  this  produces  an  altered  state  of  the 
nerve  called  a  sensation.  This  sensation  is  conveyed 
to  the  brain,  and  produces  a  perception  of  the 
object.  In  this  manner,  the  soul  is,  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses,  made  acquainted  with  outward 
things.  It  is  clearly  shown  by  philosophers,  that  the 
nerve  may  be  brought,  by  various  causes,  into  such  an 
altered  state,  without  being  acted  upon  by  external  ob- 
jects. Also,  that  the  brain  itself,  without  the  process 
of  sensation,  from  various  causes,  may  be  so  alTected, 
as  is  usual  in  the  act  o(  perception,  when  an  ouUvard 
sensation  is  conveyed  to  it ;  and  in  either  case,  the 
subject  of  it  supposes  he  hears  or  sees  the  external 
object,  and  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  precisely  the 
same  effect  is  produced  upon  his  brain  as  is  produced 
by  the  process  of  sensation.  He  has,  therefore,  as 
firm  a  conviction  that  he  really  does  hear  and  see,  as 
he  can  have  when  that  is  actually  the  case.  These 
things  have  often  been  realized  by  highly  nervous  per- 
sons, by  persons  who  are  insane,  and  by  persons  of 
strong  imagination.  Hence,  some  worldly-wise  philo- 
sophers suppose  they  can  sufficiently  account  for  all 
those  impressions  on  philosophical  principles,  and  en- 
deavour to  explode  the  idea  of  all  divine  and  superna- 
tural interference  and  influence.  But,  in  a  number  of 
cases,  is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  impressions  do 
not  proceed  from  disordered  action  of  the  intellect  ? 
Sincere  Christians  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  ac- 
cess to,  and  does  really  influence,  the  souls  of  men. 
And  if  he  so  work  upon  the  mind  as  to  produce  the 
same  altered  state  of  the  brain  as  is  precisely  produced 
by  the  process  of  perception,  may  not  such  individuals 
justly  suppose  they  see  an  outward  object,  or  hear  an 
outward  voice  ?  And  yet  this  is  not  the  vagary  of  a 
e2 
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JisorJered  imagination,  but  a  real  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  method  he  chooses  to  employ  in 
giving  such  individuals  an  assurance  of  their  part  in 
the  atoning  blood. 

I  ought  to  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  disquisition. 
Let  it  not  be  thought  I  am  enthusiastic,  or  an  advocate 
for  miracles  in  these  latter  days.  I  am  only  attempt- 
ing to  assign  reasons  -for  the  existence  nf  facts.  Such 
appearances  t/o  present  themselves  to  our  observa- 
tion. I  am  well  convinced  they  are  not  feigned, 
or  assumed  by  designing  men,  but  that  they  are  real, 
and  without  hypocrisy  ;  and,  in  reviewing  the  character 
of  the  Indians,  I  thought  it  right  to  notice  this  charac- 
teristic among  others,  and  to  endeavour  to  set  it  in  its 
true  light. 

In  personal  appearance,  the  Indians  are  straight  and 
erect,  well  proportioned,  and  noble  in  their  bearing, 
some  of  them  remarkably  so.  They  are  copper-co- 
lourred  ;  which,  however,  by  a  different  mode  of  living, 
and  by  attention  to  cleanliness,  becomes  of  a  lighter 
hue  ;  yea,  not  much  darker  than  that  of  many  persons 
of  European  origin.  Their  face  is  round,  their  cheek 
bones  high,. forehead  small,  lips  thick,  and  noses  gener- 
ally broad,  with  wide  nostrils  :  their  eyes  small  and 
black,  or  of  a  chestnut  colour  :  their  hair  black,  thick, 
strong,  and  uncurled.  Their  women  wear  it  long,  and 
tie  it  with'  a  string  or  ribbon  near  to  the  head.  The 
men  crop  tlieirs  close  on  the  forehead.  They  have  lit- 
tle or  no  beards  on  their  face.  They  have  small  feet. 
They  are  auick  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  swift  of 
foot. 

The  dress,  among  those  who  have  had  no  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  has  no  great  distinction  be- 
tween male  and  female.  They  wear  nocoverihgon 
the  head.  Those  who  have  had  a-  little  intercourse 
with  civilized  people  wear  a  handkerchief  tied,  or 
wrapped  round  their  heads.  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
Pagans,  when  assembled  for  presents,  wi-th  any  thing 
they  could  pick  up  from  the  white  people,  hats  or 
caps  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  textures,  colours,  and  com- 
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positions, — some  of  them  very  grotesque  in  appearance. 
Many  of  tlie  remote  Pagans  go  barefooted,  or,  at  best, 
with  mocliasins,  made  of  deer-skin,  which  are  soon 
soalicd  through  with  wet.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
have  what  are  called  legging?,  or  a  piece  of  cloth 
Btilched  on  on  one  side,  which  covers  from  the  thigh 
downwards  to  the  foot.  These  articles,  with  a  shirt, 
blanket,  &.c.,  complete  their  clothing.  The  men  wear 
a  red  sash  round  their  waists. 

The  Indians,  however,  on  our  most  cultivated  mis- 
sion stations,  in  general,  dress  like  the  white  people  ; 
only  they  are  fond  of  the  mockasins  and  the  sash. 
Some  of  the  females  wear  leggings.  They  go  without 
caps,  or  bonnets,  or  any  covering  on  their  lieads — wear 
short  gowns,  which  reach  only  to  the  knees,  with  the 
other  parts  of  their  dress  below  ;  they  throw  a  blanket 
over  their  heads,  and  hold  it  round  their  waist.  At 
other  times,  you  tviU  see  them  with  a  handsome  black 
beaver  hat,  with  large  brim,  but  never  with  a  bonnet, 
and  a  neat  length  of  blue  cloth  as  a  shawl.  Some 
few  nearer  approach  to  the  European  costume. 

iWany  parts  of  their  best  dresses  are  very  much  or- 
namented with  beads  and  porcupine  quids,  i.  e.  nt  the 
bottom  of  the  leggings  and  gown,  and  round  the  waists. 

The  Indians  are,  in  general,  passionately  fond  of  or- 
naments. Among  the  Pagans,  the  mos't  ragged  and 
filthy  will  have  lar-ge  stripes  of  silver  round  their  hats, 
when  they  happen  to  have  them,  and  round  their  arms 
and  wrists,  and  pending  from  their  ears  and  noses. 
They. wear  also  rings  and  trinkets  on  their  fingers  and 
other  parts  of  their  bodies.  The  wild  Pagans  paint 
their  faces  and  ditferent  parts  of  their  bodies  various 
colours.  Taste  is  an  arbitrary  thing,  depending  upon 
custom  and  habit,  and  not  subject  to  any  general  fixed 
rule  ! 

I  now  give,  as  before  intimated,  a  specimen  in  prose 
and  verse,  of  the  talent  of  the  native  Ochipwas.  The 
first  is  an  article  written  by  a  young  man,  with  whom 
I  am  personally  and  well  acquainted,  and  delivered  at 
an  exhibition    of  the   students   of  the  Oneida    con- 
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ference-seminary,  whose  name  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. The  second,  by  an  Ochipvva  young  man, who 
waa  formerly  an  apprentice  to  the  printing  business  in 
the  Guardian  Office  in  Toronto.  He  was  subsequent- 
ly sent  to  the  Upper  Canada  Academy,  where  he 
evinced  talents  of  a  superior  order. 

"  MISSIONARY    ENTERPRISE. 

"  The  missionary  efforts  are  the  most  successful  of 
all  the  benevolent  enterprises  that  have  been  put  into 
o^^eration  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  civilization 
in  the  world.  When  the  night  of  barbarism  and  su- 
perstition covered  the  whole  face  of  the  continent  of 
America,  the  poor  and  degraded  inhabitant  made  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  the  objects  of  his  adoration.  True, 
he  had  heard  his  forefathers  speak  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
who  presided  over  all,  and  created  all,  and  required  the 
adoration  of  all.  But  he  knew  not  how  to  fulfil  this 
requirement;  and,  though  he  never  bowed  himself  be- 
fore an  idol,  nor  olTered  himself  as  a  sacrafice  to  ap- 
jiease  the  anger  of  his  gods,  yet  he  never  heard  the 
Divine  revelation  of  God's  holy  word  till,  in  the  course 
of  events,  another  race  of  men,  from  an  unknown  land 
appeared  on  his  native  coasts,  bearing  to  him,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  "  the  seeds  of  life  and  death."  Many 
efforts  wtire  made  by  pious  and  Christian  people  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Indian  race;  but  in  vain,  till  they 
were  disappearing  from  the  limits  of  civilized  society. 
At  length  the  voice  of  humanity  prevailed  in  every 
heart  of  philanthropy,  and  now,  at  the  present  day,  a 
unanimous  chord  of  sentiment  is  vibrating  in  the  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  world,  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
the  human  race.  Already  has  community  enlist- 
ed its  combined  eflorts  in  favour  of  the  mission- 
ary cause.  Already  have  men  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  and  even  to  the 
distant  islands  of  the  sea,  there  to  plant  the  standard  of 
Christianity,  the  Gospel  of  the  Great  Redeemer;  to 
those  regions  where  ignorance  and  idolatry  are  still 
swaying  their  brutalizing   influences  over  the  mind  of 
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man  ;  to  Asia,  where  the  demon  of  idolatry  exults  in  the 
misery  of  the  wretched  inhahitant,  where  its  despotic 
tyranny  has  rent  from-  the  human  heart  all  that  is  en- 
dearing in  life,  and  has  taught  the  mother  to  tear  away 
from  her  bosom  her  infant,  and  ofler  it  to  contending 
alligators  and  the  widow  to  ascend  the  funeral  j)ile 
of  her  husband  ;  and  to  Africa,  which  appears  the 
blackest  in  the  catalogue  of  human  misery,  where  the 
people  are  still  bowing  themselves  down  in  the  most 
revolting  idolatry,  and  wasting  away,  as  though  a  migh- 
ty pestilence  were  making  its  dreadful  ravages  and  de- 
populating her  sultry  shores— where  the  people  of 
other  lands  are  capturing,  with  cruel  hand,  her  defence- 
less sons,  and  consigning  them  to  the  chains  of  sla- 
very. 

The  great  object  of  this  benevolent  enterprise  is  the 
general  dispersion  of  Christianity,  and  the  purification 
of  the  whole  v/orld  from  the  abominations  of  idolatry, 
ignorance,  and  barbarity.  It  is  not  love  of  power  or 
dominion  that  induces  the  missionary  to  cross  the 
mighty  deep,  and  proclaim  the  everlasting  truth  to  those 
barbarian  shores,  and  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  of 
the  west,  to  preach  the  name  of  Christ  to  those  who 
are  sitting  in  darkness,  and  who  are  fast  hastening  to 
destruction.  Notwithstanding  all  that  is  dear  at  home, 
and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  he  may  have  to  en- 
counter, yet  he  has  gone  forth  in  the  name  of  his  hea- 
venly master  who  commanded  to  go  forth  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations. 

How  pleasing  and  glorious  has  been  the  effect  of 
this  holy  cause  in  those  parts  where  the  missionary  has 
employed  his  labors  !  Idolatry  and  superstition  are 
vanishing  like  the  shades  of  night  before  the  splendour 
of  the  rising  sun.  Where  darkness  so  lately  reigned, 
the  light  of  truth  is  shining,  and  thousands  of  the  re- 
deemed are  sending  forth  their  praises  to  their  great 
Deliverer.  Thus  far  it  has  prospered.  It  will  go  on 
from  prosperity  to  prosperity,  for  it  is  the  work,  and  it 
is  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  It  will  go  on  till  the 
night  of  barbarism  shall  be  dispelled  from  the  face  of 
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the  earlli,  and  the  pure  and  benign  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity every  where  prevail — "  Then  the  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  re- 
joice and  blossom  as  the  rose."  AVe  may  indeed  in- 
(lulcre  the  pleasing  hope  that  the  period  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  all  nations  shall  know  their  God — when  the 
red  man  of  the  forest  shall  raise  his  song  of  praise,  and 
the  whole  continent  of  America  resound  with  the  praises 
of  God,  and  re-echo  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  the  name  of  the  Redeemer. 

Shawahnekizhek 

alias 

H.  Steinhaur." 


HEBREW     MELODY. 

BY   WILH.4M   WILSON. 

"  We  sal  down  on  the  banks  of  dark  Babylon's  slreami, 
And  we  wept,  as  ive  thought  of  our  Zion  in  dreams  ; 
And  our  harps,  that  so  oft  to  sweet  echoes  were  strung. 
On  the  willows'  soft  branches  now  silently  hung. 

"  For  our  foes  that  had  led  us  ingloriously  forth, 
With  the  laugh  of  derision,  required  of  us  mirth  ; 
And  in  accents  of  scorn  they  thus  taunted  our  wron»8- 
"  Come,  sing  ye  to  us  one  of  Zion's  proud  songs. 

"  \\\  '.  how  shall  we  sing  in  our  lone  fettered  band. 
The  song  of  the  Lord  in  a  far  stranger  land  % 
Ah  !  how  shall  we  sing  those  enrapturing  strains. 
That  once  we  have  sung  in  loved  Judea's  plains  1 

"  Oh  daughter  of  Zion  !  thou  chosen  of  God, 
Whose  marbles  so  hallowed  we  often  have  trod, 
Let  the  right  of  our  hand  its  deep  cunning  forget. 
If  wc  chide  for  thy  memory  one  tearful  regret. 

"  Far  away  from  our  homes  shall  our  footsteps  be  bent, 
Far  away  shall  be  heard  our  wild  song  of  lament ; 
For  the  glow  of  our  hearts  as  an  eagle  is  crusli'd, 
And  the  joj  of  our  bosoms  in  silence  i]  hush'd. 
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"  Oh  !  never  again  'neath  those  halcyon  skies. 
In  the  halls  of  our  sires,  shall  our  orisons  rise  ; 
For  lo  I  where  the  bright  beam  of  gladness  once  shone, 
Halh  dark  desolation  ereeted  his  throne. 

"  Pemember,  O  Lord,  the  proud  Edomite  train. 

Who  mocked  in  their  madness  thy  sons  that  were  slain, 

And  round  the  dread  ruin  exultiiigly  stood, 

While  the  courts  of  thy  temple  were  drenching  in  blood.' 


Some  of  their  eminent  orators  ought  to  be  mentioned 
here,  with  specimens  of  their  productions.  I  did  not 
think,  however,  I  could  more  gratify  the  reader  than  by 
.presenting,  from  the  Quebec  Mercury,  the  following 
observations  on  Indian  eloquence.  It  will,  at  the  same 
time,  illustrate  their  character  in  many  other  particu- 
lars, and  thus  ser\e  to  corroborate  several  remarks 
already  made  : 

'■  A  few  suns  more,  and  the  Indian  will  live  only  in 
history.  A  few  centuries,  and  that  history  will  be 
coloured  with  the  mellow  romantic  light  in  which  time 
robes  the  past,  and  contrasted  with  the  then  present 
wealth  and  splendour  of  America,  may  seem  so  im- 
possible, as  to  elicit  from  the  historian  a  philosophic 
doubt  of  its  authenticity.  The  period  may  arrive 
when  the  same  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  he- 
roic days  of  every  people,  may  attend  its  records,  and 
the  stirring  deeds  of  the  battle  field  and  council  fire 
may  be  regarded  as  attractive  fictions,  or,  at  the  best, 
as  beautiful  exaggerations. 

"  This  is  but  in  the  nature  of  things.  Actious  always 
love  their  reality  and  distinctness  in  the  prospective  of 
ages:  time  is  their  charnel  house;  and  no  memorials 
are  to  be  lost  or  forgotten,  as  soon  as  those  of  conquered 
nations.  Of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  little  more  than 
a  name  has  survived,  and  the  Indian  niay  meet  no 
better  fate.  Even  though  our  own  history  is  enveloped 
in  theirs,  it  is  somewhat  to  be  feared,  that,  from  neg- 
lect, the  valuable  cover  will  be  suffered  to  decay,  and 
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care  bestowed  onlj'  on  the  precious  contents.  '  Be  it 
so,'  exclaim  some  ;  'what  pleasure  or  profit  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  remembrance  of  such  things?  Let 
the  wild  legend  be  forgotten  ;  they  are  but  exhibitions 
of  a  savage  life,  teeming  with  disgusting  excess  and 
brutal  passion.  They  pourtray  man  in  no  interesting 
light;  for  with  every  redeeming  trait  there  rises  on 
some  a  revolving  characteristic  in  horrid  contrast. 
Was  lie  grateful  ?  so  was  his  revenge  bloody  and  eter- 
nal. Was  he  brave  ?  so  was  he  treacherous.  Was 
he  generous?  so  was  he  crafty  and  cruel.' 

"But  a  more  philosophical  mind  would  say,  'No! 
he  presents  a  part  of  the  panorama  of  humanity,  and 
his  extermination  is  an  embodiment  of  a  greatTirinciple 
— the  same  retreat  of  the  children  of  the  wilderness 
before  the  wave  of  civilization  ;  hence  arises  a  deep 
interest  in  his  fortune,  which  should  induce  us  to  pre- 
serve, carefully  and  faithfully,  the  most  Iriflirg  records 
of  his  greatnes  and  degredation.  At  a  time  when  bar- 
barous nations  elsewhere  had  lost  their  primitive  puri- 
ty, we  find  him  the  only  true  child  of  nature — '.lie  best 
specimen  of  man  in  his  native  simplicity.  We  should 
remember  him  as  a  study  of  human  nature — as  an  in- 
stance of  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and  evil  passions. 
We  perceive  in  him  fine  emotions  of  feelings  and  deli- 
cacy, and  unrestrained  systematic  cruelty,  grandeur  of 
spirit,  and  hypocritical  cunning,  genuine  courage  and 
findish -treachery.  He  was  like  some  beautiful  sjiar, 
part  of  which  is  regular,  clear,  and  sparkling,  while  a 
portion  impregnated  with  clay,  is  dark  and  forbid- 
ding. 

"  But  above  all,  as  being  an  engrossing  subject  to  aD 
American,  as  coming  to  us  the  only  relic  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  aborigines,  and  tjie  most  perfect  emblem 
of  their  character,  theip  glory,  and  their  intellect,  we 
should  dearly  cherish  the  remains  of  their  oratory. 
In  those  we  see  developed  the  motives  which  animated 
their  actions,  and  the  light  and  shadows  of  their  very 
soul.  The  iron  encasement  of  apparent  apathy,  in 
which  the  savage  had  fortified  himself,  impenetrable 
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at  ordinary  moments,  is  laid  aside  in  the  council  room. 
The  genius  of  eloquence  burst  the  swathirg  bands  of 
custom,  and  tiie  Indian  stands  forth  accessible,  natural, 
and  legible.  We  commune  with  him,  listen  to  hii 
complaints ;  understand,  appreciate,  and  even  feel 
his  injuries. 

"  As  Indian  eloquence  is  a  key  to  their  character,  so  is 
it  a  noble  monument  of  their  iilerature.  Oratory  sel- 
dom finds  a  more  auspicious  St  Id.  A  wild  people,  and 
region  of  thought,  forebade  feebleness  ;  uncultivated,  but 
intelligent  and  sensitive,  a  purity  of  idea,  chastely  com- 
bined with  energy  of  expression,  ready  fluency  and  ima- 
gery now  exquisitely  delicate,  now  soaring  to  the  sub- 
lime, all  united  to  rival  the  eflorts  of  any  ancient  or  mo- 
dern orator. 

"What  CDn  be  imagined  more  impressive,  than  a 
warrior  rising  in  the  council  room  to  address  those  who 
bore  the  same  scarred  marks  of  iheir  tille  to  fame  and 
the  chieftainship  ?  The  dignified  stature,the  easy  repose 
of  limbs — the  graceful  gesture,  the  dark  speaking  eye, 
excite  equal  admiration  atui  expectation.  We  would 
anticipate  eloquence  from  an  Indian.  He  has  animating 
remembrances — a  poverty  of  language,  which  exacts 
rich  and  apposite  melaphoricnl  ;illu-ions,  even  for  ordin- 
ary conversation — a  mind  «  hich,  like  his  body, has  never 
been  trammelled  and  mechaniseil  by  the  formalities  of 
Bociety,  and  passions  which,  from  tlie  very  outward  re- 
straint imposed  upon  them,  burnt  mo'e  fiercely  within. 
There  is  a  mine  of  truth  in  tlie  reply  of  Red  Jacket,  when 
called  a  warrior.  '  A  warrior  !  saiii  he  ;'  I  am  an  orator 
— I  was  born  an  orator.' 

"  There  are  not  many  speeches  remaining  on  record, 
but  even  in  this  small  number  Ih-re  is  such  a  rich,  yet 
varied  vein  of  all  the  characieristii-s  of  true  eloquence, 
that  we  even  rise  from  their  perusal  with  regret  that  so 
few  have  been  preserved.  No  where  can  be  found  a 
poetic  thought  clothed  in  more  raiitivating  simplicity  of 
expression,  than  in  the  answer  of  Tecumseh  to  Gover- 
nor Harrison,  in  the  conference  at  Vincennes.  It  cnn- 
taini  a  high  moral  rebuke,  and  a  sarcasm  heightened  in 
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effect  by  an  evident  consciousness  of  loftiness  above  the 
reach  of  insult.  At  the  close  of  his  aJdress,  he  found' 
that  no  chair  had  been  placed  for  him,  a  neglect  which 
Governor  Harrison  ordered  to  be  remedied  as  soon  as 
discovered.  Suspeiting,  perhaps,  that  it  was  more  an 
aflrontthan  a  mislake,  with  an  air  of  dignity  elevated  al- 
most to  haughtiness,  he  dechned  the  seal  prufTered,  with 
the  words,  '  your  father  requests  you  to  take  a  chair,' 
and  answered,  as  he  calmly  disposed  himr^elf  on  the 
ground,  'Myfatherl  The  sun  is  my  father,  and  the 
earth  is  my  mother.     I  will  repose  upon  her  bosom  1 

"  As  they  excelled  in  the  beantiful,soalsii  tliey  possess- 
ed a  nice  sense  of  tiie  ridiculous.  Tliere  is  a  clever 
strain  of  irony,  united  with  the  sharpest  taunt,  in  the 
speech  of  Garangula  to  De  la  Barre,  the  Governor  of 
Canada,  when  that  crafty  Frenchman  met  his  tibe  in 
council,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  peace,  and  repara- 
tion for  past  injuries.  Tiie  European,  a  faithful  believer 
in  the  maxim  that  '  Enquerrez  ou  la  peau  du  lion  ne  pent 
sutfire  il  y  faut  coudre  un  lopin  de  celle  du  regnard,'  at> 
tempted  to  overawe  the  savage  by  threats,  which  he 
well  knew  he  had  no  power  to  execute.  Garangula, 
who  also  was  well  aware  of  the  weakness,  replied, 
'  Yonondia,  you  must  have  believed,  w  hen  you  left  Que- 
bec, that  the  sun  had  burnt  up  all  the  forests  which  ren- 
der our  country  inaccessible  to  the  French,  or  the  lakes 
had  so  overflowed  their  banks,  that  they  had  surrounded 
our  castles,  and  that  it  was  ini|)ossible  for  us  to  get  out  of 
them.  Yes,  surely  you  must  have  drenmcd  so,  and 
f^iriosity  of  seeing  so  great  a  wonder  has  brought  you  so 
far.  Hear,  Yonondia  :  our  i''orae»  had  taken  their  clubs, 
our  children  and  oH  men  had  carried  their  bows  and 
arrows  into  the  heart  of  your  camp,  if  our  warriors  had 
not  disarmed  them,  and  kept  tbein  back  when  your  mes- 
•eng.^rs  came  to  our  castle.'  We  cannot  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  eflecl  of  their  liarangues  upon  their  own  peo- 
ple, and  at  the  same  lime  a  finer  instance  of  their  grate- 
fulne-8  when  sUilfidly  touched,  than  in  the  address  to  the 
Wallah  Wallahs  by  their  young  chief,  the  Morning 
Star.     In  consequence  of  the  death  of  several  of  their 
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tribe,  killed  in  one  of  tlieir  prefatory  excursions  against 
tlie  whites,  they  had  collecteil  in  a  large  body  for  the 
purpose  of  assailing  them.  The  stern,  uncomprooiising 
hostility  with  which  they  were  BMimated,  may  be  ima- 
gined from  tlie  words  thi^y  chanted  on  approaching  to  the 
attack:  '  Kest,  brothers,  rest !  You  will  be  avenged! 
The  tears  of  your  widows  will  cease  to  flow,  when  they 
behold  the  blood  of  your  murderers,  and  on  seeing  their 
scalps;  your  children  shall  sing  and  leap  wiih  joy. 
Rest,  brothers,  in  peace  !  Rest,  we  shall  have  blood  !' 
The  last  strains  of  the  death  song  had  died  away.  The 
gleaming  eye,  burninff  with  the  desire  of  revenge, — the 
countenance,  fierce  even  through  an  Indian's  cloak,—  the 
levelled  gun  ami  pi>ised  arrow  lorbade  promise  of  peace, 
and  their  sujierior  force  as  little  hope  of  successful  re- 
sislence.  At  this  moment  of  awful  excitement,  a 
mounted  troop  burst  in  between  them,  and  its  leader 
addressed  his  kindred  :  '  Friends  and  relations  I  Three 
snows  have  only  passed  over  our  heads  since  we  were  a 
poor,  miserable  people.  Our  enemies  were  numerous 
and  powerful ;  we  were  few  and  vveak.  Our  hearts 
were  as  tlie  hearts  of  children.  We  could  not  light  like 
warriors,  and  wei-e  ilriven  like  deer  about  the  plain. 
When  the  thunder  rolleil,  and  the  rains  pui:.cd,  we  had 
no  place  save  the  roiks  whereon  we  could  lay  our  heads. 
Is  such  the  case  now"?  No.  We  have  regained  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  our  fathers,  in  which  they  and 
their  fathers'  fathers  lie  buried  ;  our  hearts  are  great 
within  us,  and  we  are  now  a  nation.  Who  has  produced 
this  change  1  The  white  man  !  And  are  we  to  treat 
him  with  ingratitude?  The  warrior,  with  the  strong 
arm  and  great  heart,  will  never  rob  a  friend!'  The 
result  was  wonderful.  There  was  a  complete  revulsion 
of  feeling.  The  angry  waves  were  quieted,  and  the 
savage,  forgetting  his  enmity,  smoked  the  calumet  with 
those  whom  tlie  eloquence  of  Morning  Star  alone  had 
saved  from  his  scalping  knife. 

"  Fearlessness  and  success  in  battle  were  the  highest 
titles  to  honour,  and  an  accusntion  of  cowardice  was  a 
deadly  insult,     A  reproach  of  this  kind  to   a  celebralej 
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chief  received  a  chivalric  reply.  Kognelhagecton,  or^ 
as  he  was  more  generally  called,  Wliite  Eyes,  at  the 
lime  his  nation  was  soliciied  to  j'lin  in  the  war  against 
the  Americans,  in  our  stiuggle  for  liberty,  exerted  liia 
influence  against  hostile  measures.  His  answer  to  the 
Senecas,  who  were  in  the  Brili^h  inleiest,  and  who,  ir- 
ritated by  his  obstinate  adherence  to  peace,  allempled  to 
humble  him  by  reference  to  an  old  story  of  the  Dela- 
wares  being  a  conquered  people,  is  a  marilj  and  digni» 
fied  assertion  of  imlepenclence.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
noble  motto  of  the  Frenchman— '  Je  n'estime  un  autre 
plus  grand  que  moi  iors  que  j'ai  mon  epee.'  '  I  know 
well,'  s-aid  he,  '  that  you  consider  us  a  conquered  nation 
— as  women — as  your  itiferiors.  You  have,  say  you, 
ehortened  our  legs,  and  put  petticoats  on  us.  You  say 
you  have  given  us  a  hoe  and  a  corn  pounder,  and  told 
us  to  plant  and  pound  (or  you — you  men — you  warriors.* 
But  look  al  me — am  I  not  lull  grown  ?  And  have  I  not 
a  warrior's  dress  ?  Aye  !  I  am  a  man — and  these  are 
I'le  arms  of  a  man — and  all  that  country  is  mine!' 
What  a  dauntless  vindication  of  manhood,  and  wliat  a 
nice  perception  of  Indian  character,  is  tliis  appeal  to 
their  love  of  courage,  and  their  admiration  f)riine  form, 
vi-orous  limbs,  complete  arm?,  and  a  proud  demean- 
our !  How  effective  and  emphatic  the  conclusion,  '  all 
that  country  is  mine  !'  exclaimed  in  a  toue  of  mingled 
defiance  and  pride,  and  accompanied  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand  over  the  rich  country  bordering  on  the  Alleghany. 
"  This  bold  s]ieecli  quelled  for  a  t'me  all  opposition, 
hut  the  desire  to  engage  against  tlie  Americans  became 
BO  vehement,  that,  as  a  last  resort,  he  proposed  to  the 
tiibe  to  wait  ten  days  before  commencing  hostilities. 
Even  this  was  about  to  be  denied  him,  and  the  term 
traitor  beginning  to  be  whi-pereil  arotmd,  when  he  rose 
in  council  and  began  an  animated  expostulation  against 
their  conduct.  He  depicteil  its  inevitable  consequences, 
the  sure  advance  of  the  white  man  and  the  ruin  of  his 
nation  ;   and  then,  in  a  generous  manner,  dinclaimed  any 

•  Thif  they  used  to  consider  women's  employment.      ^ 
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intefest  or  feeling  separate  from  those  friends,  and  added, 
•  But  if  you  will  go  out  in  iliis  war,  you  shall  not  go 
without  me.  I  have  taken  peace  measures,  it  is  true, 
with  a  view  of  saving  my  tribe  from  destruction.  But 
if  yon  think  me  in  the  wrong — if  you  give  more  credit 
to  runaway  vagabonds  than  to  your  own  friends — to 
a  man— to  a  warrior — to  a  Delaware;  if  you  insist 
upon  figliting  the  Americans,  go  !  and  I  will  go  with 
you.  Jlnd  I  will  not  go  like  the  bear  hunter,  who 
sets  his  dogs  upon  the  animal,  to  be  beaten  about  with 
his  paws,  while  he  keeps  himself  at  a  safe  distance. 
No!  I  will  lead  you  on.  I  will  place  myself  in 
the  front.  I  will  fall  with  the  fir-t  of  you.  You  can 
do  as  you  choose  ;  but  as  for  me,  I  will  not  survive  my 
nation.  I  will  not  live  to  bewail  the  miserable  destruc- 
tion of  a  brave  people,  who  deserveJ,  as  you  do,  a  bet- 
ter fate  !' 

"  The  allusion  to  their  greater  confidence  in  foreign- 
ers than  in  their  own  kindred,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
censure,  wonderfully  strengthened  by  a  beautiful  cli- 
materic  arrangement.  Commencing  with  a  friend — 
and  who  so  grateful  as  an  Indian  1 — it  passes  to  a 
man — and  who  so  vain  of  his  birthright  as  an  Indian  1 
then  to  a  warrior — and  who  more  glorious  to  the  savage 
than  the  man  of  battles  1 — and  lastly,  to  a  Delaware — 
a  word  which  rings  through  the  heart  of  his  hearers, 
starts  into  life  a  host  of  proud  associations ;  and, 
while  it  deepens  their  contempt  for  the  stranger,  im- 
parts a  grandeur  to  the  orator, — -in  whom  the  friend, 
the  man,  the  warrior,  the  Delaware,  are  personified. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  conclusion  added  to  its  force. 
It  was  the  out-bursting  of  that  firm  determination 
never  to  forsake  their  customs  and  laws — that  brother- 
hood of  feeling  which  have  ever  inspired  the  action  of 
the  aborigines — a  spirit  which  time  has  strengthened, 
insult  hardened  to  obstinacy,  and  oppression  rendered 
almost  hereditary.  It  bespeaks  a  bold  soul,  resolved 
to  die  with  the  loss  of  its  country's  liberties. 

"  We  pass  by  the  eflect  of  this  speech,  by  merely 
stating  that  it  was  successful,   to  notice  a  letter  much 


of  the  same  rharacler  as  the  close  of  the  last,  sent  to 
General  Clinch  by  the  cliief  who  is  now  setting  our 
troops  at  defiance  in  Florida.*  '  You  have  arms,'  says 
he,  '  and  so  have  we  ;  you  have  powder  and  lead,  and 
«o  have  we  ;  you  have  men,  and  so  have  we  ;  your 
men  will  fight,  and  so  will  ours,  ////  the  last  drop  of 
the  Seminole's  blood  has  moistened  the  dust  of  his 
hunting  ground.''  This  needs  no  comment.  Intre- 
pidity is  their  character. 

"  View  these  evidences  of  atlachment  to  the  cus- 
toms of  their  fathers,  and  of  heroic  resolution  to  leave 
their  bones  in  the  forests  where  tliey  were  born,  and 
which  were  their  inheritance  ;  and  then  revert  to  their 
unavailing,  hopeless  resistente  against  the  march  of 
civilization  ;  and,  though  we  know  it  is  the  rightful, 
natural  course  of  things,  yet  it  is  a  hard  heart  which 
does  not  foci  for  their  fate.  Turn  to  Red  Jacket's 
graphic  description  of  the  fraud  which  purloined  their 
territory,  and  shame  mingles  somewhat  with  our  pity. 
'Brothers  !  at  the  treaties  held  at  the  purchase  of  our 
lands,  the  while  men,  with  sivcci  voices  and  smiling 
faces,  told  us  they  loved  \is,  and  Ihey  would  not  cheat 
us,  but  that  the  king's  children  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  would  cheat  us.  These  things  puzzle  our  heads, 
and  we  believe  that  the  Indians  must  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  not  trust  either  in  your  people  or  in 
the  king's  children.  Brothers  !  our  seats  were  once 
large,  and  yours  very  small.  You  have  now  become 
a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  left  to 
spread  our  blankets.''  .True,  and  soon  their  graves 
will  be  all  Ihey  shall  retain  of  their  own  ample  hunting 
grounds.  Their  strength  is  wasted,  their  countless  war- 
riors dead,  their  forests  laid  low,  and  their  burial 
places  upturned  by  the  ploughshare.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  war-cry  of  a  Pawhattan,  a  Delaware, 
and  an  Ahenaquis  struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  a  pale 
face  ;  but  now  the  Seminole  is  singing  his  last  spng. 

"  Some   of  the  speeches   of  Shenandoah,   a   cele- 
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brateJ  Oneida  chief,  contain  the  truest  touches  of 
natural  eloquence.  He  lived  to  a  great  age  ;  and  in 
his  last  oration  in  council,  he  opened  with  the  follow- 
ing sentence  :  'Brothers!  I  am  an  aged  hemlock. 
The  winds  of  an  hundred  winters  have  whistled  through 
my  branches,  and  I  am  dead  at  the  top.'  Every 
reader  who  has  seen  a  tall  hemlock,  with  a  dry  and 
leafless  top  surmounting  its  dark  green  foliage,  will  feel 
the  force  of  the  simile.  '  I  am  dead  at  the  top.'  Hia 
memory,  and  all  the  vigorous  powers  of  youth,  had 
departed  for  ever. 

"  Not  less  felicitious  was  the  close  of  a  speech  made 
by  Pushmataha,  a  venerable  chief  of  a  western  tribe, 
at  a  council  held,  we  believe,  in  Washington,  many 
years  since.  In  alluding  to  his  extreme  age,  and  to 
t!ie  probability  that  he  mig'.it  not  even  survive  the 
journey  back  again  to  his  tribe,  he  said :  '  My  children 
will  walk  through  the  forest,  and  the  great  spirit  will 
whiatle  in  the  tree  tops,  and  the  llowers  will  spring  up 
in  the  trails' — but  Pushmataha  will  hear  not — he  will 
.see  the  flowers  no  more.  He  will  be  gone.  His  peo- 
ple will  know  that  he  is  dead.  Tlie  news  will  corao  " 
to  their  ears,  as  the  sound  of  the  fall  of  a  mighty  oak 
in  the  stillness  of  the  ivoods.'' 

'^  The  most  powerful  tribes  have  been  destroyed  ; 
and  as  Sadekenatle  expressed  it,  '  strike  at  the  roof, 
and  when  the  trunk  shall  be  cut  down,  the  branches 
shall  fall  of  course.'  The  trunk  has  fallen,  the 
branches  are  slowly  withering,  shortly  the  question, 
viho  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  1  may  be  made  of  tha 
whole  race,  and  find  not  a  sympathizing  reply. 

"  Their  actions  may  outlive,  but  their  oratory  we 
think  must  survive  their  fate.  It  contains  many  attri- 
butes of  true  eloquence.  With  a  language  too  barren, 
and  minds  too  free  for  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  they  still 
attained  the  power  of  touching  the  feeliiig,  and  a  subli- 
mity of  style  which  rival  the  highest  productions  of 
their  more  cultivated  enemies.     Expression   apt   and 

•  An  Indian  path  or  track. 


pointed — language  strong  and  figurative — comparison 
rich  and  bold — descriptions  correct  and  picturesque, — 
and  gesture  energetic  and  graceful,  were  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  their  oratory.  The  latter  ora- 
tions, accurate  mirrors  of  their  character  ;  their  brave- 
ry, immoveable  stoici3m,and  a  native  grandeur,  lieight- 
ened  as  they  are  in  expressiveness  by  the  melan- 
choly accompaniment  of  approaching  extermination, 
will  be  as  enduring  as  the  swanlike  music  of  Attica 
and  Roman  eloquence,  which  was  the  funeral  son  of 
the  liberties  of  those  republics." 

1  am  convinced  of  the  truth  and  propriety  of  these 
remarks,  as  I  have  had  numerous  illu-traiions  of  every 
one  of  these  points  of  their  eloquence  and  action  fre- 
quently presented  to  my  own  observation  :  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  select  passages  of  equal  point  and 
force  from  the  addresses  which  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  still  delivering.  I  have  been  repeatedly  charmed 
with  such  occurrences.  The  Indians  are  remarkably 
fond  of  a  figurative  style,  and  they  select  their  figures 
from  the  boldest  and  most  striking  appearances  of  na- 
ture. John  Sunday,  a  young  Wyandot  exhorler  ;  and 
several  others,  when  speaking  in  their  native  languages, 
are  good  specimens  of  this  excellency.  When  they 
refer  to  the  diminution  of  tlieir  numbers  they  feel 
every  emotion  of  their  souls  awakened,  and  give  ex- 
pression to  them  in  bold  and  striking  figures.  In  a 
letter  which  the  Stockbridge  Indians  addressed  to  the 
New  York  Baptist  Association,  the  following  graphic 
language  was  employed. 

"  Wise  men  and  brothers, — We  beg  your  attention 
to  the  voice  of  your  Indian  brethren,  commonly  called 
the  Stockbridge  Indians,  having  our  fire  place  at  the 
front  door  of  the  dilTerent  tribes  of  Indians:  we  desire 
to  speak  to  your  ears. 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  will  remind  you,  that  we  be- 
lieve it  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit,  that  your  fore- 
fathers were  brought  over  the  great  waters  to  this 
island  for  a   certain  good  purpose.     Our  forefathers 
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then  appeared  like  tall  trees,  but  were  under  the  dark 
clouds,  yet  they  contended  well  in  them. 

"  Brothers,  with  sorrowful  hearts  we  now  desire 
you  to  look  back  a  little ;  and  view  the  ruins  of  our 
mighty  trees  ;  you  can  scarcely  find  where  they  have 
fallen;  scarcely  find  any  stumps  or  roots  remaining; 
but  if  you  look  down  near  your  feet,  you  will  see  the 
remnent  of  your  brethren,  like  small  bushes,  who  now 
looking  up  speak  to  you,  for  you  are  become  very 
great ;  you  reach  to  the  clouds,  you  can  see  all  over 
the  island,  but  we  can  scarcely  reach  to  your  an- 
cles." 

There  are  semilar  instances  of  this  mode  of  speak- 
ing ju  several  parts  of  this  volume. 


Chapter  VI. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  ;  SUPERSTITIONS, 
OPINIONS  AND  WORSHIP  ;  AND  TRADITIONS. 

Manners  and  Customs. — No  community,  whether 
barbarous  or  civilized,  could  subsist  in  a  state  of  law- 
less anarchy  ;  ajid  we  do  not  find  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety is  ever  attempted.  The  exercise  of  a  sovereign 
control  is  universally  established  amongst  men.  Laws 
and  rules  for  the  management  of  human  conduct  are 
universally  promulged,  and  as  universally  recognized. 
The  form,  however,  which  human  government  as- 
sumes, is  widely  diversified.  The  aristocratic  obtains 
among  men  in  the  earlier 'Stages  of  society  ;  afterwards 
it  becomes  mingled  with  the  democratic  by  associating 
the  popular  authority  with  the  supreme  ruler,  or  no- 
bles. The  most  simple  form  of  government  is  the 
patriarchal,  or  the  government  of  a  father  or  patri- 
arch over  his  children  and  household,  without  being 
responsible  to  any  superior  authority  j  as  that  of  Adam, 
Noah,  and  Abraham.  Some  patriarchs  became  gov- 
ernors of  several  kindred  families,  or  a  tribe,  and  are 
called  chief;'.  Thus  Jacob  appears  to  have  had  sove- 
reign power  over  all  the  families  of  his  sons,  although 
each  of  ihcvn  might  possess  a  subordinate  sway  in  his 
respective  family.  They  had  the  absolute  power  of 
life  and  death,  of  liberty  or  bondage,  or  any  inferior 
punishment  in  their  own  hands.  This  is  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Tartar  and  Arab  tribes  to  the  present  day. 
The  Indian  government  in  some  respects  resembles 
it,  in  others  it  differs  from  it.  They  are  broken  into  a 
few  kindred  families  united  in  one  association.  At 
least  this  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  their  dif- 
ferent tribes,  even  viewing  their  great  branches  ;  and 
now  these  great  branches  are  divided  and  subdivided 
into  separate  communities.  But  the  exercise  of  the 
controling  power  is  not  placed  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  individual. 
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The  Indians  are  governed  by  a  chief  or  by  chiefs. 
These  chiefs  are  sometimes  hereditary,  but  more  com- 
monly chosen  by  the  council.  It  does  not  at  all  fol- 
low that  a  man  is  to  be  a  chief  because  his  father  was 
one,  for  he  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  set  aside  on  ac- 
count of  a  variety  of  impediments.  Even  the  son  of 
a  chief,  if  he  succeeds  his  father,  cannot  do  so  except 
he  is  sanctioned  by  tlie  council.  There  is  one  ■whoia 
the  head  chief,  to  whom  great  deference  is  paid  ; — one 
of  the  chiefs  is  called  the  war  chief  and  in  their  bar- 
barous state  he  had  the  appointment  of  all  military 
officers,  and  the  principle  management  of  all  matters 
in  reference  to  war.  The  officers  were  bound  to  yield 
implicit  obedience  to  him,  and  he  was  held  accounta- 
ble to  the  nation  for  the  results  of  the  campaign.  The 
chief  is  not  absolute  ;  his  commands  may  be  resisted. 
He  cannot  either  make  war  or  peace  or  transact  any 
business  without  the  concurrence  of  his  council.  The 
council  consists  of  all  in  the  tribe  who  are  initiated 
into  the  state  of  manhood.  Others  may  attend  their 
meetings  but  do  not  speak  or  have  any  voice  in  de- 
ciding affairs.  Of  course  it  requires  a.  majority  of 
voices  in  the  enactment  of  any  new  law.  Nothing  is 
legal  without  it  pass  a  council.  The  executive 
power  is  his  ;  and  he  is  seldom  disobeyed  when  he  ex- 
ercises the  power.  He  has  two  young  men  who  are 
termed  messengers,  whom  he  sends  to  execute  his 
commands,  and  to  be  the  bearer  of  his  messages  to 
other  tribes,  or  to  transact  any  other  business.  A 
chief  may  be  deposed  by  the  vcice  of  a  council.  A 
council  is  frequently  called  together.  One  at  a  time 
rises,  and  makes  a  speech,  to  which  all  pay  attention, 
generally  with  their  heads  in  a  reclining  posture.  All 
have  a  right  to  express  their  opinion,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  is  a  very  tedious  process,  and  the  councils 
generally  sit  for  many  hours  together.  I  recollect  on 
one  occasion  when  many  Pagans  were  collected  toge- 
ther on  one  of  my  stations  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
their  presents,  I  accompanied  the  Rev.  J.  Evans,  who 
wished  to  speak  to  the  chiefs  of  a  tribe  residing  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  his  mission,  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  willing  to  receive  a  missionary.  The  old 
chief  invited  two  or  three  of  his  people  who  were  pre- 
sent, to  go  with  him  to  a  little  distance,  where  they  sal 
dovva  together  in  consultation.  After  a  little  time 
spent  in  deliberation,  he  cried  out  to  us,  "You  may 
come."  And  then  communicated  the  results  of  their 
deliberation. 

Besides  these  councils,  which  belong  to  their  parti- 
cular tribes,  they  have  councils  held  between  two 
or  more  tribes,  for  the  settlement  of  business  concern- 
ing each,  or  genera!  councils  for  a  whole  department 
of  the  country.  In  these  councils  none  attend  but 
chiefs,  or  other  persons  deputed  from  the  several  tribes. 
A  council  of  this  nature  was  assembled  at  the  Credit, 
during  my  residence  there,  some  of  the  sittings  of  which 
I  attended.  There  were  present  Pagans  and  Chris- 
tians, Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  Methodists,  and  Moravians, 
Ochipwas,  Hurons,  Six  Nations,  and  Delawares. 
Col.  Jarvis,  C.  S.  I.  A.,  attended.  As  soon  as  all  things 
were  properly  adjusted  ihe  pipe  of  peace  was  prepared 
and  handed  round  by  James  Cherhok,  the  messenger 
of  the  Credit  tribe,  first  to  Col.  Jarvis,  and  then  in  ro- 
tation to  the  rest.  The  head  of  the  p"'pe  of  peace  was 
of  silver,  in  the  form  of  a  tomahawk,  or  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  plasterer's  hammer,  used  in  lathing.  The 
hammer  end  was  the  head  of  the  pipe. ;  the  shank  was 
the  shaft  of  the  tomahawk,  which  was  hollow,  with  a 
tip  and  hoops  of  silver,  and  a  bunch  of  ribbons  of  dif- 
ferent colours  tied  to  the  end,  after  the  emblematical 
manner  of  the  wampvm.  The  messenger  held  it  in 
his  hand  to  the  mouth  of  each,  and  a  single  puff  or 
two  each  despatched  the  business.  The  pipe  of  peace 
was  an  usual  ceremony  in  their  councils,  when  mora 
tribes  than  one  were  present.  After  this  coremony 
was  ended,  various  chiefs  arose  with  dignity  and  state, 
advanced  to  Mr.  J.,  shook  hands,  and  addressed  him 
in  a  speech  expressive  of  their  pleasure  to  meet  their 
great  father  there,  and  their  brothers  from  different  parts 
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of  the  province  ;  also,  of  the  gladness  and  gratitude 
they  felt  for  the  protecting  and  fostering  care  of  the 
British  Government  towards  them.  Afterwards  they 
touched  upon  the  points  which  they  principally  wished 
to  introduce.  Joseph  Sawyer,  the  head  chief  at  the 
Credit,  stated  to  the  Indian  Superintendant  the  business 
they  wished  to  bring  before  the  council.  Some  of  tho 
particulars  had  a  reference  to  affairs  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  others  between  themselves  as  tribes  ;  for 
instance,  to  renew  an  ancient  treaty  with  the  Mo- 
hawks, and  the  other  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations.  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  manner  in  which  the  old  ' 
chief  did  this.  He  artfully  began  with  the  most  trivial 
and  unimportant  things,  rising  in  a  climatrical  man- 
ner to  those  which  he  imagined  would  be  most  diffi- 
cult to  be  granted.  At  the  end  of  every  important  sen- 
tence in  the  various  speeches,  the  speakers  paused, 
and  a  response  was  seconded  by  all  the  rest  to  it :  and 
especially  this  was  practised  at  the  end  of  a  speech. 

The  conjuror,  powow,  or  prophet,  appears  to  have 
had  great  influence  and  authority.  The  superstition 
of  the  Indians  induced  them  to  believe  that  they  pos- 
sessed supernatural  influence,  and  the  power  of 
predicting  future  events  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
past.     He  is  the  physician   and  priest   of  the  tribe. 

Their  Indian  names  are  derived  from  circumstances 
or  from  some  objects  in  nature,  some  signifying  a 
swan,  a  deer,  an  elk,  a  bright  light,  the  sun  breaking 
through  a  cloud,  dispersing  light.  Thus  Kahkewa- 
qaonaby  (Peter  Jones)  signifies  an  eagle.  Shahwun- 
dai3  (John  Sunday,)  thunder  and  lightning,  which  is 
a  grand  name  among  the  Indinns.  The  name  which 
the  Credit  Indians  gave  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  is 
"'^nsayahnahquat,  signifying  a  light  or  a  clear  sky  : 
and  Mrs.  Slight  was  named  Ahnongguoqua,  signifying 
a  female  star.  This  was  the  custom  of  the  patri- 
archs, and  also  of  all  the  ancients.  Thus  William 
Rufus,  or  the  red,  from  the  colour  of  his  hair :  Henry 
Beauclerk— Me  learned;  John  Lackland— from  his 
inheriting  no  territory  :    Richard  Earl   of  Pembroke, 
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sflrnamed  the  stronglow.  The  LombarJs,  from  the 
•riginal  name  of  Langohards,  from  the  peculiar  length 
and  fashion  of  their  beards.  And  most  likely  most  of 
Biir  surnames  are  derived  from  similar  circumstances. 
But  there  are  peculiarities  respecting  the  Indian  names 
we  do  not  find  elsewhere.  The  Hebrews  and  other* 
had  their  names  given  them  by  their  parents,  or  par- 
ticular friends  ;  whereas  the  Indians  make  it  a  public 
matter  ;  and  a  person,  whose  proper  office  it  is,traiisac»« 
tliis  business.  On  a  certain  set  day  the  parents  of  tho 
recently  born  infant,  made  a  feast ;  part  of  what  wa» 
provided  was  offered  in  sacrifice  ;  the  officiatirg  person 
offered  up  a  prayer,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  the  infant.  They  seldom  make 
»aw  names,  but  choose  the  name  of  some  celebrated 
»:icestor  or  of  some  noted  warrior.  Sometimes  they 
•hange  their  names  as  they  grow  up,  or  on  the  occa- 
•ion  of  some  memorable  transaction. 

The  Christians,  of  course,  discontinue  the  eacrifie*. 
The  chief  generally  gives  the  name  to  the  child. 
Many  of  these  names,  although  very  expressive,  and 
even  elegant,  in  Indian,  present  a  humoursome  ap- 
pearance to  the  English,  when  rendered  into  our  lan- 
guage: thus  we  have  Split-log  (the  old  Wyandot  chief 
at  Maiden,)  Between-tlie-logs,  Big-canoe,  One-canoe, 
Grey-eyes,  Bloody-eyes,  8i.c.  But  they  are  not  much 
■sore  singular  than  many  of  our  surnames,  which  have 
been  much  smoothed  and  softened  by  the  omission  of 
nyllahles  and  letters,  but  which,  in  their  original  state, 
were  odd  in  appearance  and  signification. 

The  civilized  European  has  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
the  mode  which  he  possesses  of  communicating  hii 
ixfeas  to  others  at  a  distance.  If  lie  wishes  to  give  a 
eopy  of  his  thoughts  to  a  friend  remote  from  him,  ho 
•iM  down  and  dips  his  pen  in  ink,  and.  by  a  variety  of 
arbitrary  marks  and  artificial  signs  drawn  upon  hit 
tbact,  converses  with  him.  The  savage,  though  not 
aequaintcd  with  this  convenient  method,  has,  by  ne- 
tcisity,  been  led  to  invent  such  modes  of  communica- 
ti»o  a«,  l«»»  perfectly,  it  is  true,  yet  satisfactonly,  »er»» 
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h'lg  purpose.  The  Indian  method  of  intercourse  wiih 
those  not  present  with  him,  is  by  strings  of  wampum. 
Wampum  is  an  Iroquois  word,  signif^-iiig  a  muscle. 
A  number  of  these  muscles,  cut  and  polished,  and 
strung  together,  about  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  is 
called  "  a  string  of  wampum."  Now,  however,  they 
are  generally  formed  of  beads,  of  different  colours, 
strung  on  and  tied  with  ribbon,  which  is  also  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  Sometimes,  also,  among  the  pagans,  a 
piece  or  two  of  tobacco  and  other  articles  are  added. 
All  those  things  are  emblematical,  and  convey  a  deep 
meaning  to  the  Indians.  Red  denotes  war,  sorrow, 
&c. ;  white,  peace,  friendship,  or  any  good.  Black  in- 
timates danger,  suspicion,  or  fear.  If  they  wish  to 
convey  a  warning  or  caution,  they  send  a  string  of 
black  wampum.  If  war  be  declared,  the  wampum  of 
red  and  black  intermixed  is  sent.  When  a  messenger 
is  sent  on  any  business,  he  delivers  his  wampum  and 
makes  a  speech,  and  sometimes  conforms  parts  of  hi* 
discourse  by  delivering  strings  o(  wampum.  Any  act* 
of  their  councils,  or  any  transactions  with  the  Euro- 
peans, or  any  particular  ciicumstancc  or  wish,  is  con- 
veyed by  a  string  of  wampum.  The  agreements,  or 
treaties,  into  which  they  enter,  one  tribe  with  another, 
are  ratified  by  belts  of  wampum,  which  formerly  con- 
sisted of  four  or  six  of  those  strings  of  shells,  but  now 
are  wrought  with  beads  on  a  belt  or  broad  piece  of 
cloth.  These  belts  of  wampum,  thus  wrought  with 
beads,  contain  the  figures  of  various  beasts  or  reptiles, 
and  other  marks.  Anciently  these  were  engraven  on 
pieces  of  bark.  In  the  same  maimer  they  formerly 
made  an  historical  record  of  transactions,  achieve- 
ments, and  victories.  These  are  kept  in  custody  by 
some  great  and  distinguished  chief,  and  are  carefully 
preserved  in  a  chest  made  for  that  purpose.  They 
refer  to  them  as  public  records.  At  certain  season* 
they  meet  to  study  their  meaning,  and  to  be  reminded 
of  the  obligation  subsisting.  So  they  did  at  the  great 
council  held  at  the  Credit  mentioned  above,  the  belts 
being  in  the  custody  of  Yellow-head.      If  an  Indian 
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puts  a  string  of  wampum  into  the  hand  of  another,  and 
Bays,  "  I  am  your  friend,"  he  will  carefully  preserve 
it;  and  if  at  some  future  day  necessity  should  demand, 
he  will  present  the  wampum  to  the  donor,  and  say, 
"  You  gave  me  this,  and  said  you  was  my  friend ;  I 
am  in  need,  therefore  afford  me  help." 

The  following  account  of  a  general  council,  given 
to  the  Rev.  G.  Marsden,  by  Peter  Jacobs,  in  1834, 
will  illustrate  the  use  of  wampum,  and  will  equally  il- 
lustrate the  fact  that  the  Christian  religion  will  be 
spread  by  those  methods  : — 

'•  When  I  was  in  Canada,"  said  Mr.  M.,  "  I  heard 
that  a  meeting  of  a  very  singular  nature  had  been  held 
in  the  month  of  July  last.  The  council  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  was  held  at  the  Narrows,  by  Lake  Simcoe. 
There  were  present  Christian  Indians  from  Credit  mis- 
sion, Grape  Island  mission,  Rice  Lake  mission, Sahgeeng 
mission,  and  MuJ  Lake  mission.  The  Pagan  Indian 
chiefs  were  from  various  tribes,  scattered  abroad  be- 
tween thai  place  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  some  of 
whom  must  have  travelled  from  fifteen  hundred  to  nearly 
two  thousand  miles.  The  names  of  the  Christian 
chiefs  were  Joseph  Sawyer,  John  Crane,  George 
Pahtash,  John  Crane,  jun.,  George  Yellowbead,  Tho- 
mas Shilling,  Joseph  Naincngkeshkengt,  and  John 
Big-canoe,  with  two  Chri.-tian  Indians  who  are  not 
chiefs.  There  were  six  Pagan  chiefs.  The  council 
was  opened  with  singing  and  prayer  by  one  of  the 
Christian  chiefs.  Afier  prayer,  the  first  Pagan  chief 
who  rose  to  address  the  meeting  was  called  Shengwang- 
koonse,*  which  signifies  a  young-  pine  tree.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  siring  of  white  wampum,  which  colour 
signified  his  present  object,  viz.  searching  after  a  clean, 
white  heart.  He  enquired  first  of  the  Christian  chiefs, 
'  Are  you  truly  more  happy  now  in  your  hearts  than 
■when  you  had  our  father's  religion  1  If  you  are  so, 
I  wish  you  to  tell  me.  You  see  me  this  day,  with  this 
string  of  white  wampum,   come  to  enquire  whether 

•  Now  a  Christian.     See  account  of  Yellowliead'j 
in  »  iubacciuent  (Jarl  of  this  chapter. 
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you  are  now  more  liapjiy  in  the  w'litr?  man's  religion 
than  you  were  before.'  He  ilieii  ^;ai^l,  'I  had  a 
child,  an  only  child,  whom  I  loved  niui  ii.  This  child 
was  taken  sick.  I  took  all  the  muniu't  gk  (meaning 
his  gods)  out  of  the  niahshkeniood,  (sis  i.ag,*)  and 
placed  them  around  the  child,  to  sci-  C  they  could 
cure  it.  I  told  them  to  leave  non-  f  I'leir  power 
behind,  but  to  bring  all  their  power  i\  lib  tliem  ;  but 
the  child  died.  I  then  gathered  them  jo  or  the  last 
time,  and  1  said,  Kewabenenim,  I  tii  .ivv  von  away. 
I  then  begin  to  think,  what  shall  I  do  .v  i:,otii  a  God  ? 
I  remembor  John  Sunday  speaking  abn  i  :i  i;  rat  God  ; 
and  I  thought  that  I  would  come  tti  I'l  s  'i'.iintry,  to 
see  who  knew  about  John  Sunday's  (ji  i  ?  I  have 
heard  of  many  stars  shining  over  my  '  •■>  (niean- 
ing  the  different  denominations  of  C^lr^  :   I  wish 

very  much  that  some  of  you  would  giv  nlorma- 

tion  which  is  the  true  star.  Just  hefon-  I  .a  home  I 
received  a  string  of  black  and  white  wnmpuni  and  a 
tomahawk,  the  blade  of  which  was  painted  red. 
When  I  considered  that  although  my  arms  were 
very  longf,  and  my  body  very  largef,  should  I  enter 
into  this  war,  I  should  be  the  means  of  Sijil.injT  iTinch 
blood.  I  determined  to  decline  it  ;  and  idfrpfon?  i.iido 
this  answer:  "I  am  now  unable  to  reui'-r  yr.^i  nny 
assistance  in  this  warfare,  having  just  cuani-r. ,-.-,!  to 
seek  after  a  Great  Spirit,  and  feeling  very  i  '•"[■  i^^  my 
heart."  He  then  delivered  the  string  of  .>.i;  i  ■:■;■  n- 
pum  which  he  held  in  his  hand  to  Joseph  ..,(,.  lie 
head  chief  present,  as  a  token  of  peace  a  .  I    :     ;  i  Se- 

tween  the  tribe  of  SaWyer  and  Shengwon<     

*'  The  chief,  Joseph  Sawyer,  then  arose  t  :-■:■'  Fie 
•«aid,  *I  can  inform  you  that  since  I  gut  <  •  i  ■"'  3- 
ligion  in  my  heart,  I  have  had  more  true  '.;^'|ii;v-;-  in 
one  day,  than  I  ever  enjoyed  before  in  ■•'■'<  my  :il'e. 
1  wish  you  to  look   for  yourself,   which  snr    us    !je>t. 

♦  His  medicine  bag,  which  is  subsequenllj  descn; 

t  Denoting  he  had  possession  of  a  very  large  n    n  - 

J  A  Urge  body  elgnifies  that  he  had  mjiny  peojile  .(,  i.^i  tii'^;. 
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You  see  this  village  built  since  we  got  this  religion  ; 
you  see  this  school- house  ;  and  the  change  from 
drunkenness  so  sobriety.  And  could  you  visit  our 
village  at  the  CreJit-river,  you  would  see  a  great  many 
good  houses,  a  chapel,  a  school-house,  a  work-shop, 
a  saw-mill,  and  many  other  improvements.'  After 
Joseph  Sawyer,  the  other  Christian  chiefs  spoke 
equally  in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion.  Before  the 
council  closed,  all  the  Pagan  chiefs  said,  "  Send 
us  teachers  and  missionaries,  and  we  will  worship 
as  you  worship."  They  further  said  "Be  sure  to 
Bend  us  books,  missionaries,  and  teachers  next  year, 
«nd  our  people  will  listen  to  them.'  " 

In  the  year  i838,  Kahkewaquonaby,  being  to  visit 
England,  was  deputed  by  the  tribe  of  Indians  at  the 
River  Credit  to  present  a  wampum  to  Her  Majesty, 
Victoria  the  Queen.  It  consisted  of  white  and  red 
beads,  in  certain  proportions  strung  on  red  ribbon. 
The  white  signified  the  happiness  they  felt  on  being 
under  the  sway  of  Her  Majesty ; — the  red,  that  not- 
withstanding, they  felt  considerable  sorrow  and  pain 
at  heart  on  account  of  their  not  possessing  a  deed  for 
their  lands,  or  any  possitive  right  in  them,  or  security 
in  the  possession  of  them. 

In  1838,  Chief  Mesquahkeence,  or  Yellowhead, 
head  chief  of  Lake  Simcoe,  sent  a  wampum  to  the 
Pagans  on  the  American  side  of  Lake  Superior,  toge- 
ther with  a  speech.  The  wampum  consisted  of  seven 
utrings  of  while,  and  one  of  coloured  beads,  with 
nearly  two  yards  of  red  ribbon,  and  two  pieces  of  to- 
bacco. Tlie  red  ribbon,  instead  of  signifying  war,  was 
explained  to  signify  that  the  Son  of  God  came  into  our 
world  and  abed  his  blood  for  sinners.  The  white 
beads  signified  that  there  was  peace  proclaimed  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men  by  the  blood  of  the  cross. 

The  mode  of  conveying  a  wampum  is  to  forward  it 
from  one  tribe  to  another.  Yellowhead  sent  it  to 
Shongwongkoonse,  a  chief  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  St.  Mary's  river  ;  Shongwongkoonse  sent  it  to 
itie  other  village  at  KewawenoD.     From  Kewawenon 
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it  was  sent  on  to  a  pagan  settlement  near  that  place. 
It  was  handed  to  a  chief  in  council  by  a  Christian 
class-leader,  with  a  speech.  This  circumstance  gave 
rise  to  a  variety  of  communications,  speeches,  and  let- 
ters. Yellowhead  handed  the  whole  of  those  docu- 
ments to  me,  with  a  request  that  I  would  write  him  a 
copy  to  forward  to  Muncey  Town,  that  they  might  in 
their  turn  forward  the  instrument  to  the  other  Indian 
tribes  in  Canada.  From  this  original,  thus  put  into  my 
hands,  I  made  extracts  of  the  principal  parts  for  my 
own  use,  which  I  doubt  not  will  be  entertaining  to  tho 
reader;  and  at  the  same  time  afford  him  information 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  God's  providence  and 
grace  co-opperate  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Sabbath  following  the  reception  of  the  wampum 
and  speech,  the  chief  to  whom  it  was  handed  sent  a 
canoe  to  the  Christian  village,  to  inform  them  that  he 
was  ready  to  give  an  answer  to  the  wampum  he  had 
accepted,  and  called  a  council  for  that  purpose.  The 
Christian  went  to  his  settlement  and  found  30  or  40 
men  seated  around  two  fires,  in  a  large  birch  bark 
wiggewaum.  The  chief  opened  the  council  in  a 
speech,  in  answer  to  that  of  the  Canada  chief.  Other 
speakers  followed.  This  speech  has  been  sent  to 
Chief  Yellowhead,  and  will  be  found  in  the  sequel. 
It  was  favorable  to  the  reception  of  Christianity. 

A  few  days  after  this  council,  three  men,  two  of 
whom  were  sub-chiefs,  and  men  of  considearble  in- 
fluence, openly  renounced  their  heathenism,  and  joined 
themselves  to  the  Church  of  Christ  as  seekers  of 
of  salvation;  also  two  women  of  their  relations.  The 
schoolmaster  at  the  mission  station,  at  the  request  of 
the  chief,  wrote  the  speech  of  the  Canada  chief,  to- 
gether with  his  reply,  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  to  all 
the  Ochipwa  chiefs  in  the  United  States;  and  which, 
with  the  wampum  then  accepted  by  the  chief,  was 
forwarded  on  to  every  band  of  the  tribe.  The  effect  of 
this  may  be  great  beyond  all  calculation  ;  and  perhaps 
only  the  great  day  of  God  will  fully  explain  it. 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  the  chiefs  at  Kewawe- 
non  to  Yellowhead,  before  referred  to  : — • 


«'  My  Chief  who  sits  at  Lake  Simcoe, 

"  I  rise  to  give  you  my  answer  to  the  wampum  which 
you  sent  us.  Listen  well  to  what  I  say.  We  hear  and 
understand  you.  We  will  receive  your  words,  and  em- 
brace this  holy  religion.  There  are  but  few  of  us  here. 
The  most  of  our  old  men  are  dead,  but  we  who  are  left 
with  our  wives  and  children,  will  embrace  the  religion 
which  you  recommend.  I  send  you  my  wampum,' 
which  tells  you  that  I  now  turn  Christian.  You  will 
see  my  wampum  (wliich  is  my  words)  is  white,  which 
shows  that  1  have  embraced  the  pure  religion.  My 
wampum  has  no  end,  which  signifies  we  will  never 
cease  serving  the  Great  Spirit,  nor  change  our  religion 
again  ;  and  also  that  there  shall  be  no  end  to  our  bro- 
therly love  to  you  for  your  kindness  in  remembering  ua. 
You  may  take  hold  of  llie  end  where  the  ribbon  is, 
and  we  will  hold  the  other  end,  which  signifies  that 
we  shall  all  be  brothers  and  know  each  other.  We 
know  of  no  other  way  to  become  happy  and  procure 
a  blessing  for  ourselves  and  children,  but  the  way 
the  Great  Spirit  tells  us  in  his  holy  word.  Once 
we  were  in  darkness  and  knew  not  the  Great  Spirit ; 
but  now  we  are  coming  to  the  light,  as  you  have. 
We  thank  you  for  informing  us  of  your  happiness  in 
religion,  and  we  also  desire  to  find  and  enjoy  the  same. 

"  I  speak  this  for  all  our  people  here,  at  the  mission 
village  at  Kewawenon,  and  to  all  your  people  in  Ca- 
nada. 

"  Tell  all  the  chiefs  and  people  what  we  say,  and 
what  we  will  do  ;  that  is,  to  turn  Christians.  Vie  ex- 
pect you  will  write  to  us,  and  let  us  know  whether  you 
have  received  our  words  or  not.  We  all  shake  handa 
with  you,  and  your  women  and  children,  and  want  you 
to  pray  for  us. 

"  David  King,  alias  Que-we-zhan-shish." 
«  Mesquahkeence,  (Sub-Chief  at  Kewawenon.) 

Kewawenon  Mission,  February  4-,  1S3S." 

•  Thif  wampum  Chief  Velloivhcad  brought  with  him  whea 
he  came  to«lhe  Credit,  and  handed  to  me  along  with  the  other 
liocumtQti. 
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REPLY  OF  THE  HEAD  CHIEF. 

"  My  dear  Chief, 

«  When  I  first  heard  your  speech,  I  did  not  fully 
undersiSnd  it  ;  but  1  afterwards  enquired  more  about 
it,  and  then  I  understood  it,  and  was  very  glad  to  hear 
it.  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your  kindness 
in  sending  us  tiie  wampum,  and  your  kind  speech  with 
it ;  and  1  have  sent  it  on  West  to  the  other  chiefs.  My 
young  chief  gave  his  answer  first,  because  he  under- 
stood it  better  than  I  did.  His  answer  is  good,  and 
I  will  now  join  with  him.  Isu  -jou  may  take  his  words 
for  my  answer,  and  the  answer  of  us  all. 

"  I  shake  hands  with  you  all  in  my  heart,  and  all 
the  other  chiefs  in  Canada,  and  with  all  your  people. 
"  Na-zhe-ka-pe-na-se, 
Ktwawenon  CMefP' 
"  Misqiia-Kence." 

Here  follows  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  the  chief 
resident  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Saute  de  St. 
Maries,  whose  tribe  had  received  the  Gospel  from  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  : — 

"  Kewawenon  Mission,  February  4, 1838. 
"  My  Chief  Shengwok, 
"  I  have  received  the  wampum  from  the  Mesquah- 
keence  which  you  sent,  and  I  thank  you  for  sending 
it  on  without  delay.  I  have  sent  it  on  West  to  all  the 
chiefs,  I  have  given  my  answer  to  Mesquah-keence, 
which  you  will  see,  and  which  I  wish  you  to  send  on 
to  him  without  delay.  If  you  wish  to  send  him  any 
word  about  us,  you  can  send  it. 

"  I  shake  hands  with  you  in  my  heart,  &c., 

"  Ne-zhe-ka-pe-na-se, 

Kewawenon  Chief. 
"  Shungwok, 

«  Per  R.  H.  Chubb." 
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Shungwok  writes  to  Yellowhead  as  follows  : — 
«'  My  dear  Brother  Mesquah-keence, 

"I  came  ia  this  morning  to  a  brother's  house, 
where  they  are  teaching  the  way  to  Heaven,  that  are 
of  the  same  denomination  as  you  are.  Last  summer 
we  saw  each  other's  faces, — Nekahnls,  or  Netahwis, 
Mesquah-keence,  (i.  e.  my  brother  or  cousin,*  Yellow- 
head.)  When  we  handed  our  pipes  to  each  other 
to  smoke,  we  talked  about  relirjjn  ;  and  now  I  am 
holding  my  ears  to  the  speakers,  to  hear  what  those 
men  from  the  interior  sn-:,  I  feel  very  glad  indeed 
in  ray  heart  for  v^^hat  ^uu  have  done  to  help  the  good 
men,  or  the  missionaries,  that  our  Indian  friends  may 
see  and  taste  the  goodness  of  our  Saviour,  the  Al- 
mighty. May  the  Almighty  bless  the  poor  Indians ; 
and  I  shall  now  close  my  letter,  my  Chief  Ne-ta-wis- 
mesquali-keense.  I  shake  hands  with  you,  and  all 
your  boys  and  women,  and  children  ;  and  I  want  you 
to  tell  all  the  chiefs  :  I  name  them  as  far  as  I  know 
about  them. 

John  Sunday,  John  Ash-sance, 

Khe-che-ah-ne-beesh,         Peter  Jones, 
Me-squah-keence,  Joseph  Sawyer. 

"  And  now  I  rise  to  speak  in  truth  to  say,  that  the 
Almighty  has  done  great  deal  good  to  our  Indian  friends. 
May  God  bless  you  all,  and  may  he  send  the  good 
nevv's  far  in  the  interior.     Amen. 

"  Ken-ah-nis-shung-wok-koonse." 

When  their  signature  is  required  to  any  document 
of  any  kind,  in  connexion  with  their  names,  they  affix 
what  is  called  their /oo/a»^s,  having  the  same  juxta- 
position as  the  seal  of  an  English  transaction.  The 
tootam  is  a  rude  sketch  of  some  fish,  fowl,  or  animal, 

•  The  Indiana  consider  it  rude  to  call  a  man  by  his  proper 
name  in  common  discouric.  They  always  give  him  the  quality 
he  has  with  respect  to  the  speaker  ;  but  when  there  is  betweea 
them  no  relation  or  affinity,  they  use  the  term  of  brother  or 
uncle,  nephew  or  cousin,  according  to  each  other's  age,  or  th» 
feeling  they  possess  towards  the  person  they  address. 


which  is  designative  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  indivi- 
dual belongs,  or  expressive  of  the  name,  he  as  an  indi- 
vidual, bears.  1  have  seen  several  specimens  of  this 
EJgnature.  The  petition  which  was  sent  to  the  Queen 
accompanying  the  wampum  had  them. 

The  following  is  the  fac  simile  of  one  which  I  in- 
duced the  individuals  (Saugeengs)  whose  names  are 
attached  to  it  to  deleniate  after  they  had  done  the 
same  on  a  petition  to  the  Governor  which  I  bad  ju»t 
drawn  up  for  them. 


Marriage. — There  is  no  analogy  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  followers  of  Robert  Owen  on  the  subject 
of  marriage.  The  practices  of  this  notorious  society, 
is  a  refinement  above  a  state  of  nature,  as  well  as 
above  ordinary  degrees  of  civilization.  The  Indiana 
recognize  the  stale  of  matrimony.  Poligamy  is  not 
Tery  common,  yet  it  sometimes  occurs.  There  have 
been  living  at  the  Credit  two  women,  the  widows  of 
one  man  who  died  before  they  embraced  Christianity  j 
they  both,  with  the  son  of  one  of  them,  live<l  together 
ID  one  house.  They  do  not  consider  the  marriaga 
«ontract  binding  for  life.  If  they  feel  an  inclination 
»o  part,  and  agree  to  a  separation,  the  woman  return* 
to  bar  relations,  and  the  children  accompany  her.  But 
•eparations  seldom  occur  after  they  have  children. 

A  man,  in  the  choice  of  his  wife,  is  not  influenced 
by  considerations  of  beauty  or  elegance.  One  that 
ean  cut  and  carry  most  wood,  and  that  can  perform 
moat  labour  in  their  little  plantations  of  corn,  being  the 
most  desirable.  The  wife  is  the  slave  of  the  husband. 
I  believe  this  arose  from  their  circumstances,  and  from 
their  habits  ;  for,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  tha 
IqJian  i«  iusceptible  of  ideaa  of  beauty,  for  they  mani- 


fest  it  in  their  admiration  of  beautiful  objects  in  na- 
ture ;  also,  of  the  tender  sensibilities  of  the  passion  of 
love,  for  their  warm  friendships  and  strong  attachments 
to  their  friends  and  their  children  demonstrate  it.  And 
since  Christianity  has  altered  their  condition,  in  many 
cases  beauty  has  its  charms,  and  love  exerts  its  power. 
Parents  often,  without  the  consent  of  the  young 
people,  make  treaties  of  marriage,  just  as  it  happens  to 
suit  their  convenience  or  promote  their  interests. 
They  will  provide  a  husbaud  for  a  girl  when  they 
think  she  continues  loo  long  unmarried.  There  is, 
therefore,  not  much  congugai  and  social  happiness  to 
be  looked  for.  The  female  was  never  looked  upon  as 
the  equal  of  the  male,  but  always  kept  at  a  respectful 
distance,  and  showed  obsequious  compliance  to  his 
will.  There  have  been,  however,  exceptions  to  all 
this  :  the  social  passions  have  had  their  exercise  ;  and 
then  the  female  being  beloved,  has  been  honoured. 
And  Chistianity  has  made  a  marked  diOTerence  in  all 
these  respects.  Woman  begins  to  take  her  proper 
rank,  and  domestic  happiness  is  more  thoroughly  rea- 
lized. 

When  the  parties  choose  for  themselves,  they  trans- 
act the  affaira  of  their  courtship  through  the  medium 
of  their  friends.  The  young  man  engages  a  friend, 
generally  a  married  female,  to  communicate  his  wishes 
to  the  young  woman,  and  she  returns  her  message 
through  the  same  medium.  If  she  accepts  his  propo- 
sal, he  sends  her  a  present. 

They  are  remarkably  modest  in  their  courtship,  and 
in  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  I  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  some  cases  to  conduct  the  ceremony, 
from  not  being  able  to  induce  the  pai'ties  to  speak. 
— It  is  customary,  in  some  cases,  for  the  female  not 
to  speak  to  her  husband  for  a  month  after  their  mar- 
riage ;  and  sometimes  not  to  cohabit  with  him  for 
the  same  space  of  time.  There  have  been  many 
cases  of  concubinage :  white  men,  previously  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians,  having  lived  with  Indian 
women :    but  I  believe   it  has   arisen  from  the  im- 
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perfect  notions  the  Indians  then  hail  of  the  nature 
of  the  marriage  co:  tract.  This  is  the  general  view 
ofthe  matter,  for  I  do  not  wisii  to  he  understood  to 
assert  that  there  was  no  licentiousness  existing — facts 
would  contradict  the  assertion. 

Dancing  is  much  the  fashion  among  the  Indians. 
Dances  are  practised  on  almost  all  occasions,  at  feasts, 
and  at  religious  ceremonies.  The  war-dance  is  per- 
formed before  the  commencement  of  hostiUties.  I 
was  once  a  witness  of  tiiis  ceremony  at  Amherst- 
burgh.  It  was  performed  by  the  Pagan  Indians,  who 
had  visited  that  place  for  their  presents,  to  gratify  the 
inhabitants. 


Religioits  Opinions  Ar»D  Superstitions. — The 
Indians  acknoule.lge  one  supreme  God,  which  the 
Ochipvvas  term  Keshaniunedno,  G  eat  God,  or  Keche 
menomuneJoo,  greut  good  God,  the  IMoha.\ks,  Nijoh'j 
the  Wyandots,  Hamendislm.  This  iireat  Being  they 
think  does  not  concern  himself  about  human  affairs,  but 
that  there  are  other  inferior  beings  appoinu-d  to  preside 
over  and  uphold  all  thing-i  in  the  wmld.  These  they 
call  munedoos,  which  signifies  a  great  spirit,  a  term  not 
used  for  the  soul  of  man,  which  term  is  ochechaug. 
They  worship  the  munedoos.  Thov  suppose  all  objects 
have  a  presiding  spirit,  as  mountains,  falls  of  water — as 
Niagara  river,  the  su:i,  moon,  &.c.  In  many  instan- 
ces, as  has  been  the  oa-e  in  the  <irigin  of  a  1  idolatry, 
they  do  not  distinguish  between  the  nljeci,  and  the  pre- 
siding spirit  ;  and  hence  lhL>  olject  itsell  is  adored  and 
accounted  a  munedoo.  In  short,  eveiy  thing  mysterious, 
avery    thing  to  them  unaccojntaLle,  is  reckoned  divine. 

1  the  wind." 

They  think  every  thing  is  animated  by  a  spirt :  the  juice 
of  every  thinH  is  accounted  a  spirit,  and  they  cffor  sacri- 
fice to  these  spirits  that  thiy  may  be  favomable  to  them. 
In  this  they  adore  that  energy    which  God  bestowed  on 
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nnhira  when  he  endowed  each  species  of  animal  or  vege- 
table with  a  principle  of  life;  and  substitute  it  for  the 
creative  energy  of  tlie  Ahniglil)'  Being.  Tlie  thunder  is 
acco  ii,ted  a  god,  or  a  great  bad  being  of  whicii  they  are 
sfraid.  When  it  strikes  the  ground  lliey  think  it  is  h'n 
spear  or  arrow  striking  for  SLipenis,  uhich  is  iiis  meat. 
They  therefore  venerate  llie  serpents  as  his  enemy. — 
They  are  of  opiniim  that  the  thunder  is  a  great  bird,  the 
1  ghtning  is  the  flailiing  of  his  eyes  ;  the  report,  tie  noise 
made  by  his  mouth.  It  is  only  seen  in  those  parts 
uhen  in  the  spring  it  goes  to  the  southward,  an  I  in  the 
fall  when  it  returns.  They  say  the  thunder  hatthes 
young  ones  on  a  high  mountain  in  the  north.  There  is 
a  story  which  is  firmly  believe  1  by  the  Ind.ans.  Three 
nien,  it  is  said,  were  determined  to  find  out  the  thunder's 
nest.  They  travelled  to  a  higli  mounta  n  ;  it  was  very 
h'gh,  inasniuoh  as  it  look  thcni  three  days  to  get  to  the 
top  of  if.  When  they  readied  the  to]i,  they  foiiin!  the 
thunder's  nest,  and  the  little  young  thunders  silting ; 
eiich  about  the  size  of  a  man.  One  of  the  men  pro- 
ceeiled  to  pluck  ofi'so;iie  of  the  feathers,  but  being  afiaid 
hr!  ofToied  a  >aciifice  by  way  of  salisfaciion.  Another 
of  the  men  being  wicked,  was  imle  to  the  young  ihun- 
d.'is,  and  pnt  the  point  of  his  arrow  into  the  eye  of  one 
of  them.  When  it  winked  with  its  eyelids,  it  split  his 
arrow  asunder.  This  uas  all  the  power  tlie  young  one 
posses  ed.  The  other  n.cn  e.xpostnlated  widi  the  wick- 
ed, rash  man  ;  and  told  him  the  old  thunder  would  bo 
ai  gvy  with  him  for  it.  But  he  did  not  regard,  and 
ttill  1(1  sport  put  other  of  iiis  arrows  into  his  ejea  ;  and 
a:T9)n  the  young  thunder  spl  t  thoin  asunder.  By  and 
bye,they  set  effdown  the  mountain  :  a'so  he  old  thun- 
ill-r  caitie  home.  As  they  were  d  scending  from  tlie 
Doimtain,  the  clond  came,  and  the  thunder  with  it,  and 
bo  killed  the  profane  Indian. 

Tiiey  believe  in  a  gieai  man  of  the  mountsirs,  who 
occasionally  descends  from  his  e'cvatiin  to  feed  on 
n>ankiicd.  They  iinpgine  that  the  commotions  of  the 
eaith  are  oceationcd  byji  n  no,  or  some  supernatu'-iil 
tw  «»{;,  placed  in  the  bowels   iheicof  somewhere   about 
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Lake  Superior.  They  worsli'p  llie  dead,  or  bum  a  se- 
crifine  as  a  charity  to  feed  tlicm. 

They  believe  in  a  great  i\icked  spirit,  whom  tliey 
Call  Majemiinnedoo,  or  t'le  devil.  They  worohip  bim 
that  he  may  do  Iheni  no  harm.  They  believe  in  witches. 
— They  suppose  their  powwows  are  greater  than 
witches.  Of  the  powers  they  suppose  ih.ir  conjurors 
to  possess,  more  will  he  said  herenlter. 

It  often  occurs  that  p^r^OMS  rise  up,  who  pretend  to 
be  prophets,  and  who  profess  to- receive  divine  rornmu- 
nications.  Several  of  those  person''  have  pretended  to 
receive  revelations  contrary  to  Chrisiianity  and  have 
warned  the  people  against  believing  the  missionaries.' 
They  are  ignorant  of  every  thing  wiiicb  respects  correct 
ideas  of  life  and  immortaliiy.  They  believe  in  the  itr- 
mortality  of  the  soul,  but  have  no  idea  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  b'ldy.  In  this  they  are  on  a  par  with  the 
rest  of  tjie  heathen  world,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 
They  have  a  notion  of  a  heaven  and  a  hell.  They 
thinlc,  that  after  they  die  they  go  to  the  siinrising;  ther(>, 
there  is  plenty  of  ileer,  ike,  and  that  there  they  will 
feast,  dance,  and  enjoy  themselves. 

"  And  think,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
Their  faithful  dog  shall  bear  them  company." 

They  think,  before  they  come  there,  there  is  a  great  rivor 
interposing,  and  a  pole  by  which  they  have  to  cros". 
All  do  not  get  acro.ss  ;  the  bizy,  the  uncharitable,  and 
those  who  would  not  engnge  in  war,  drop  in  and  are 
carried  away  by  the  currei.t  they  know  not  where. — 
They  think  the  Indian's  g  .d  is  very  different  from  the 
God  of  the  white  people  ;  and  tha'  their  religion  is  ad- 
apted to  thera  as  much  as  the  relijjion  of  the  white 
people  is  suiied  to  them.  Their  |iro|ihets,  in  their  op- 
position to  the  Christian  i:Migion,  make  much  use  of  this 
idea.  Fi>rtliis  purpose,  they  put  in  circidafion  a  story 
of  the  following  kind  :  An  Indian  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ;  and  in  course  of  time  he  died.  He  went 
to  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Indian's  paradise. 
The   presiding    spirit  asked    "  Who  is  there  ?"       He 


answered,  "  an  Indian."  He  opened  tlie  door  ;  but 
perceiving  he  was  a  Cliristian,  he  refused  him  admit- 
tance, and  told  liim  lie  might  go  to  the  Christian's  hea- 
ven,  f)r  lie  couM  not  enter  there.  The  poor  Indian 
found  his  way  to  tlie  Cliristinn's  paradise  and  Isriocked  at 
the  door.  The  same  question  was  put,  and  i;e  answered 
"  A  Christian."  But  wlien  the  door-keeper  had  opened 
the  door,  and  perceived  he  was  an  Indian — he  told  him, 
he  could  not  be  admitied  tlieie.  The  poor  Indian  knew 
not  what  to  do,  and  had  to  wander  up  and  down 
without  a  resting  place." 

They  liave  public  assemblies  for  doing  honour  and 
paying  homage  to  the  Deity  once  every  year,  about  the 
month  of  May.  Tliey  select  a  large  pine  pole  ;  ihey 
paint  it  in  alternate  stripes  of  red  and  black  ;  they  hang 
upon  it  tjbacco,  rilibons,  and  sometimes  a  white  dog, 
when  they  can  spare  one,  (for  they  use  them  for  food.) 
Then  they  erect  the  pole.  At  the  same  time  a  feast  is 
made,  on  which  occasion  the  chief,  or  the  head  oflhe 
faihily,  if  it  he  a  family  sacrifice,  delivers  a  long  speech 
to  the  Great  Spirit.  They  express  their  thankfulness  for 
all  his  benefits  conferred  upon  them  and  sometimes  touch 
the  pole  in  token  of  gratitude.  The  young  people  are  ex- 
horted to  be  benevolr-ni,  and  never  to  be  lazy,  but  to  be 
good  luinters,  and  then  their  families  will  never  want: 
but  if  they  are  idle,  none  of  their  neighbours  will  associate 
with  them,  for  nsch  conduct  is  considered  as  shameful. 
They  have  private  sairifices  duiing  the  year.  When  they 
are  crossing  the  waters  with  their  canoes  they  throw  into 
the  water  tobacco  or  buds  which  have  their  throats  cut, 
to  render  the  gods  of  the  waiers  propitious  to  them.  In 
honour  of  the  sun,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  inferior 
spirits,  they  throw  into  the  fire  a  part  of  every  thing  they 
use.and  which  they  acknowledge  to  hold  from  them. 

The  following  communication,  sent  me  by  H.  3. 
Stinehaeur,  alias  Shaluvahnegezhik,  is  on  the  subject 
of  their  sacrifices,  ami  the  instructions  they  give  on  the 
occasion  to  their  youth. 

"  It  was  the  custom  of  my  grandfather,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  previous  to  his  feasts  which  he  an- 
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nually  made  to  the  four  gods  of  llie  four  winds,'  to  as- 
S3inble  his  children  together  to  impart  unto  them  the 
knowledge,  he  had,  and  which  was  then  thought  ne- 
cessary and  requisite  for  any  one  to  have.  It  was 
on  one  of  those  occasions  that  lie  related  the  following 
story  of  his  dream. 

'•  When  I  was  young,  my  parents  required  that  I 
should  abstain  myself  from  food  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  and  I  accordingly  obeyed.  When  I  had  done 
so,  and  in  my  sleep  at  night,  I  saw  a  man  whose  ap- 
pearance was  unnatural  to  my  sight.  From  whence 
he  come,  and  where  he  went  I  know  not.  He  ad- 
dressed me  thus:  '  ftly  son,  I  know  what  you  have 
done  in  order  to  know  how  to  he  prosperous  in  this 
life.f  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  that  will  happen  at  the 
end  of  all.  There  is  a  day  coming  when  the  earth  on 
which  you  dwell  shall  be  no  more.  You  shall  hear 
the  crowing  of  the  cock,  wliose  voice  shall  be  heard  all 
over  the  earth,  and  it  (the  earth)  shall  trendjle.  Those 
that  have  been  good  in  this  life, shall  not  be  afraid  when 
that  day  comes,  nor  tremble  when  they  hear  the  great 
sign.  Every  one  at  that  day  shall  receive  his  fate. 
Ill  vain  will  any  one  turn  to  the  rocks,  for  every  thing 
shall  be  burned,  and  water  shall  also  be  burned. 
Those  that  have  been  good  in  this  life,  and  the 
brave  warriors,  shall  possess  a  flourishing  country 
where  there  is  plenty  of  game,  and  every  olher  thing  : 
but  the  murderer,  the  indolent,  and  all  sorts  of  wicked 
men  shall  be  excluded  from  that  happy  counlry.'  This 
is,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  the  story  of  my  grand- 
father. 

"  Although  it  has  been  urged  as  a  fact  that  no  form 
or  system  of  educating  tlie  young  among  the  abori- 
genes  of  this  counlry  has  been  discovered  by  those 
who  have   deligently  enquired  into  their  manners  and 

•  It  was  then  a  belief  common  anong  the  Indians  that  a  god 
possessed  each  of  the  four  winds. 

t  The  Indians  thought  if  they  had  piopilious  dreams  when 
Ihey  performed  this  part  of  their  custom,  that  it  was  the  sign 
they  should  be  prosperous,   and  live  long  on  the  earth. 
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cuBtoms.  Bui  it  is,  in  myhureitne  opinion,  though  the 
prejuilice  whicli  has  ever  existed  since  tlie  white  man 
placed  his  foot  on  the  shores  of  America,  that  this  part 
of  their  custom  has  been  omitted.  However,  I  may 
■venture  to  say  that  there  were  some  modes  of  instruc- 
tion, though  without  the  materials  now  in  use  for  edu- 
cating the  young.  Yet  the  memory  of  the  learner 
served  him  as  well,  for  he  remembered  all  he  heard. 
These  things,  though  fabulous  as  they  may  appear,  if 
they  should  be  brought  to  the  light,  and  taken  in  their 
moral  sense,  I  think  would  not  at  all  disgrace  the 
most  refined  state  of  civilized  society  in  this  en- 
lightened age." 

They  make  feasts  and  ofler  sacrifices  for  the  sick, 
that  they  may  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Deity,  and 
that  the  sick  may  be  restored  to  health. 

The  Indians  have  a  sort  of  veneration  for  the  robin. 
(obec/u.)  They  say  it  vias  once  a  boy,  who  for  the 
neglect  of  his  religious  duties  of  fasting  and  abstinence, 
was  changed  into  that  form. 

They  nerform  rites  and  ceremonies  at  the  interment 
of  their  friends,  to  render  the  wiMnecfoo  propitious.  A 
circumstance  occurred  under  my  own  observation  rela- 
tive to  this  subject,  which  is  related  in  my  journal  as 
follows.  "  I  went  to  the  Ii'dian  village  to  bury  a 
child.  The  parents  of  this  child  having  previously  lost 
three  children,  the  whole  of  t'eir  olT^pring,  Mrs. 
Splitlog,  (the  wife  of  the  old  chief,)  to  whom  the  mo- 
ther ivas  related,  and  some  others,  i  roposed  some  riles 
and  ceremonies  within  and  over  the  grave,  to  prevent 
the  death  of  any  other  chihiren  they  might  have. 
One  of  (lur  members,  a  pious  man,  peiceiving  they 
were  about  to  transact  eoniethirg  of  the  kind,  named 
it  tot  he  interpreter,  and  requested  him  to  ask  my 
opinion.  I  told  them,  as  to  the  pr<ipo!!Pd  ceremony, 
they  must  not  think  it  had  any  viitue  in  it :  that  God 
was  the  great  Being  who  had  lifi'  and  death  in  his 
hands,  and  could  dispose  of  them  jns't  as  sremed  good 
to  him  :  and  that  our  whole  irusi  ouplii  to  be  in  him  for 
trery   blessing,    end   all   tlie   protection   we    needed, 
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This  wns  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  parents  of  the  child, 
and  all  our  meniliers  ;  but  Mrs.  Spiitlog  thought  they 
ought  to  have  their  own  %vay,  especially,  as  she  said, 
they  ha.l  in  old  times  repeatedly  tried  the  experiment, 
and  had  found  it  to  be  successful,  and  as  it  was  the 
result  of  experience  they  ought  to  try  it  again.  But 
upon  my  making  a  few  more  remarlts,  and  observing 
if  tiiey  persisted  in  resoniug  to  such  melhdds,  I  could 
have  nothing  So  do  with  tlie  funeral,  as  I  could  not 
mix  up  myself  with  Heathen  ceremonies,  she  desisted, 
and  we  went  on  with  the  fin'eral  service.  There  be- 
ing several  present,  wlio  do  not  attend  our  preaching, 
being  Romanists,  1  tooli  the  opportunity  of  making  some 
remarks,  in  my  address,  which  I  judged  would  be  use- 
ful, and  the  interpreter  told  me  he  believed  they  felt  the 
force  of  the  truth.'' 


Witchcraft — The  Indians  pretend  to  trace  the 
origin  of  witchcraft,  conjurors,  and  medicines,  to  inspi- 
ration. They  say  they  were  taught  it  by  a  man  from 
above.  There  was  occurring  at  one  lime,  a  great  deal 
of  sickness  and  death  :  the  people  mourned  and 
wept  very  much.  One  man  had  lost  all  his  friends, 
and  grieved  excessively.  The  man  from  the  air  came  to 
iiim,  and  asked  why  he  mourned.  He  stated  the  oc- 
casion to  him.  The  mysterious  visitant  replied,  this 
is  your  own  fault.  I  once  before  told  the  Indians, 
how  to  use  the  medicines,  and  not  to  kill  <ine  another 
as  they  were  in  the  practice  of  doing — only  to  revenge 
murder  &c.  Then  he  instructed  him  in  the  use  of  ihe 
herbs,  stones,  &c.  and  how  to  apply  them  by  witch- 
craft. The  Indians  sincerely  believe  there  is  power  in 
these  medicines,  and  that  their  conjurors  are  superna- 
turally  endowed.  Even  the  converted  Indians  believe 
the  devil  helped  them  in  these  processes.  Some  of 
them  have  acknowledged  that  before  their  conversion 
they  possessed  the  power  of  witchcraft,  which,  how- 
ever, now  they  have  lost.     An  anecdote  which  was 


related  to  me  at  Miincey  Town,  an  Ocliipwa  settle- 
ment, by  the  J»ev.  Ezia  Aitani.s,  then  Weleyan  niis- 
eionary  at  that  p!ace,  wil  le  d  lo  ilhisliale  the  recling< 
of  the  Indians  on  this  siibjeit.  One  of  the  means 
adopted  by  Mr.  A.  fur  their  hunefit  is,  what  lie  calls 
an  enguii-y  meeting.  At  tht-se  in  ctii  gs  questions  are 
allowed  to  be  put  lo  ihe  missionary  ijy  tlie  Indians 
concerning  any  doubt  lliey  may  have  on  their  minds; 
or  for  any  ii.foririalion  tliey  m:iy  wisli  concirning  any 
Christian  duty,  or  privileilge;  or  concerning  any  dilem- 
ma they  may  be  In  of  any  kind  wliatsocver.  Atone 
of  those  meetings  Soiilt,  afterwaiJs  a  zealous  and  ire- 
ful Christian  and  class-leader,  and  who  had  been  a 
conjuror,  obs  rved,  that  on  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  bad  destniyed  all  I  is  medicines  out  of  his 
n.ashkemood  (medicine  ha^,)  excepting  one,  the  virtue 
of  which  was  to  keep  oil' bullets  in  ilie  time  of  war. 
The  missionary  replied  :  in  the  first  place  there  was 
no  virtue  in  the  nu-diciiie  referred  to  ;  and  tlial  if  even 
there  were  he  ought  lo  renounce  all  other  dependence, 
'  and  trust  solely  in  the  living  Goil  who  alone  can  create 
and  destroy.  On  this  answer  heirg  returned,  he  de- 
sired permission  to  speak.  This  being  readily  granted, 
he  delivered  a  warm  oration.  During  the  delivery, 
he  made  so  many  gestures,  lifting  up  one  hand  as  liigi 
as  he  conid,  and  holding  die  other  down  to  the  ground, 
and  again  lifting  up  butli  together  to  their  utmost 
stretch,  that  the  mis-^ionary  was  afraid  he  mght  po.-ei- 
bly  be  angry  at  the  decision  he  had  given.  When 
he  had  concluded,  iht"  interpreter  gave  the  sen^c  in 
English.  lie  said  that  for  some  time  he  had  been 
half-hearted  :  he  had  been  disposed  to  hold  the  world 
in  one  hand,  and  God  in  the  oilier:  but  he  perceived 
this  would  not  do  ;  and  now  he  was  resolved  to  take 
hold  of  God  with  both  hands.  He  concludfd  by  ex- 
horting all  present  to  give  themselves  entirely  to  God. 
I  have  seen  and  cxaii.ined  several  of  those  medicine 
bags,  and  will  here  give  a  short  description  of  one. 
It  is  made  of  an  otter's  or  a  beaver's  skin,  sowed  up, 
and  somewhat  ornamented  with  porcupine  quills,  or 


other  ornamental  matters.  Its  contents  are  a  variety 
of  herbs,  barks,  roots, — pouderecl, — shells,  stones,  and 
other  articles,  which  are  called  medicines,  all  carefully 
wrapped  up  and  duly  arranged.  These  form  his  dis- 
pensary out  of  which  he  administers  to  the  sick,  and 
sometimes  with  good  etfecl,  for  the  Indians  really  are 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  their  qualities.  In  a  sepa- 
rate department  ai-e  deposited  a  few  varied  figures, 
which  are  tlieir  gods,  or  representatives  of  tlieir  deities 
or  munedoos.  Among  these  is  a  snake  cut  out  of  wood, 
inclosed  in  a  real  snake's  skin,  a  small  sliell  belonging 
to  some  kind  of  shell-fish,  or  a  little  bone.  The  otter's 
skin  is  generally  inclosed  in  a  bag  of  larger  dimensions, 
made  of  bark  finely  split  by  being  first  boiled,  then 
separated  into  fine  fibres  and  twisted  like  threpd. 
This  is  woven  into  a  kind  of  cloth,  and  made  up  into 
a  kind  of  bag  ;  in  this  hag,  among  other  things,  as  well 
as  the  otter's  skin,  is  contained  a  little  canoe,  about 
four  inches  long.  In  time  of  emergency,  if  the  owner 
wants  to  cross  a  river  or  a  lake,  he  says  he  gets  into  it. 
Either  he  is  reduced  to  a  size  equal  to  it,  or  the  canoe 
is  magnified  proportionable  to  his  size.  The  conjuror 
professes  to  use  the  contents  of  his  mashkimovd  in 
various  ways.  He  takes  the  snake  in  his  hand,  and 
moves  it  quickly  about,  and  sends  it  out  of  his  hand 
with  a  commission  to  hunt  afier  something.  He  has 
also  a  bird's  skin,  generally  that  of  a  screech-owl, 
which  he  sends  to  seek  out  his  enemy,  or  any  one 
who  has  offended  the  conjuror.  Sometimes  the  owl 
is  sent  to  make  a  noise  to  frighten  away  the  game  of 
his  enemy,  that  he  may  starve.  If  in  ten  or  fifteen 
days  the  man  to  whom  he  is  oppo-ed  finds  he  cannot 
get  any  game,  he  su.-pecis  he  is  bewitched.  He 
watches  the  owl  which  is  searching  round  his  camp, 
and  shoots  it,  immediately  putting  it  into  the  ashes  of 
the  fire.  If  he  can  accomplish  this,  the  conjuror, 
finding  his  owl  does  not  return  to  him,  begins  to  think 
he  is  caught,  and,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks, 
he  himself,  as  he  gets  rather  sn;artly  burnt,  the  be- 
witched man  is  satisfied.     But  if  the  bewitched  man 
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cannot  gel  the  owl,  then  in  the  first  drunken  spree 
they  have  together,  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  giving 
the  conjuror  a  good  beating,  and  having  had  liis  re- 
venge he  is  satisfied.  The  small  shell  is  then  said  to 
return  to  the  conjuror.  But  if  the  injured  person  sus- 
pects he  is  beivitched,  he  sends  for  another  conjuror 
to  effect  his  cure.  The  second  conjuror  extracts  the 
shell  and  keeps  it.  The  conjuror  has  another  bird's 
skin,  which  he  jiuts  about  his  neck  in  time  of  battle, 
BO  that  if  too  closely  pursued  by  his  enemy,  he  may 
fly  away  as  a  bird. 

There  are  four  gradations  in  the  office  of  conjuror : 
I.  Wahbanoo;  2.  Meta  ;  3  Chesekee-wineneh  ;  4. 
Tebekee-vvineneh.  ]n  addition  to  these,  there  are  fe- 
male conjurors,  who  perform  precisely  the  same  feats 
as  the  males. 

The  Wahbanoo  has  the  power  to  extinguish  fire. 
This  is  done  by  chewing  a  root,  and  spitting  the  extract 
into  his  hands;  and  then  he  hns  power  to  scrape  the 
coals  together  and  smother  them.  The  J)/e<a  is  the 
man  who  uses  the  bone  or  shell  in  killing,  and  the 
bird's  skins.  He  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  herbs, 
roots,  &c.,  which  fui-nish  his  medicine  bag,  and  the 
art  of  healing.  If  they  want  to  bring  a  distant  person 
to  them,  it  is  said  the  Meta  can  do  it,  if  only  he  can 
get  a  bit  of  the  person's  hair  or  a  shred  of  his  garment. 
Suppose  he  wants  to  get  a  young  woman  to  come  to 
hirri.  He  has  two  images  tied  together,  and  some 
love  powder.  He  puts  the  hair,  or  the  piece  of  gnr- 
ment,  to  it ;  and  no  matter  where  she  is,  or  where  else 
she  would  go,  she  must  come  to  him  and  follow  him 
whithersoever  lie  wanders,  or  else  she  would  go  crazy. 
W.  i-ierkiiner,  native  missionary,  has  assured  me  of 
the  truth  of  this.  If  he  wants  to  bring  another  person, 
he  puts  in  another  kind  of  powder.  The  Indian  women 
are  in  the  haliit  of  providing  a  love  powder,  which  if  a 
person  wears,  the  opposite  sex  grow  enamoured  of  her. 
I  remember,  while  missionary  at  the  Credit,  at  one  of 
our  leaders'  meetings,  a  woman  was  accused  of  the 
crime  of  carrying  love  powder  in  her  pocket, 


The  Chesekee-wineneh,  has  the  power  of  revealing 
Becrets.  I  shall  deocrihe  liis  operations  in  the  words  of 
an  eye  witness,  as  he  related  it  to  nie.  Peter  Jacobs 
says,  "  When  I  was  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
the  body  of  Indians  to  \\]\um  I  belonged  had  been 
drinking,  and  had  g;)t  very  knoeesquabe.  My  sister, 
when  in  this  slate  liid  a  keg  of  whiskey  and  some 
beads.  When  they  were  becoming  a  little  sober,  they 
fell  as  though  they  wanted  a  little  more  ;  but  she  could 
not  remember  wlieie  she  had  put  it.  They  were  all 
much  concerned,  and  proposed  to  the  Chesekee- 
wineneh  to  find  out  the  secret.  He  consented,  and 
resorted  to  the  usual  method  adopted  on  such  occa- 
sions. This  is  as  fullovvs.  "They  CDnstiuct  a  little 
wiggewaum  ;  make  it  very  strong  by  driving  about 
eigiii  poles,  six  feet  long,  as  far  as  three  feet  in  the 
ground  ;  and  bend  tlieni  with  two  hoops  in  the  shape 
of  a  canoe.  Then  they  usually  enclose  it  with  birch 
bark.  The  conjurer  then  enters  and  begins  to  sing, 
and  presently  the  little  spirits  come.  The  wiggewaum 
begins  to  whirl  about  as  by  some  great  force.  As 
Boon  as  they  enter  we  can  distinctly  hear  them  speak 
to  one  another.  The  s[)irits  enquire  whether  there  are 
any  questions  to  be  asked.  The  person  on  the  outside 
puts  the  question  they  wish.  In  this  case  some  one 
asked  after  the  keg  of  whiskey.  It  was  replied,  '  Yoii 
ni;ist  go  to  a  certain  direction  (describing  it  by  the 
course  of  the  sun)  and  you  will  come  to  an  old  man 
lying  down,  and  a  young  man  standing  over  him, 
with  one  leg  cm  either  side.  He  stands  upon  the 
whiskey.'  An  old  man  on  the  outside  said  'Now 
boys,  do  you  understand?'  And  t' en  he  explained. 
Tiie  old  man,  he  said,  was  an  old  tree  fallen  down  ; 
and  the  young  man,  was  a  young  tree  growing  v\ith 
its  roots  over  the  trunk  of  the  old  one.  I,  wiih  five  or 
six  other  boys,  ran  in  the  direction  described  in  the 
itearcii  of  a  Ires  in  such  a  situation  :  and  sure  enough 
we  found  one  precisely  so.  We  set  to  work  in  search- 
ing under  the  roots  ;  and  rerlaitdy  there  we  found  the 
keg  and  beads."     The  same  person  related  to  me  ano- 


iher  instance  which  fell  under  his  own  observation. 
"  Soon  after  out  conversion  to  Cliristianity,"  says  he, 
"a  party  of  our  people  went  a  liunling  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  river  which  runs  through  Bflleville.  I 
was  desired  to  take  tlie  religious  oversight  of  them.  We 
met  with  a  parly  of  pagans,  who  had  heard  of  our  em- 
bracing Christianity.  Tliey  questioned  whether  we 
had  done  well  in  taking  that  sle|i,  and  thought  the  old  re- 
ligion was  be  t :  However,  they  n  solved  to  consult  the 
Chesekee-winineh.  Accordingly  preparations  were 
made.  The  question  was  put.  'Is  the  religion  which 
Mr.  Case  and  P.  Jon  s  preach  the  best  religion  1'  The 
answer  was  conirary  to  uliat  I  ex|)ecled.  I  thought 
they  would  speak  in  favour  of  the  pagan  superstitions. 
But  the  answer  was, '  Tlie  Christian  religion  is  the  best, 
and  that  is  the  religion  the  Great  Spirit  wishes  her  chil- 
dren to  have." 

I  have  heard  of  another  instance  of  a  Chesekee- 
wineneh  obtaining  an  answer  in  favotir  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  : — Several  native  inissioraries  were  at  a 
place  where  there  were  S"itie  pagans.  One  of  these 
conjurors  was  jealous  of  them,  and  resorted  to  his 
usual  method  of  collecting  Ins  spirits,  and  had  ap- 
pointed a  person  outside  to  ask  the  question  respecting 
the  Christian  religion,  hoping  to  obtain  an  answer 
against  the  new  relig  on,  and  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel.  The  answer  returned  was  similar  to  the 
above.  But  the  conjuror,  it  seems,  possessed  more  of 
the  spirit  of  enmity  to  God  than  even  the  devil  him- 
self; for  when  he  could  not  olilaiii  an  answer  to  hia 
mind,  he  was  so  enraged  that  he  drove  all  the  little 
spirits  out,  saying,  "  Be  gone  !"  and  inslai.tly  jumped 
out  of  the  Chesokon.  Thomas  Mageo,  one  of  the  ex- 
hortors  on  the  Credit  mission,  was  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  he  attests  the  truth  of  the  above  statement. 
It  Is  usual  to  resort  to  these  men  on  various  occasions. 

•  This  seems  somclliing  like  the  cnse  of  tlic  Pjlhoness  at 
Pliilippi,  who  cried  oflcr  llie  Apfsllc  nnd  lii?  companious,  saying, 
"  These  men  are  the  servants  of  the  most  lii<:h  Gcd,  nhicb  shew 
uato  u>  the  ^ay  of  salvation."    Acts  svi.  i7. 
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In  time  of  war,  to  learn  where  the  enemy  is,  at  what 
instance,  &c.  If  any  thing  be  lost,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion respecting  it. 

The  office  of  the  last  of  these  grades  of  conjurors, 
viz.  the  Tebekee-enenek,  is  in  some  respects  salutary. 
He  has  the  power  to  extract  the  bone,  &c.  sent  into 
the  body  by  the  Meta,  as  above  described. 

In  stating  these  particulars,  I  give  no  opinion — I 
hazard  no  hypothesis  :  I  give  the  simple  facts  as  they 
have  been  relatej  to  me,  and  leave  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  opinion  as  best  suits  his  own  inclination. 
The  Indians,  both  before  and  after  their  conversion, 
believe  in  their  reality  ;  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  remark 
that,  allowing  for  ignorance  and  superstition,  still  that 
supernatural  influence,  yea  diabolical,  cannot  be  well 
rejected  without  rejecting  inspiration  and  Christianity. 
While  Bayle,  and  men  of  his  school,  exerted  their 
learning  in  opposition  to  the  belief  of  the  Heathen 
oracles,  similar  things  have  been  credited  of  them,  by 
writers  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  wealiness  of  mind. 
Most  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  supposed  that  the 
devil  issued  oracles.  Vossius  thought  the  same. 
Bishop  Sherlock,  in  his  discourses  concerning  the  Use 
and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  expresses  his  opinion,  that  it 
is  impious  to  disbelieve  the  heathen  oracles,  and  to 
deny  them  to  have  been  given  out  by  the  devil.  Dr. 
Leland  says  it  may  be  proved  that  oracles  were  silenced 
about,  or  soon  after,  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  advent. 
Mr.  Watson  says,  "  they  were  probably  imitations, 
first,  of  the  answers  given  to  the  holy  patriarchs  from 
the  divine  presence  or  Shechinah,  and  secondly,  of 
the  responses  to  the  Jewish  High  Priest  from  the 
mercy  seat;  for  all  paganism  is  a  parody  of  the  true 
religion."* 

The  Indians  have  many  traditions.  In  many  of 
them  there  may  be  traced  some  reference  to  some 
scripture  narration.  They  have  a  story  which  plainly 
alludes  to  the  Deluge.     There  is  much  of  the  marvel- 

*  Watson's  Biblical  and  Theoto'ical  Diet.,  Art.  Oracle. 
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lous  in  this  story,  and  much  dark  confusion  ;  but  at 
least  it  may  refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  eartii,  and 
to  the  cause  of  it — tiielavvlessconduct  of  men.  These 
traditions  are  ora!iy  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another  ;  and  become  no  doubt  darker  and  more 
confused  each  succeeding  generation.  There  are  old 
men  who  are  well  versed  in  all  this  traditionary  lore, 
who  will  have  assembled  around  them  a  number  of 
young  people,  to  whom  they  relate  these  stories,  like 
the  old  bards  who  used  to  relate  the  traditions  and  his- 
tory of  past  ages.  At  the  end  of  each  story  the  boys 
give  him  a  bit  of  tobacco,  or  some  other  trifle,  and  ask 
liim  for  another  tale;  one  of  the  auditors  of  one  of 
those  chroniclers  related  many  of  these  legends 
to  me. 

They  mention  an  imaginary  being  called  Nanibuzhu, 
of  whom  many  marvellous  things  are  told.  This  per- 
sonage is  not  introduced  to  ns  in  any  formal  manner. 
There  is  nothing  said  as  to  what  order  of  beings  he  be- 
long*-, or  any  thing  of  his  descent  or  relationship,  after 
the  manner  of  Pagan  mythology.  But  yet  the  relation 
may  be  classed  with  Ovid's  raetamorphosos.  The 
story  to  which  I  allude  is  one  of  them,  which  I  se- 
lected from  among  several  others. 

Nanabuzhu  observed  several  lions  which  used  to 
come  to  a  rock  to  sun  themselves,  and  among  the  rest 
a  white  one.  He  thought  his  skin  would  make  him  a 
nice  tobacco  pouch  ;  and  he  greatly  desired  to  catch 
him  for  that  purpose.  He  failed  of  accomplishing  his 
object.  One  morning  he  thought  he  would  go  to  the 
rock  before  they  came,  and  change  himself  into  a  black 
f^tump,  and  then  the  lions  would  not  suspect  him,  and 
he  might  shoot  the  white  one.  Accordingly  the  lions 
came.  One  of  them  saw  the  stump,  "Ah,"  says  he, 
"  I  never  saw  that  stump  before.  Is  not  that  Nanabuz- 
hu?'' Another  said,  "  I  think  it  is."  "You  fool," 
says  a  third,  "  it  is  a  pine  stump."  "However," 
said  they,  "  let  us  go  and  shake  it,  and  see  if  it  will 
move,  and  we  shall  find  it  out !  They  went :  three  of 
them   laid  hold  of  him,    and  used   all  their   efforts  to 
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move  him:  the)'  had  nearly  shaken  him,  but  Nana-" 
buzhu  contiiveJ  to  be  firm.  The  lions  laid  down, 
and  by  and  bye  fell  asleep,  when  Nanabuzhu  shot  the 
white  one.  His  arrow  stuck  fast,  but  he  did  not  kill 
him  ;  and  they  all  plunged  into  the  river.  Nanabuzhu 
was  very  sorry  that  he  failed  in  getting  the  lion,  and 
was  walking  solitarily  in  the  woods,  when  he  met 
with  a  very  old  woman.  She  was  loaded  with  bass 
bark.  Nanabuzhu  accosted  her  thus,  "  Granny,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  the  bark  1"  "  Oh,"  said  she, 
"you  cannot  think  what  trouble  we  are  in  ;  for  Nana- 
buzhu has  shot  one  of  our  chiefs;  and  I  am  going  to 
boil  this  bark,  and  make  it  into  a  cord  and. fasten  it  at 
the  far  ends  of  the  world,  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  and  then  we  shall  set  some  men  at  the  centre 
whore  the  lines  cross,  that  when  Nanabuzhu  is  walk- 
ing carefully,  and  hits  upon  the  line  we  shall  know 
what  quarter  of  the  world  he  is  in  ;  then  they  will  go 
and  kill  him."  The  old  woman  told  him  she  had  been 
greatly  honoured  in  being  commissioned  to  attend  upon 
the  chief,  and  that  she  had  already  with  her  some 
roots  she  had  gathered,  and  which  she  was  about  to 
boil  in  her  ke'.tle,  and  put  upon  her  dish,  which  she 
had  in  her  house,  to  administer  to  the  chief  for  his  re- 
covery. Nanabuzhu,  upon  learning  where  she  lived, 
tomahawked  and  skinned  her,  and  put  her  skin  and 
clothes  upon  himself,  and  the  bark  upon  his  back  ; 
and  walking  like  an  old  woman,  wont  in  search  of 
her  house.  He  soon  found  it,  and  found  the  kettle 
and  dish  she  had  mentioned  ;  boiled  the  roots,  and 
put  them  on  the  dish,  and  went  to  the  chief's  house. 
]\lany  people  were  gathered  together,  all  in  confusion  : 
but  when  they  saw,  as  they  tliought,'  the  old  woman 
coming,  they  filed  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  and  let 
her  pass.  Nanabuzhu  administered  the  medicines  ; 
but  seeing  the  arrow  which  he  had  shot  sticking  in 
his  side,  he  pulled  it  out,  and  made  another  thrust 
with  it  and  killed  him;  then  made  his  escape.  They 
consulted  what  they  must  do  to  destroy  Nanabuzhu, 
and  concluded  they   had  better  drown  him,  as  they 
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had  power  to  raise  the  water.  They  accordingly 
made  ihe  water  rise,  and  it  soon  overflowed  the  plains. 
Nanabuzhu  ran  to  the  mountains :  the  waters  still 
rose  ;  and  he  began  to  think  what  he  must  do.  He 
contrived  to  get  a  few  logs  together  for  a  raft.  He 
saw  various  animals  swimming  around  ;  and  thought 
if  he  could  but  get  a  little  earth,  he  could  soon 
make  another  world.  He  first  spoke  to  the  beaver, 
and  told  him  he  was  going  to  make  a  world  for  him 
and  for  himself;  and  if  he  could  but  dive  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  waters  and  bring  him  up  a  little  earth  he 
would  accomplish  it.  The  beaver  dived,  and  after  a 
time  came  up,  but  could  not  reach  the  bottom.  He 
then  tried  the  musk-rat.  The  musk-rat  dived  down, 
and  staid  a  long  lime  ;  and  at  last  came  up  dead  :  Na- 
nabuzhu took  hold  of  him,  and  examined  him,  and 
perceived  a  little  earth  on  his  paws,  and  also  on  his 
mouth.  He  carefully  took  it  in  his  hand  :  then  shook 
the  rat,  and  resuscitated  him,  and  put  him  aside.  He 
put  the  earth  on  the  water,  and  blowed  upon  it  to  en- 
large it.  Then  he  put  a  little  mouse  upon  it ;  and  by  ■ 
its  running  round  repeatedly,  it  extended.  He  next  put 
the  musk-rat  upon  it,  sr,;l  {W-n  the  mmtiif,  to  eiFect 
the  tame  puqiose  :  at  the  same  time  he  guarded  the 
young  production  vi'ith  a  stick  to  keep  off  the  larger 
animals,  that  they  might  not  sink  it.  Py  and  bye,  it 
was  large  enough,  and  he  went  on  himself,  and  took 
all  the  animals  upon  it.  And  this  is  the  earth  on 
which  we  live. 

I  have  given  this  story  as  it  was  related  to  me. 
It  is,  I  confess,  sufficiently  absurd,  but  it  illustrates 
some  of  their  manners,  and  shows  the  features  of 
their  minds.  I  have  thought  if  it  does  not  allude  to 
some  traditions  of  the  general  deluge,  it  may  refer 
to  some  of  their  transactions  with  that  aboriginal  race, 
of  whom  I  have  before  spoken,  and  point  to  those  I 
scenes  of  carnage  and  destruction  they  inflicted  upon] 
them  ;  and,  perhaps,  to  some  great  inundation  which  | 
either  they  themselves  contrived  to  swallow 
great  number  of  them,  or  to  some  natural  occur- 
rence which  brought  great  desolation  upon  them. 
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The  construction  of  the  country  suggests  tlie  idea 
that  such  occurrences  may  have  taken  place.  There 
may  have  been  some  vast  bodies  of  water,  such  as 
the  present  lakes,  which  may  have  covered  even 
the  higher  parts  of  the  country. 

The  American  continent  is  thought  to  have  been 
more  recently  formed  than  that  of  the  old  world. 
Perhaps  it  was  never  so  densely  populated  as  the 
other  divisions  of  the  globe.  All  my  reflections  on  this 
subject  have  induced  me  to  form  this  opinion.  And 
if  so,  it  tends  to  establish  the  belief  of  its  more  recent 
formation.  In  the  distribution  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  earth  among  the  sons  of  Noah,  we  find  no 
mention  made  of  America,  or  any  land  which  might 
be  supposed  to  refer  to  it.  In  those  charts  which 
delineate  their  possessions,  they  are  placed  with  ex- 
actness over  the  old  continent;  and  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  giving  each  his  lot  vv-ithout  at  all  sailing 
across  the  ocean.  The  new  world  seems  to  have 
been  kept  in  reserve,  perhaps  for  centuries  al'ter, 
covered  with  water,  to  be  gradually  drained  off  Ur 
a  superabundant  population,  or  for  the  spirit  of  en- 
lerprize  whenever  it  might  arise.  First,  it  would 
seem  those  wanderers,called  Tultecans  by  some  means 
found  their  way  hither  either  from  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Asia,  or  from  the  western  coasts  of  Africa  ;  more 
probably  from  the  latter  to  south  America,  or  to  the 
southern  parts  of  North  America.  Next  it  would  ap- 
pear that  families  of  the  Tartar  race  found  their  way, 
first  to  the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  and 
slowly  amidst  bloody  wars  forced  their  way  south- 
ward, until  in  some  unknown  manner  the  original  race 
have  either  entirely  disappeared  or  become  amalgama- 
ted. Afterwards  it  was  destined  to  afford  a  retreat  for 
the  swarming  millions  of  Europe.  These  vast  bodies 
of  water,  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  way  have 
found  vent,  inundated  the  plains  below,  after  they  had 
become  formed,  and  may  have  gradually  drained  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
those  great  swamps  which  exist  in  many  places.     The 
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idkes  thus  drairieJ  off,  would  possess  the  appearance  of 
vast  prairies.  And  what  is  remarkable,  geologists  are 
of  opinion  that  many  of  the  exislii  g  prairies  aclually 
afford  every  evidence  that  they  have  really  been  at  one 
time  the  beds  of  lakes  or  seas.  Personal  observation 
has  also  suggested  the  same  thought  to  my  ov^n  mind. 
The  same  thing  might  take  place  again.  The  following 
remarks  will  abundantly  verify  this  idea,  and  at  the 
same  time  illuslroite  what  may  have  taken  place  in  past 
time. 

The  level  of  Lake  Superior  is  six  hundred  feet  above 
the  ocean.  If  it  could  bura  its  barriers,  i(  would  con- 
sequently inundate  and  overwhelm  the  vast  plains  of 
the  IMisaissippi,  the  St.  Lawrence,  cr  the  Hudson,  and 
leave  a  new  and  vast  valley,  or  plain,  interspersed  with 
lakes  and  n;oun!ain:'.  The  islands  in  the  lakes  would 
form  mountains,^  and  the  deepest  soundings  in  the  lake, 
which  are  upwards  of  fifty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  would  form  various  lakes  of  that  depth. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  lakes  were  at  one  lime  much 
higlicr  than  'hey  are  at  the  present  day,  as  the  appear- 
a.'xe  of  the  slioics  and  highlands  demonstrate,  and  that 
the  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior  have  fourd  vent  by 
some  of  those  channels.  The  country  along  the  course 
of  the  St.  Lavxrence  is  evitlently  alluvia!.  There  are 
vast  masses  of  stone  in  a  detached  stale,  which  could 
no!  have  come  there  but  by  means  of  this  kind.  An 
earthquake  might  remove  these  barriers,  and  make  a 
passage  for  the  m'ghty,  overwhelming,  and  deslriV'tive 
tcrren',  and  consequently  may  have  effected  a  similar 
change  in  limes  pa.-t. 

What  mighty  changes  in  this  country  an  event  of 
this  kind  would  make!  What  desolation  it  would 
spread  !  And  perhaps  the  tradition  I  have  related  may 
refer  t>  some  occurrence  of  this  kind.  Nanabuzhu 
may  refer  to  some  survivor  of  a  desolation  of  this  na- 
ture, who  living  more  in  the  upper  country,  where  the 
Indians  are  supposed  to  have  entered,  and  about  which 
tfiots  may  have  er  gaged  in  wars  with  the  Tultecans,  and 
may  have  witncisod  the  desulation  of  that  people  ;  and 
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hence  tha  story  may  have  had  its  origin.     This  is  only 
Conjectural,  and  as  such  it  must  stand. 

A  curious  tradition  prevails  among  the  Flat-head 
Indians  concerning  beai'ers.  From  their  sagacity,  they 
are  induced  to  believe  they  are  a  fallen  race  of  Indians, 
who  have  been  condemned  by  the  Great  Spirit,  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  wickedness,  to  their  present  form 
of  the  brute  creation.  At  some  t'uture  period,  they  also 
declare,  that  these  fallen  creatures  will  be  restored  to 
their  former  state.  Does  not  this  appear  like  the  rude 
remains  of  a  tradition  of  the  fall  and  the  recovery  of 
man  ?  The  sons  of  Noah,  in  their  migrations,  would 
carry  these  facts  and  promises,  which  in  course  if 
time  might  have  been  partly  lost,  and  the  remains  much 
adulterated. 


Chapter  VI. 

THE  WRONGS  OF  THE  INDIANS,  F.EAL 
OR  SUPPOSED. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  wrongs  of 
the  Indians  ;  and  a  handle  has  been  made  of  it  by  dis- 
affected men  to  disturb  the  quiet  and  repose  of  those' 
who  would  fear  God  and  honour  the  King.  That 
much  wrong  has  been  done  to  the  Indians,  especially 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  settlers,  by  traders,  and  by 
subordinate  officers  of  the  British  Government,  I  am 
disposed  to  allow,  because  I  have  had  such  evidence 
of  it  as  I  cannot  call  in  question.  The  conduct  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  forms  a  dark  chapter  in  the 
iiistory  of  the  world.  I  also  admit  that  schemes  have 
been  devised  in  later  years  by  which  their  interests 
would  have  been  much  jeopardised.  But  I  am  by  no 
niearts  disposed  to  join  in  the  loud  cry  which  has  been 
raised  on  this  subject.  I  believe,  notwithstanding  the 
cupidity  and  the  theorising  schemes  of  some  individuals, 
that  the  British  Government  intend  to  do  them  justice, 
and  strongly  desire  their  welfare.  One  of  the  princi- 
])al  charges  of  wrong  done  to  them  is  in  driving  them 
from  their  lands.  I  admit  they  have,  on  this  score, 
endured  hardships  truly  great;  and  for  which,  when 
properly  considered,  I  would  by  no  means  be  back- 
ward to  condemn.  But  this  subject  looks  far  worse, 
when  viewed  in  a  cursory  manner,  than  the  case  sianda 
in  reality.  Hence  it  is  generally  argued,  "  What 
sheuld  we  think  if  any  people  stronger  than  we  are, 
were  to  drive  us  from  our  houses  and  land.^,  from  the 
graves  of  our  fathers,"  &c.  But  here  there  is  no  strict 
analogy.  Various  considerations  may  be  taken  into 
the  account.  1.  As  to  their  proprietorship.  Barely 
roaming  over  a  tract  of  country  one  hundred  times 
larger  than  necessary  for  their  wants,   does  not  consti- 
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tute  a  people  proprietors.  "  The  earth  hath  he  (God) 
given  to  the  children  of  men."  He  made  the  world 
for  a  proposed  end,  i.  e.  for  the  use  and  subsistence  of 
his  creatures.  It  is  capable  of  cultivation  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  may  afford  subsistence  to  a  hundred 
times  the  number  of  people  it  could  in  its  natural  state. 
Here  was  a  vast  continent  nearlj"-  altogether  unculti- 
vated, and  therefore  not  answering  the  design  of  the 
great  Creator  in  its  production.  The  inhabitants  had 
not  the  art  or  the  means  of  making  it  productive  ;  nei- 
ther were  they  sufficiently  numerous,  had  they  been 
disposed,  and  had  they  possessed  the  ability  to  have 
done  so.  The  older  portions  of  the  world  needed  ex- 
pansion ;  therefore  the  emigration  to  some  other  re- 
gion, we  may  suppose,  as  an  abstract  question, 
was  the  will  of  God.  Indians  have  ^brmerly  had, 
when  land  was  not  of  much  value,  tracts  assigned  them 
by  the  English  government,  ten  times  larger  than  they 
could  occupy.  2,  Land  was  of  scarcely  any  value  to 
them  but  for  the  purposes  of  fuel  and  huntirg,  and  a 
few  roods  on  v.-hi^h  to  grow  a  little  corn.  Properly  is 
to  be  considered  valuable  according  as  it  Airniihcs  the 
means  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  li(e.  To  a 
savage,  large  tracts  of  hunting  ground  are  viewed  in 
this  light.  But  notwithstanding  this,  he  often  suffers 
from  want.  If  you  give  him  an  equivalent,  you  do 
him  no  injustice.  Hence  the  peifect  equity  of  con- 
tracts with  a  savage  people  for  large  tracts  of  land  they 
do  not  want,  for  a  remuneration  small  in  itself,  but  to 
them  great,  because  equivalent  to  the  good  they  could 
derive  from  such  a  tract.  3.  The  migratory  habits  of 
the  Indians  are  well  known  ;  they,  therefore,  do  not 
feel  so  much  at  removing  as  persons  more  accustomed 
to  settled  life  do.  Yea,  it  is  generally  at  their  own  wish 
and  desire.  4.  The  Indians,  in  their  worst  state  of 
accommodation,  are  far  better  off  than  in  their  wild 
state,  with  a  tract  of  hundreds  of  miles.  In  that  state 
they  were  truly  in  an  awfully  destitute  condition.  Be- 
fore their  conversion,  and  consequent  civilization,  the 
Credit  Indiana  were  roaming  about  the  country,  living 
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on  precarious  resources,  and  sometimes  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  subsisting  on  mere  canion.  Bly  friend, 
Mr.  Murpliy,  vviio,  when  a  boy,  was  taken  captive  by 
a  tribe  of  Indians,  gave  me  a  fearful  description  of  their 
destitution.  He  slated,  that  for  some  seasons  of  the 
year,  they  have  had  to  live  for  months  together  on  a 
mere  weed.  On  the  n"rth  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
men  will  kill  their  wives  for  food  ;  and  some  instances 
have  occurred  of  women  having  killed  their  husbandi 
for  a  like  purpose.  An  old  wimian  and  her  daughter 
lived  together.  The  husband  of  the  young  woman 
was  taken  sick  and  died.  The  old  woman  asked  her 
(laughter  for  the  child  to  eat.  She  consented  ;  hou;- 
ever,  she  was  afierwards  very  sorry  and  v(-ept.  The 
old  woman's  anger  was  excited,  and  she  tomahawked 
her  daughter,  and  ate  iier.  Afierwards,  she  dug  up 
the  body  of  tlie  young  woman's  husband  and  ate  it. 
She  then  m.ade  an  attempt  to  kill  her  own  son,  a  boy 
of  about  tn-elve  years  of  age.  She  took  the  gun  to 
shoot  him.  He  begged  she  would  not  shoot  him. 
However,  he  made  his  escape  to  another  body  of  In- 
dians. Ths  eld  \von;an  often  c::pressed  a  desire  to  feed 
"ii  children.  She  would  look  at  them  while  running 
;il)out,  HlM  say,  "  Fine  fat  iads."-  Aii  this  is  auiiienti- 
oaied  by  P.  Jacobs,  who  saw  some  of  the  relatives  of 
the  old  woman,  from  whom  he  heard  the  story. 

It  is  noi  an  object  of  much  wonder,  that  the  while 
inhabitants  in  the  immediate  neighbourhoods  of  im- 
mense uncultivated  tracts  of  land,  and  who  have  long 
experienced  the  barrier  it  prcsei.ls  to  improvements, 
should  lament  to  ^ee  it,  and  should  ardently  wish  it 
were  otherwise. 

But  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  thinks  on 
tlie  subject  that,  1.  It  is  absolutely  unjust  to  harrass 
the  Indians  from  one  part  to  another.  2.  To  remova 
them  from  any  spot  against  their  wish,  and  without 
their  consent.  3.  To  contract  for  any  tract  of  land 
without  allotting  them  a  sufficient  portion  for  their 
use,  on  the  same  scale  as  the  while  man  :  viz.  his 
[)resent  ability   to  cultivate  the  whole  is  not  to  be  con- 
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siJered  as  the  criterion,  for  neither  has  the  white  man 
such  a  capability  at  his  first  settlement — and  some 
should  be  left  in  reserve  for  his  family.  4.  They  ought 
to  have  a  fair  remuneration  for  all  they  possess,  if 
parted  with,  and  according  to  its  relative  value.  Land 
is  more  valuable  in  a  cultivated  country  than  in  one 
nearly  wild.  The  Indians  who  parted  with  their  land 
in  Maldon  ought  to  have  had  a  greater  compensation 
than  those  at  Saugeeng,  and  so  ought  those  at  the  Cre- 
dit, should  they  part  with  theirs.  It  is  the  labour  of 
the  settler  which  has  imparted  a  value  to  the  soil. 
Thousands  of  acres  in  the  far  back  wilderness  would 
not  be  worth  owning  until  it  is  opened  up  and  settled  by 
degrees,  because  it  could  not  be  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  life.  But  a  small  part  of  this  labour 
has  been  performed  by  the  Indian  ;  but  he  ought  to 
find  an  interest  in  that  he  has  performed,  and  some 
interest  also  in  the  change  of  things  which  the  provi- 
dence of  God  has  brought  about. 

In  full  consideration  of  all  the  concessions  I  have 
been  disposed  to  make,  as  above  stated,  still  I  think 
the  Indians,  on  many  occasions,  have  been  injured  and 
oppressed.  I  rejoice  to  say  that  in  His  Excellency 
Sir  John  Colborne  (now  Lord  Seaton)  the  Indians 
had  a  firm  and  sincere  friend.  His  Lordship  was 
always  anxious  to  promote  their  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual good  by  every  means  in  his  power.  The  same 
testimony  I  most  willingly  bear  concerning  His  Ex- 
cellency Sir  George  Arthur.  But  although  I  can- 
not believe  these  distinguished  individuals  would  do 
anything  to  injure  those  people,  or  that  the  British 
Government  would  sanction  any  unjust  encroach- 
irients ;  yet  at  other  times  contracts  have  been  made 
with  them  of  a  most  singular  character.  Some  of 
those  have  been  made  in  favour  of  individuals,  who 
have  by  these  means  acquired  large  and  fertile  tracts 
of  land  :  and  some  in  favour  of  the  Government. 
All  that  immense  and  rich  portion  of  the  country 
from  Niagara  to  the  Western  District  was  ceded 
to  the  Government,    with    the    exception  of  a    few 


specified  reserves,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  about  j6300, 
to  be  paid  in  goods.  In  my  intercourse  with  the 
Wj-andots  of  Maldon,  who  were  one  of  the  contract- 
ing tribes,  I  was  shown  a  copy  of  the  original  docu- 
ment signed  by  the  British  officers,  and  by  the  Indian 
chiefs.  Several  of  tiie  reserves  tlicmselves  have  since 
been  ceded  by  the  tribes  located  on  them  without 
the  reserve  of  a  single  foot  for  their  own  use.  Some 
transactions  which  took  place  during  the  administra- 
tion of  His  Excellency  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  were 
of  a  very  painful  nature.  His  celebrated  "  Despatches" 
which  were  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  contain  statements  utteriy  at  variance  vj'ilh 
fact.  His  project  was  to  remove  the  Indians  to  the 
Manatolin  Islands.  He  professes  to  sympathize  with 
them  deeply  ;  and  to  wish  to  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion. He  announces  several  discoveries  he  has  made 
of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people,  which 
he  hoped  wou'd  sanction  the  step,  and  reconcile  all 
the  humane  to  his  scheme.  The  statements  wiiich  he 
makes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine.  Some  of 
them  here  ;  others  will  more  properly  belong  to  an- 
other department  of  these  Researches. 
-  Sir  F.  says,  "  Daring  my  inspection  tour  of  the 
province,  I  also  visited  (with  one  or  two  trifling  ex- 
ceptions) the  whole  of  the  Indian  settlements  in  Upper 
Canada  ;  and  in  doi.'^g  so,  made  it  my  duty  to  enter 
every  slianty  or  cottage,  being  desirous  to  judge,  with 
my  own  eyes,  of  the  actual  situation  of  that  portion  of 
the  Indian  population  wliich  is  undergoing  the  operation 
of  being  civilized."  I  have  elsewhere  remarked  upon 
the  misstatement  here  made,  of  visiting,  "  with  one  or 
tv)o  trifling  exceptions,  the  wliole  of  the  Indian  settle- 
ments," anil  "  entering  every  shanty  or  cottage."  I 
believe,  and  1  have  good  means  of  knowing,  he  never 
entered  the  onc-tcnlli  part  of  the  Indian  habitations. 
But  from  hence  he  argues  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
character,  and  makes  it  the  "data"  of  all  his  observa- 
tions. I  cheerfully  ascribe  to  Sir  F.  great  abilities,  and 
quick  discernment,  but  I  contend,  were  he  ever  so  de- 
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sirious  of  acquiring  accurate  iiiformalion,  he  had  not 
sii.Ticient  dala  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion.  Besides 
this,  he  came  to  the  consideration  with  his  opinions 
formed,  and  vvitli  his  scheme  floating  in  his  mind,  to 
which  he  caused  every  tiling  to  heiid. 

From  the  accurate  knowledge  wliich  Sir  F.  fancied 
he  had  formed  of  tlie  Indian  character,  he  speaka 
lightly  of  their  improvements,  and  aljilities  to  l)ecome 
farmers,  which  I  shall  consider  more  particularly  in 
another  place  ;  and  with  the  same  comprehensive 
glance  he  perceives  the  barren  rocks  of  the  thousand 
islands  of  Lake  Huron,  were  exactly  suited  to  them, 
and  which,  in  his  benevilence,  he  caused  to  be  ceded 
for  their  occupation.  And  how  does  this  gentleman, 
aft:er  a  personal  inspsction,  spc-'ak  nf  those  islands  ? 
*•  Although,"  says  he,  "  formed  of  granite,  they  aie  co- 
vered with  various  trees  grmving  in  the  interstices  of 
the  rocks,  and  with  several  descriptions  of  bf  rries,  upon 
which  the  Indians  {q'lhX  ;  the  surrounding  waters 
abound  in  fish."  Such  spots  he  considers  quite  a 
parailise  for  Indians,  and  t  erefore  speaks  of  it  as  a 
place  "  possessing  the  double  property  of  being  admi- 
ribly  adapted  to  them,  (inasmuch  as  it  affords  fishing, 
hu'iting,  bird-sliootin<j;  and  fruit.)  and  yet  in  no  way 
adaptc.l  to  the  white  popul  tion."  Again  when  ad- 
dressing the  Indians  in  council, — "  I  consider  from 
their  (the  thousand  islands)  facil  ties  they  might  be 
made  a  most  desirable  place  of  residence  for  many 
Indians  who  wish  to  be  civilized,  as  well  as  to  be 
totally  separated  from  the  w  hiles  ;  and  I  now  lell 
you  that  your  Great  Fadier  will  withdinw  his  claim 
to  these  islands,  and  allow  them  lo  be  apniicd  for 
that  purpose."  He  further  states,  "  this  locality 
being  admirably  adapted  for  supportii  g  them,  bull 
not  for  white  men."  An  absurdity  appears  on  the 
face  of  this  scheme.  If  those  islands  are  not  suited  to 
the  civilized  whites,  how  can  they  be  suited  to  he 
Indians  approaching  to  that  characier,  and  how  are 
they  calculated  to  promote   their  civilization  t     Does 


his  Excellency  design  tlie  Indians  to  coiilinue  to  live 
on  l)ern^  s,  and  never  to  advance  to  the  condition  of  the 
white  nrien  ? 

The  liidians  should  certainly  he  as  good  judges  what 
is  suited  to  their  state,  as  the  white  man  is  to  hin. 
i\ndhovv  did  tliey  reg-rd  this  matter  ?  Were  they 
deli<;htcd  and  ir  toxicnicd  with  the  idea  of  such  a  wide 
range  ;  excellent  fishing,  and  hunting;  and  the  luxury 
of  feeding  on  berries  1  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say, 
it  produced  universal  disgust,  murmuring  and  disccn- 
tcnt.  But  I  will  speak  more  particularly  of  the  people 
with  whom  I  at  that  time  resided,  (the  Credit  In- 
dians.) The  Credit  being  near  to  Toronto,  I  conse- 
qiieiilly  soon  received  copies  of  the  Dispniches.  I  met 
with  the  Indians  in  council,  to  consider  the  matter. 
Tlie  Rev.  J.  Stin-^on,  tlie  excellent  and  indefatigable 
superintendent  of  the  Indian  JMissions,  and  sincere 
friend  of  the  Indians,  being  at  that  time  o;i  a  Mission- 
ary tour,  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  sending  him 
a  copy  of  the  docuiTieiits,  with  a  letter,' from  which  I 
u  ill  insert  a  few  extracts  : 

"Dear  Buother, — You  will  receive  a  copy  of 
rort:.in  documents  on  Indian  affairs,  which  I  send  you, 
thinking,  perhaps,  you  might  not,  if  you  at  all  receive 
tliem,  receive  them  so  early,   from  any  other  quarter. 

«  It  becomes  my  duty,  at  the  request  of  the  Indians, 
in  co%mcil  assembled,  to  wiile  to  you  in  reference  to 
these  matters.  You  will  readily  perceive  that  various 
of  the  statements  made  are  incorrect;  andjibove  all, 
that  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  Indians  to  remove.  The 
object  they  have  in  view  in  wishing  mc  to  write  to 
you  is  to  request  you  to  take  the  whole  iTiatter  into  your 
re-consideration,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
serve  them  in  their  present  circumstances. 

"  If  you  w  ill  pardon  me,  I  would  suggest  the  propri- 
ety of  a  memorial  being  drawn  up  and  signed  by  all 
the  missionaries,  stating  our  opinion  of  tiie  civil,  do- 
mestic, and  religious  advantages  they  have  received  in 
consequence  of  our  attempts  to  civilize  and  clirislian- 
ize  them.     In  thi?  I  know  we  could  be  corroborated  by 
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hundreds  of  iheii-  white  neighbours. — And  2iKily.  a 
peiition  to  ha  drawn  up,  copies  to  he  written  out,  and 
one  sent  to  each  of  tlve  mission  statio.  s  for  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Indians,  expres:^ivc  of  tl>e  views  of  the  In- 
dians relative  to  the  proposed  change.  Chief  Sawyer 
testifies  that  tliey  are  far  indre.  iiappy,  in  every  res- 
pect, since  the  missionaries  cau.e  ainoi'g  thcin,  ihaii 
they  were  hefore.  '  Now,'  says  iie,  '  we  raise  our  o\\  n 
corn,  potatoes,  wheat,  Sic. ;  we  have  caitio,  and  many 
comforts,  and  conveniences.  But  if  we  go  to  Manec- 
toolin,  we  could  njt  live  ;  soon  we  should  be  extinct 
as  a  people  ;  we  could  raise  no  potatoes,  corn,  pork,  or 
beef;  ruthiiig  would  grow  by  putting  the  seed  on  ti.e 
smooth  rock.  We  could  get  very  few  of  the  birds  iho 
Governor  speaks  of,  and  lliere  are  no  deer  to  be  had. 
We  have  been  bred  among  die  wi.ili^  people,  and  our 
children  cannot  live  without  bioa!,  .t.id  other  ihi'  g--,  to 
VNhich  th.-y  are  now  accustomed.' 

"  Tlie  Indians  have  the  greatest  reluctance  to  leave 
their  lands. — They  wish  to  express  the  high  esUcii 
they  entertain  for  liieir  late  Father  Sir  John  Colborne. 

"  I  have  heard  that  the  In.ii.ius  in  the  States  are 
leaguing  together  to  rid  tliemselves  of  the  oppression 
under  which  tliey  groan  ;  and  are  determined  to  a  mim 
to  gain  their  object,  or  die.  They  h..d  seni  deputations 
over  to  Saugeeng,  in  order  to  negociute  settlements  in 
Canada.  But  on  finding  that  the  Governor  haJ  got 
their  lands,  they  said  that  the  English  were  as  bad  as 
the  Americans,  and  that  they  would  carry  on  a  war  of 
extermination.  They  advise  the  Indians  in  Canada, 
if  they  cannot  join  ihem,  to  be  still.  Some  of  i.t.r 
messengers  have  been  here." 

1  am,  &,c. 

Benjamin  Slight. 
"To  the  Kev.  J.  Stinson,  Gen.  Superintendent,"  Sec. 

Mr.  Slinson  afterwards  sent  circulars  to  all  the  mis- 
sionaries, containiiig  questions,  to  which  he  desired 
answers  drawn  from  facts.  The  answers  returned  by 
every  missionary  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  were  a 
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complete  refutation  of  tlie  unfountleJ  charges  vvhicfj 
were  preferred. 

The  contracts  vvhicli  Sir  F.  made  with  the  Indians 
fur  various  traits  of  land  require  notice  here,  as  the 
suiiject  specially  belongs  to  this  chapter,  the  wrongs  of 
the  Indians,  Mis  Excellency  all  along  flatters  the 
Colonial  OIHce  with  the  idea  that  on  the  part  of  (he 
Indians  it  was  a  willing,  voluntary  act.  But  it  is  no- 
torious this  is  incorrect.  The  entire  opposite  is  the 
truth.  II3  informs  the  Colonial  Secretary,  tliat  he 
had  made  a  contract  "  with  the  Moravian  Indians  for 
the  surrender  of  about  six  miles  square  of  black  rich 
land,  situated  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Thames  River,  for 
an  annuity  of  £150."  Poor  Tecumseh,  (whose  re- 
mains repose  within  the  compass,)  was  it  for  this  he 
foug!it,  and  bled,  and  expired  !  However,  as  I  am  un- 
ac(|uainted  with  the  circumstance  under  which  this 
surrender  was  made,  I  pass  it  by.  Perhaps  the  JG150 
per  annum  may  be  more  beneficial  to  them  than  a 
vast  tract  of  spare  land  which  they  could  not  cultivate. 
But  neither  could  they  themselves  sell  it;  and  why 
was  not  that  done  for  them  with  their  receiving  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  advantages.  "  The  Saugeeng  Imiians 
also  voluntarily  surrendered  to  me  a  million  and  a  half 
of  acres  of  the  very  richest  land  in  Upper  Canada." 
This  surrender  was  made,  I  believe,  without  any  re- 
compense whatever.  And  as  to  tlie  act  having  been 
voluntarily  performed,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  con- 
tradict the  assertion.  True  it  is,  they  signed  the  trea- 
ty, but  very  reluctantly.  They  were  influenced  by 
fear  of  offending  His  'Excellency.  Their  principal 
chief  (  Wakwahnosh)  was  unacquainted  with  the  act  of 
tlic  rest  ;  and  he  ret^isted  the  measure  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability,  af  er  he  became  acquainted  with  it ;  and 
further,  the  whole  of  them  are  di^gusted  with  the 
transaction. 

We  have  al;oan  account  of  tlie  surrender  of  lands 
in  Maiden,  belonging  to  the  Wyandots  or  Hurons. 
Ths  following  is  His  Excellency's  accoimt  of  the 
transaction  :   "  On  proceeding  to  Amherstburgh,  I  as- 
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scr.iljleJ  ttie  Hiirons,  who  occupy  in  that  ntighbour- 
hooJ  a  hunting-grounil  of  rich  laiul,  of  six  miles 
square,  two  thirds  of  which  they  surren  'ereJ  to  ine, 
Oil  condition  that  one  of  the  said  two  thirds  shou'd  be 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  invested  for  tiieir  bene- 
fit." Tliis  transaction  arose  out  of  circumstances 
with  which  I  am  well  acqtiai  ted,  liaving  transnired 
at  t!ie  lime  when  I  was  stationed  at  Amherstburgh, 
w'lcn  I  regularly  preached  to  them  the  glad  tidings  of 
s:ilvation.  I  always  lamented  that  the  Wyandots 
possessed  thou-^ands  of  acres  of  some  of  the  richest 
f  lands  in  the  whole  province,  more  than  they  could 
[  ever  pissibly  use  themselves,  and  always  advised  them 
;  to  agree  to  the  sale  of  such  a  portion  as  remained  after 
a  proper  quantity  had  been  set  apart  for  themselves. 
The  while  inhabitants,  as  was  very  natural  to  suppose 
they  would,  felt  this  a  heavy  encumbrance  on  the 
improvement  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  com- 
plained accordingly.  Sir  Jolin  Colborne  (now  Lord 
Seaton)  was  thei  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  matter 
having  been  referred  to  him,  he  advised  them  as  a 
father.  It  is  with  high  satisfaction  I  can  say  that  the 
whole  conduct  of  this  triily  excellent  nobleman,  ap- 
pears to  have  proceeded  from  principle,  and  waa 
strictly  upright.  He  endeavoured  to  protnote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Lidians.  Tlie  Indians  there  were  p  jrtly 
Eoman  Catholics,  and  par'ly  Methodists.  The  Me- 
thodists, of  which  party  was  Chief  Brown,  with  War- 
row,  a  Roman  Catholic  Chief,  were  disposed  to  art  in 
accordance  with  his  Loruship's  advice.  But  Spltlog, 
a  Roman  Catholic  Chief,  who  it  is  said  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  Priest,  refused  to  com- 
ply, and  prevailed  upon  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  oppose  the  overture.  After  every  effort 
had  proved  itself  to  be  unavailable,  a  (aw  of  the  white 
inhabitants  formed  a  scheme,  which  in  the  end  pr  ved 
Buccessful.  There  were  a  few  Pagan  O-Inpwas 
(about  twelve  in  numb-r,)  living  on  the  Reserve. 
They  had  at  tlieir  head  a  poor  drunken,  dissolute  young 
man  as  a  chief;  whom  t'ley  engaged  in  th  >ir  scheme. 
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It  was  briefly  as  follows.  They  invented  the  theory 
that  the  Reserve  belonged  jointly  to  the  Hurons,Ochip- 
was,  Pahtahu  atomies,  and  Otowas.  They  concocted  a 
petition  to  the  Governor,  then  Sir.  F.  B.  Head,  signed 
by  this  poor  intemperate  young  man,  in  his  name  and 
in  the  name  of  the  other  two  nations,  in  which  they 
asserted  tiie  above  fiction,  and  that  three  fourths  of 
the  proprietors  were  willing  to  sell  out  their  portions 
entirely  ;  and  as  the  Hurons  were  unwilling  to  do  so, 
praying  there  might  be  a  division  made  of  the  lands  in 
that  proportion.  To  all  this  was  added  every  oppro- 
birous  thing  against  the  VVyandots  that  could  be 
scraped  together.  The  poor  Indians  were  distressed, 
and  knew  not  what  to  do,  or  where  to  find  a  friend. 
They  thought  at  first  that  I,  as  their  minister,  would  not 
like  to  engage  in  warfare  against  those  white  people. 
But  knowing  not  where  else  to  gain  any  help,  they 
requested  my  assistance.  Although  it  was  no  pleatant 
task  to  perform,  yet  I  considered  I  was  in  duty  bound 
to  render  them  all  the  aid  in  my  power.  I  according- 
ly met  them  in  council,  to  obtain  all  the  information 
on  the  subject  I  could,  and  embodied  their  whole 
case  in  a  petition  to  His  Excellency.  As  it  will  cast 
light  on  the  transaction,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
some  interesting  circumstances  lespecting  this  people, 
I  shall  insert  the  principal  part  of  it. 

To  our  Great  Father,  Sir  F.  B.  Head. 

Father, — We,  the  undersigned,  chiefs  and  war- 
riors of  the  Wyandot  Indians,  residing  in  the  town- 
ship of  Maiden,  beg  leave  to  address  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lands  reserved  for  our  nation,  which  have 
lately,  though  we  conceive  unreasonably,  become  a 
litigated  matter. 

Father,  we  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  that  a  memorial  has  been  presented  to  you  res- 
pecting claims  purporting  to  be  made  by  three  other 
tribes  of  Indians  ;  but,  we  possess  such  confidence  in 
you,  that  we  believe  ycu  would  never  sufier  such  a 
question  to  be  settled  wiihout  first  hearing  what  we 
had  to  say  in  our  own  beliall'. 


And,  Father,  we  first  beg  leave  to  make  you  aware 
of  a  conviction  of  our  minds,  that  the  petition  pre- 
sented to  )-ou,  signed  by  an  Ochipu-a  cliief,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  signed  by  iiim  also  on  behalf  of  two  other 
chiefs,  never  had  the  sanction  of  the  other  two;  and 
that  we  apprehend  they  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  af- 
fair; and  lliat,  in  fact,  we  have  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  petition  has  originated  with  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals, not  belonging  to  any  Indian  tribe  whatever. 
We  believe  they  have  been  provoked  to  lake  this  step 
in  consequence  of  the  opposition  made  to  the  sale  of 
our  spai'e  lands  by  Split-log,  our  war-chief.  These 
individuals  have  been  justly  aggrieved  by  our  spare 
lands  lying  useless;  and  when  the  above-mentioned 
individual  opposed  their  sale,  they  supposed,  could 
they  make  up  a  claim  from  the  other  tribes,  a  contract 
might  easily  be  eiitered  into  with  them  ;  for,  as  they 
had  nothing  to  lose  in  the  affair,  any  thii  ggained  would 
be  acceptable.  But  we,  who  are  connected  with  a 
large  majority  of  the  nation,  and  who  have  included 
in  our  number  the  only  two  hereditary  chiefs  belong- 
ing to  us,  are,  and  have  for  a  long  time  been,  disposed 
to  enter  into  such  a  contract. 

Father,  we  secondly  wish  to  remind  ynu  that  the 
memorial  alluded  to  aims  at  entirely  invalidating  our 
claim  to  a  riglit  in  these  lands,  but  with  a  see7ning  ge- 
nerosity proposes  to  allow  us  a  fourth  part  thereof. 
This  seeming  generosity  of  theirs  carries  a  presumptive 
hint  of  the  entire  unfairness  of  their  claim  ;  for,  if 
they  could  have  made  their  claim  good  to  the  whole, 
we  take  it  for  granted,  they  would  not  have  conceded 
a  part. 

Father,  we  beg  leave  to  support  this  assertion.  This 
we  shall  do — 1.  From  lUe  petHio7i  itself.  It  rests  its 
demand  upon  a  certain  Treaty — in  which,  it  appears, 
a  large  tract  of  land,  of  which  part  belonged  to  the  na- 
tions in  question,  and  part  to  ours,  was,  by  one  deed, 
ceded  to  our  fathers  the  British.  The  petition  from 
our  opponents  states  that  this  Treaty  was  signed  by  our 
chiefs  as  well  as  by  ihe  chiefs  of  the  other  three  tribes. 
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IJ'ovv,  ifllicy  liaii  no  proper!}'  in  tlie  lamis,  wliy  get 
them  to  sign  the  Treaty,  as  a  contracting  party  ?  Why 
rot  transfer  it  without  their  conpiirrence  ?  for  it  seems 
the  business  was  retarded  until  their  concurrence  could 
be  oljtained. 

Our  opponents  say,  the  other  chiers  liarely  allowed 
ns  to  live  on  this  land  ;  they  likewise  r.flirm,  though 
not  in  the  petition,  that  we  we  e  a  conquered  pei  pie, 
and  that  the  lands  were  theirs  by  right  if  coi:c;iiest. 
Although  our  nation  was  much  wast-d  and  diniinishrd 
by  the  long  wars  we  carried  on  with  the  six  nations, 
(with  whom  theOchipwas  were  associated.)  yet  these 
lands  were  r  ever  so  far  wrested  from  us  as  to  cause  us 
to  lose  the  possession  of  them.*  And  he'  ce,  when 
the  Treaty  before  referred  to  was  made,  our  rgents,  in 
the  making  and  signing  o'  it,  had  gone  beyor  d  the  in- 
Ftructions  delivered  to  them.  Tiiey  had  agreed  to  sell 
the  whiile  tract;  but  a  chief  of  ours,  named  Scaahmot, 
(or  the  Bl  ick  Chief,)  declared  he  would  rot  consent 
to  it.  Adilressing  the  chiefs  of  the  other  nations,  he 
said,  "I  and  my  people  diffc-r  from  yours.  When 
you  are  hungry  you  take  your  gun,  and  procure  some 
game;  or  you  launch  your  canoe  and  catch  fish.  I 
and  my  people  have  been  accurtomcd  to  plant  corn; 
and  I  must  and  will  have  a  litile  land  for  that  purpose." 
To  carry  all  on  amicably  this  was  agreed  upon.  On 
that  occasion  it  was  that  the  speech,  so  o!1en  referred 
to,  was  deliveved  by  Machuavva,  declaring  his  con- 
currence in  the  measure. f 

In    this    arrangement    the  other  three  nations,    as 


t  The  Wyandots,  on  Scaahitiols'  intcrrcrcncc,  retistcd  the  ccs- 
eionoflhe  whole  of  the  large  tract  ofland  fiom  Niagara  vcsl- 
vard.  When  he  claimed  a  reserve  for  their  own  ptirposcs,  on 
delivery  of  Machuawa's  speech,  it  whs  agreed  to.  That  speech 
r-as  quoted  by  the  opponents  of  the  \\jandL'ls,  and  made  to 
hear  llic  sense  of  his  "irantinj  lliem  the  privilege  of  residing 
there.  Whtrcis,  Machuawa's  meaniiij  evidently  was, — A« 
Scaahmot  refuses  to  sign  without  a  reserve  beiiic;  made,  Id  kit 
request  be  granted — we  will  consent  to  it. 


well  as  the  British  Government,  concurred;  and  it 
was  clearly  untienjtood  by  all  parties-,  that  this  should 
be  considered- the  Wyandot  Reserve.  This  was  not 
granting  a  privilege,  to  prove  which  it  has  howe- 
ver often  been  quoted  ;  but  only  entering  into  an  ar- 
rangement that  the  Treaty  might  be  eOected.  The 
petition  states  that  the  Ochipwas  have  resided  on  the 
Reserve  from  that  time  to  thig,  formerly  in  large  num- 
bers, until  om-  Father  the  late  Governor  removed  them  : 
some  to  St.  Clair,  and  some  to  Muncy.  AVe  do  not 
deny  this.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  make 
their  own  fires  there  before  the  arrangement  just 
mentioned,  and  our  chiefs  were  not  willing  to  hinder 
them  from  so  doing,  so  long  as  they  conducted  them- 
selves peaceably.  And  the  late  Governor  removed 
them  at  length,  because  they  began  to  contend  about 
the  proprietorship  of  a  certain  island,  called  Fighting 
Island  ;  and  because  he  was  well  convinced  that  this 
land  was  properly  ours,  of  which  we  shall  say 
more  shortly.  The  Governor  said  to  them,  "  You 
have  plenty  of  other  lands  ;  the  Wyandots  have  only 
these  ;  therefore  leave  them  in  possession  oi  their  own, 
and  take  possession  of  i/our  own. 

Now,  because  such  a  Treaty  was  made  by  the  four 
nations  all  together,  for  lands  belonging  to  each  nation, 
and  signed  by  all  the  four  parties,  they  pretend  to  say 
that  they  have  a  right  to  three  fourths  of  this  Reserve. 
But  on  tlie  grounds  of  this  very  Treaty  we  contend 
they  have  no  right  to  ti  uch  them.  They  have  had 
lanJs,  either  then  or  since,  assigned  them  in  the 
same  ceded  cnuntry.  Either  the  Reserve  we  oc- 
cupy is  altogether  ours;  or  if  they  claim  a  right 
to  three  fourths  of  tliis,  then  we  also  claim  a  right  in 
one  fourth  of  the  lands  reserved  in  that  portion  of 
the  province  for  them.  We  care  not  which  of  these 
methods  are  adopted.  We  are  confident  these  things, 
deliberately  considered,  will  establish  our  claim,  that 
the  land  was  originally  ours,  and  that  it  was  not  taken 
from  us  by  conquest. 
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But,  2.  We  wish  to  establisli  still  more  irrefraga- 
bly  our  original  right  in  the  land;  although  we  are 
not  aware  that  this  is  doubted  by  the  other  tribes  ol" 
Indians  themselves.  They  rest  their  claim  solely  on 
the  plea  that  it  was  conquered  from  us  ;  but  this 
])lea  is  offered  without  miy  proof  ;  and  what  we 
have  to  say  of  our  original  right,  will  also  tend  to 
answer  that  plea. 

1.  An  ancient  tradition,  derived  from  an  old  vvhite 
man  named  Houiu's,  captured  l.y  the  Hurons  when 
a  boy,  and  who  lived  among  us  until  considerably 
above  a  hund.cd  years  of  age.  It  appears  on  his 
testimony,  derived  it  seems  from  hi?  own  knowledge, 
and  fio.Ti  what  he  had  learned  from  others,  tliat  the 
whole  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Detr.^it  River,  as 
far  north  east  as  iMaekina'.v,  belonged  to  the  Hu- 
rons.  Indeed  the  Hurons  appear  to  have  been  pow- 
erful and  numerous  about  Quebec,  until,  by  the 
chances  of  war  with  the  Iroquois,  they  were  driven 
to  these  shores.  It  must  have  been  about  from  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  since  Hounes 
WIS  (aken  by  the  Hurons. 

2.  Luke  Iluro.i  derives  its  name  from  the  circuni- 
s!ance  of  our  nation  having  once  resided  on  its 
shores. 

3.  Tl'.ere  are  many  people  about  Sandwich  who 
possesis  leases  from  our  nation,  and  we  gave  the 
French  Catholics  the  land  on  which  to  build  their 
church  in  t!ie  Townshi;)  of  Sandwici).  The  land 
here  mentioned,  which  is  held  by  lease,  was,  we 
believe,  first  given  by  our  tribe  to  Mr.  Walker;  and 
by  him  lea-ed  to  the  iiidivlduals  referred  to.  And 
others  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amhersthurgh  ob- 
tained binds  of  <iur  people.  The  latter  are  the 
lands  lef-rrcd  to  in  the  Treaty,  called  '-the  Indian 
ollicer's  latid." 

4.  The  other  tiibes  of  Indians  liave,  we  believe, 
at  several  times  acknowledged  our  right,  especially 
our  original  right. 
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5.  The  Treaty  especially  mentions  the  Reserve  of 
the  Indians ;  and  although  it  does  not  mention  for 
what  trihc  it  was  reserved  yet  in  the  minutes  of 
the  conncil,  in  the  speech  of  Egoich-e-ouac,  and  in 
that  of  Major  Patrick  Murray,  it  is  said  distinctly  lo  be 
for,  and  that  it  shall  be  for  the  Hurons.  Only  that 
speech  mentions  it  being  granted  by  the  other  na- 
tions, whereas  we  have  proved  that  it  was  only  oc- 
quiesceJ  in  ;  and  it  is  clear  Major  P.  refers  to  the 
adju>tment  then  made  when  oiu- chief  demanded  are- 
serve.  There  the  torm  granted  means  yielding  to  our 
demTnd. 

6.  Our  late  Father,  Sir  John  Colborne,  expressed 
himself  fully  convinced  of  the  justice  of  our  claim, 
and  assured  us  he  would  support  it.  A  letter  on 
this  subject  was  sent  to  us  through  the  medium  of 
George  Ironsides,  Esquire,  Indian  Agent  at  Amherst- 
burgh.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  claim  which  was 
made  by  our  opponents  to  Fighting  Island-  Our 
Faiher,  Sir  John  Colborne,  then  made  that  deci- 
son,  and  advi.-ed  us  to  dispose  of   our  spare  lands. 

All  this  has  actiial!y  led  to  a  Treaty  between 
ourselves  andlhe  Government  ;  and  that,  in  failhof 
this,  and  in  the  iiigh  confidence  we  have  ever  re- 
posed in  the  honour  of  our  Fathers  the  British  Gov- 
ernors, we  have  already  proceeded  to  ta'.e  steps 
wliich  l-.ave  involved  some  of  us  in  considerable  ex- 
penses, /  nd  it  has  been  done  on  tlie  faith  of  a  Trea- 
ty with  a  Brilish  Governor,  for  which  he  had  the 
sTnction  of  our  Great  Faiher  the  King  of  the  British 
Doiniii.ms;  we  supposed  in  doing  so  we  should  be 
perfectly  safe,  and  we  do  yet  rely  upon  your  fatherly 
concurrence  a;id  sanction. 

And  still,  Fathei-,  we  beg  leave  (o  say,  that  we  are 
happy  in  the  protection  of  the  f;  theily  cai-e  of  the 
Brilish  Government.  We  have  observecl  \\\\.\\  pleasure 
how  mindful  they  have  been  to  apj  ropriate  a  hom.e  to 
every  branch  of  tha  various  Indian  tribes,  who  have  put 
themselves  under  their  protection  ;  and  we  see  this  is  the 
only  spot  of  land  the  Wyandots,  or  Ilurons,  have  had  re- 
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served  for  then;  in  the  whole  Province,while  the  Ochip- 
%vas,  especially,  have  several ;  and  we  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment conceive  that  you  will  now  leave  us  homeless  and 
friendless.  We  entertain  confidence  in  you,  that  you 
will  be  as  mindful  of  us  as  our  former  Fathers  have 
been  of  our  brothers  belonging  to  other  tribes. 

Father,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  notwithstanding  all 
our  opponents  have  insiniiaied  to  the  contrary,  that  we 
entertain  a  sincere  altaclinjent  and  loyalty  to  tiie 
British  Government.  It  is  true,  ti. at  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Wyandots  are  iiow  subject  to  another  slate  ;  but 
when  they  first  built  their  viggewuums  there,  that 
country  also  belongeil  to  the  British  Government.  We 
can  prove  that  we  have  been  engaged  in  various  ac- 
tions and  enterprize?,  in  behalf  of  our  Great  Father  the 
King.  And  now,  in  time.s  of  jieace,  when  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  brandish  the  tomahawk  in  defence 
of  his  authority,  we  cnnstunily  join  in  prayers  fur  the 
happiness  of  our  Great  Father  the  King,  anil  all  who 
govern  under  him  ;  and  for  the  prosperity  ofthe  whole 
realm.  And  we  believe  he  will  not  abandon  us,  a  part 
of  his  Indian  children. 

Signed  by  the  chiefs  and  warriors. 
Wiiness:  Benjamin  Slight. 

Another  of  their  urongi  is  their  non-admittance  to 
the  rank  of  citizens.  I  am  favourable  to  such  an  admit- 
tance under  due  regulations.  Fiul  I  do  not  consider 
the  Indians,  as  a  body,  qualified  for  such  responsi- 
bility. The  majority  <  f  the  oldest  settled  tribes  may  lie  5 
but  the  majority  in  some  others,  in  my  judgment,  are 
not.  In  the  subsequent  chapter  I  ha ve  slated  my  views 
of  a  plan  to  facilitate  such  an  object.  'I'he  Indians 
would  not  judge  so  calmly  as  to  qualify  them  to  act  aa 
jurors.  I  have  stated  my  opinion  of  their  character- 
istics of  mind  to  he  sagacity,  quiclri  ess  and  justness  of 
conclusiim,  where  their  premi.-os  are  r'ght ;  hut  1  know 
from  observation,  that  tiiey  wonid  often  fail  of  seizing 
fact  in  any  case  before  them  ;  they  would  he  carried 
away  with  prejudice  and  warmth   of  feeling.     One  of 
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the  respected  Secretaries  of  th^  Wesleyan  Missionar}- 
Society,  the  Eev.  John  Beecham,  in  his  Essay  on  Colo- 
nization, laments  their  non-admission  to  these  rights. 
But  let  it  hi  remembered,  that  the  clear  and  strong 
judgment  of  that  dislinguished  gentleman  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear  on  this  question.  He  has  only  seen 
two  or  three  specimens  of  the  cultivated  Indians  ;  and 
had  he  seen  and  marked  the  daily  procedures  of 
the  mass,  no  doubt  he  would  have  ccneluded  other- 
wise. Mr.  B.  remarks,  "  They  are  not  eligible  even 
to  sit  upon  a  coroner's  inqiie  t,  held  upon  the  body  of 
one  of  their  countrymen.  A  case  in  point  occurred  so 
late  as  last  September  (1838),  at  the  village  of  Chris- 
tian Indians  on  the  River  Credit.  An  Indian  died  a 
few  days  after  he  had  received  some  blows  from  a 
Frenchman,  and  the  coroner  was  in  consequence 
sent  for  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  allow  any  of  the  Indians 
to  be  put  upon  the  jury."  1  was  present  at  that  in- 
quest :  the  coroner  allowing  me  to  be  there  as  a  specta- 
tor. I  can  testify  that  the  kindest  consideration  was 
paid  by  the  respectable  and  well  informed  gentleman, 
the  coroner,  to  every  thing  that  was  advanced  ;  and 
every  degree  of  pains  was  taken  to  come  t  the  truth. 
The  unfortunate  deceased  was  the  most  worthless  and 
abandoned  drunkard  in  the  village,  who  could  not  be 
brought  into  an  attendance  of  the  means  of  grace. 
Nothing  could  be  elicited  to  prove  that  the  blows  of 
the  Frenchman  had  caused  his  death.  Intemperance 
was  his  foe  ;  he  had  become  incessantly  intoxicated, 
and  had  lain  out  in  the  wet  ail  night.  The  medical 
gentle^man  who  was  paid  to  attend  on  the  Indians, 
opened  the  body  ;  and  in  a  conversation  I  had  with 
him  afterwards,  I  learnt  that  there  were  no  marks  what- 
ever of  injury  from  an  external  cause — that  disease 
had  commenced  from  intemperance,  and  inflammation, 
caused  by  exposure,  had  hurried  him  away. 

As  to  civil  righU. — Were  every  householder  to  ba 
admitted  to  town  meetings,  they  would,  as  I  have 
known  in  other  cases,  be  easily  swayed  by  intriguing 
men,  to  the  injury  of  the  community.     And  although 
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they  no  not  vole  for  township  rcgulalionf,  yet  the  taxes 
JmposeJ  for  the  stistentation  of  improvements  are  not 
levied  upon  them.  The  case  of  the  coloured  people  is 
alleged  as  in  point,  who  are  eligihle  to  purchase  lands 
with  u  government  title.  But  it  should  be  remember- 
ed, the  coloured  people  can  hold  no  lands  but  such  as 
t'ley  themselves  purchnse.  I  am  not  aware,  but  the 
Indians  themselves  might  do  so  also.  It  is  not  the 
case  that  the  Government  entrusts  the  coloured  people 
witli  lands,  as  a  gift.  Were  the  Indians  entrusted  in- 
discriminately vi'ith  individual  deeds  of  their  lands,  not 
many  weeks  would  pass  before  the  majority  of  them 
in  Canada  would  be  siript  of  every  foot  of  it,  and  be 
thrown  in  a  state  of  destitution  on  the  charity  of  the 
community.  I  should  heartily  rejoice  to  see  the  In- 
dians in  possession  of  free  titles,  and  of  all  the  civil 
rights  of  citizens,  were  they  equal  to  the  responsibility  ; 
as  the  following  chapter  will  testify.  But  I  should  fear 
this  being  granted  without  due  precaution. 


Chapter    VIII. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF    THE  INDIANS. 

It  will  probably  be  granted,  from  ;i  consideration  of 
the  foregoing  observations,  that  already  the  Indians 
have  in  reality  been  much  improved.  But  that  they 
are  susceptible  of  still  farther,  and  much  greater  im- 
provements, will  be  readily  admiitcd  by  tlieir  best 
friends.  Various  plans  to  effect  so  desirable  a  project 
have  been  suggested.  I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  those 
plans. 

The  plan  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
merits  some  attention.  That  Government  has  set  apart 
a  large  tract  of  country  exclusively  for  the  Indians, 
forever,  and  to  remove  thither  all  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States.  Previous  to  1S39,  95,050  had  actu- 
ally removed  to  that  tract.  It  is  situated  west  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  the  Territory  of  the  Arkansas  ; 
of  an  average  width  from  east  to  west  of  200  miles, 
and  of  the  length  from  north  to  south  of  about  600 
miles.  The  tract  is  raiher  h'gh  and  level.  The  soil 
is  in  general  fertile.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers, 
creeks,  and  rivulets.  The  atmosphere  is  said  to  be 
salubrious.  It  contains  much  mineral  coal,  and  salt 
water,  some  lead,  and  some  iron  ore. 

The  tribes  are  to  remain  distinct,  each  occupy- 
ing its  own  portion  of  the  Territory,  within  certain  de- 
finite boundaries.  Each  tribe  to  govern  itself  accord- 
ing to  its  own  customs.     The  Chodaws  have  adopted 
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a  written  constitution  :  which  provides  for  a  Legis- 
lative Council,  consisting  of  three  principal  chiefs, 
elected  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  four  years  ;  and 
thirty  councillors,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  peo- 
ple. Many  excelleni  laws  have  been  enacted,  which 
are  well  executed.  The  introduction  of  ardent  spirits 
is,6everely  prohibited,  and  intemperance  is  now  little 
known  among  the  Lhoclaws.  The  Cherokecs  are  still 
further  advanced  in  civilization.  Their  Legislative 
consists  of  Upper  and  Lower  Houses,  each  of  which 
has  a  President  and  a  Secretary  ;  they  meet  annually 
ill  antumn  ;  and,  by  order  of  the  principal  chiefs,  may 
be  convened  at  any  other  time.  Each  district  has 
two  Judges,  and  two  Sheriffs.  The  Creeks,  likewise, 
have  a  General  Council,  written  laws,  Judges,  Sheriffs, 
anil  other  officers.  The  other  tribes  are  less  civilized, 
but  they  have  all  tome  forms  of  internal  government, 
and  they  will  be  constantly  stimulated  to  further  im- 
provement by  the  three  principal  tribes.  There  are 
Agents  from  the  United  States,  who  exercise  a  super- 
visory power. 

It  is  proposed  to  adopt  a  form  of  goverment  for  the 
whole  territory,  in  which  all  the  tribes  shall  be  united 
by  a  civil  compact.  The  measure  is  desired  by  many 
of  the  tribes  ;  and  many  of  the  natives  arc  considered 
capable  of  filling  res[)onsible  offices  in  the  Government. 
It  has  been  thought  to  admit  them  into  the  Union  as 
a  slate. 

The  Chcrokees,  Choctaws,  and  Creeks,  have  adopt- 
ed the  habits  of  civilized  men.  They  are  agricul- 
turists, manufacturers,  mechanics,  nierchants,  &c. 
They  own  a  great  quantity  of  horses,  horned  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep  ;  also,  ploughs,  and  other  implements  of 
husbandry,  as  well  as  necessaries  for  carrying  on 
trades.     They  have  gri^t-milIs,  saw-mills,  &.c. 

They  have  made  great  progress  in  education. 
They  have  several  printing  presses,  and  periodical  and 
other  works  are  constantly  issuing  in  their  own  several 
tongues,  and  various  articles  from  their  own  pens. 

There  are  missions  established  in  connexion  with  the 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  Missionary  Soci- 
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(.■tics,  and  ihe  Gospel  lias   iiiaJe  considerable  progress 
in  that  Territorj-. 

Tins  plan  may  be  thought  to  be  excellent,  and  ii.- 
deed  ix  has  its  excellencies.  But  it  is  objectionable  in 
several  particulars.  1.  There  must  be  some  degree  of 
injustice  in  establishing  them  in  a  country  already  oc- 
cupied by  others.  It  is  the  country  of  the  Osage, 
Sioux,  (pron.  Sooz.)  Pawnees,  Comauches,  Paneahs, 
Arropohoes,  Assinaboins,  Reccarees,  Yauktons,  Oma- 
havvs,  Black-feet,  Ottoes,  Crow-Indians,  Sacs,  Foxes, 
lowas.  2.  They  propose  to  g:ve  them  only  acre  for 
acre.  The  country  they  are  to  leave  being  cultivated, 
and  possessing  many  advantages  ;  and  the  one  they  are 
to  proceetl  to  being  wild.  3.  Neither  the  quality  of 
the  land,  the  appearance  of  the  country,  or  its  fucilities. 
are  so  good  as  represented.  4.  The  Indians  them- 
selves are  much  opposed  lo  it.  The  Semir.olcs  and 
Creeks  have  resisted,  and  have  carried  on  a  war,  in 
which  great  havock  has  been  made  amoigst  thim. 
The  Wyandols  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  sent  agents  to 
inspect  the  country,  and  found  it  unsuitable  to  them  ; 
and  therefore  decided  not  to  remove,  if  possible  lo  avoid 
it.  However,  since  I  have  learnt,  from  having  been 
further  pressed  by  the  Government,  they  have  con- 
sented. 5.  They  will,  perhaps,  become  hostile  to  each 
other.  At  least  there  is  a  danger  of  this,  from  so  uia- 
ny  tribes  being  associated  together  on  one  Territory. 
The  various  Tribes,  in  their  Pagan  state,  are  exceed- 
ingly jealous  of  each  other.  Aggressions  are  frequent- 
ly coiumilted,  and  this  has  led  to  their  numerous  and 
desolating  wars.  And  even  in  their  more  civilized 
ttate,  they  do  not  entirely  lose  the  feeling.  When  I 
and  others  mentioned  a  similar  plan,  though  on  a  smal- 
ler scale,  respecting  the  settlement  of  all  the  Canadian 
Indians  on  the  Saugeeng  Tract,  I  was  informed  by  the 
Indians  themselves,  this  might  prove  fatal  to  its  har- 
monious result.  This,  however,  might  be  obvi-„tcd. 
The  Six  Nations  have  been  settled  together  on  thu 
Grand  River,  and  have  been  tolerably  social  with  eucli 
other.  C.  I  do  not  think  it  a  desideratum  to  si-paratc 
he   Indians   from   the    whites.     I  am    of  oniiiion,    in 
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Aviiicli,  a:I>o,  a  great  many  sensible  people  with  whom 
f  have  conversed,  agree  with  me,  that  it  would  be  es- 
sentially advantageous  to  do  away  all  distinctions  and 
peculiarities  from  among  the  Indians.  They  are  mark- 
ed as  a  peculiar  people  iu  their  dress,  especially  the 
females — also  in  their  manners  and  customs.  If  all 
such  peculiarities  were  laid  aside,  they  would  much  ea- 
sier mix  up  with  the  rest  of  society,  and  probably  be- 
come; amalgamated.  I  am  aware  the  bare  introduction 
of  this  term  is  liable  to  give  large  offence  in  certain  quar- 
ters. But,  notwithstanding  this,  I  must  avow  that  my 
decided  conviction  is,  that  this  will  eventually  be  the 
case,  and  also  that  it  would  be  an  advantage^  us  cir- 
cumstance. Such  has  been  the  case  in  past  ages.  The 
jiresent  inhabitants  of  Europe,  aye,  and  the  Americans 
too,  are  an  amalgamallon  of  the  Northern  hordes  of 
barbarians  who  once  overrun  the  continent,  with  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  countries.  In  all  our  Indian 
settlements  there  is  a  mixturo  of  the  races,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  now  going  on,  not  by  illicit  intercourse,  but  by 
lawful  matrimony.  1  could  point  out  various  respecta- 
ble families  as  instances. 

His  Excellency  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  late  Governor  of 
Upper  Canada,  proposed  a  scheme  of  taking  all  the  Ca- 
nadian Indians  from  their  various  settlements,  and  of 
fixiiigthem  on  the  rocks  ofLaUe  Huron.  I  haveairen- 
dy  had  occasion  to  notice  his  Despatches  when  speak- 
ing of  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians  ;  and  shall  have  further 
iipportunity  when  I  come  to  discu.ss  the  advantages 
\\hich  have  been  conferred  upon  ihcm  by  Christianity. 
.'Ml  I  have  to  do  with  them  here  is  to  show  that  thi.s 
;<cheme  for  their  improvemetit,  is  rather  a  scheme  to 
retard  that  improvement,  and  lo  militate  against  their 
ii)tore.-t.  The  object  of  it,  I  have  no  duubt,  was  to  se- 
cure their  lands — of  which  some  tribes,  I  confess,  made 
too  little  use.  But  the  object  should  have  been  to  cn- 
.-pirit  them  to  more  diligence,  and  to  facilitate  tlicm  in 
til?  attainment  of  a  higher  tone  and  character. 

I  have  sometimes  turned  my  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject;  and  iliink  something  more  might  be  done  for 
b.'ttering  their   condition  than   I  as  ever  vet  been  at- 
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t2ini>ted.  1  will  here  introduce  an  extract  from  tlie 
answer  I  forvvardeJ  to  the  Government  questions  be- 
I'ore  referred  to.  P?rt  of  Query  2i  is,  "  Can  )-ou  of- 
fer any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians?"  The  answer  is, — "I  am  ol 
opinion  that  all  distinctive  characteristics  in  dress, 
manners,  &c.  ought  to  be  done  away.  The  migratory 
habits  of  some  tribes,  their  fondness  for  hunting  and 
making  excursions,  militate  against  their  improvement : 
as  all  tliese  things  hinder  that  attention — that  steady 
application  to  agricultural  pursuits — so  strictly  neces- 
sary to  proficiency,  and  prevent  their  children  attend- 
ing at  the  school.'  The  more  they  are  encouraged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  they  will  become  the  more  set- 
tled :  inasmuch  as  those  pursuits  require  their  constant 
iiltenlion,  their  attention  will  be  engrossed  thereby — 
and  the  gradual  experience  of  its  benefits  will  be  con- 
stantly addiig  a  zest  to  their  application.  I  have 
known  some  Indians  at  the  Credit,  who  have  prospered 
by  farming,  almost  entirely  lay  aside  hunting.  Their 
lack  oiindividual  property  in  their  own  lands,  is  a 
great  bar  to  iheir  improvement.  They  have  not  that 
iiulucement  to  clear  lands,  raise  buildings,  &c.  they 
otlierwise  would  have  ;  because,  (as  has  been  too  fre- 
quently the  case)  they  might  be  taken  from  thera. 
Perhaps  a  plan  similar  to  the  following  might  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Indians,  in  promoting  their  improve- 
ment. 

1  All  those  tribes  not  judged  sufficiently  advanced 
in  civilization,  (as  may  be  the  case  with  tho?e  living 
remote  from  the  most  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,) to  remain  imder  the  immediate  care  of  the  Go- 
vernment, in  a  manner  similar  to  the  present  usage; 
but  with  proppr  steps  being  adopted  to  promote  their 
civilization  by  scho(.ls,  and  encouragement  being  given 
10  agricultural  pursuits. 

II.  AVhen  a  tribe  is  supposed  to  be  advancing  to  a 
sufficient  capabili'y  of  acting  individually  for  them- 
selves, let  all  the  privileges  of  the  white  people  be 
iliroivn  open  to  them  for  competition,  under  the  ful- 
lov.'ins  regulations : 
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1.  This  capaliility  lo  be  recounised  on  their  own 
pelilion.  This  petition,  however,  shciiltl  he  conf  rmeii 
by  the  leslimony  of  such  persons  living  aniotig  them, 
or  around  them,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  capable 
ol'judging  concerning  the  raaiter.  The  ability  of  ac- 
quiring such  a  memorial  would  be  the  cause  of  the  pe- 
tition being  presented. 

2.  Il'the  Government  decided  in  their  favour,  then 
the  plan  advisable  to  he  pursued  would  be,  to  appoint 
a  Board  of  Commissioners  in  each  tribe.  This  Board 
to  have  as  their  province  the  consideration  of  all  indi- 
vidual cases  in  that  tribe  who  claimed  their  privileges  ; 
and  to  report  upon  each,  and  to  recommend  each  indi- 
vidual thought  worthy  to  the  proper  Guvernment  of- 
ficer, to  grant  to  him  a  deed  of  his  land  in  fee  simple. 
The  individual  to  put  in  his  claim  to  the  Board,  and  lo 
support  his  (lualification  by  the  evidence  of  respectable 
individuals. 

3.  'J'he  Board  of  Commissioners  to  consist  of  the 
lawful  Chiefs  of  that  tribe,  and  one  or  two  other  prin- 
cipal persons  in  the  tribe,  elected  by  themselves  in 
council  ;  and  one  more  than  an  equal  number  of  white 
persons,  acquainted  with  the  tribe,  to  be  appointed  by 
Government.  The  white  membtr.i  to  elect  one  of 
their  own  number  to  be  President  of  the  Board. 

Persons  might  be  found  who  would  sit  at  such  a 
Board  once  a  month  without  a  salary. 

N.B.  That  this  Board  always  sit  at  the  council-house 
of  the  village,  and  not  at  any  tavern.  This  regulation 
is  necessary  to  avoid  bringing  the  Indians  iiruler  tempt- 
ation to  intemperance. 

-t.  That  the  deed  so  granted  shall  make  the  land  as 
much  their  own,  as  the  laml  of  any  white  proprietor 
belongs  to  himself;  with  only  this  proviso,  that  for 
forty  years  ensuing  the  proprietors  shall  not  be  enabled 
to  sell,  or  otherwise  be  deprived  of  it,  without  the  con- 
.>:ent  of  the  Board  of  Comn;issioners  ;  but  that  this 
Board  shall  have  the  power  of  granting  any  tuch  per- 
son the  privilege  of  disposing  of  his  lot,  if  the  reasons 
for  his  wishing  to  do  so  be  satisfactory  :  suppose,  for 
instance,  any   tiich  person   sl.ould   wish   to  enter  into 
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requiring  capital. 

An  individual  proprietory  in  their  land  is  necessary 
to  promote  their  industry  and  enterprize  ;  and  I  can- 
not see  that  any  thing  else  stands  eflectually  as  a  bar- 
rier to  their  advancement." 

This  plan,  when  minutely  inspected,  would  be 
found  to  secure  their  privileges,  when  necessary  to  be 
granted.  The  number  of  well  disposed  Indians,  and 
other  persons  desirous  of  promoting  their  prosperity, 
who  would  be  on  the  Board,  would  always  secure  a 
thorough  and  candid  consideration  of  their  case.  It 
will  also  be  found  to  embody  every  check  against  de- 
signing men  swindling  them  out  of  their  property. 
Provided  the  Indians  might  be  duped  and  influenced, 
there  would  be  a  majority  of  white  persons  to  turn  the 
scale,  and  there  would  always  be  in  the  number  some 
judicious  and  well  disposed  Indians  to  co-operate  with 
them. 

The  following  paragraph,  concerning  the  distribution 
of  presents,  annuities,  and  proceeds  of  the  salesof  spare 
lands,  follows  the  one  above  quoted  : 

'•  They  should  be  so  distributed  to  them,  as  to  pro- 
mote their  permanent  advantage  and  elevation  in  so- 
ciciy.  If  a  Board  of  Commissioners  (as  above  stated) 
were  appointed,  they  might  be  distributed  to  them  un- 
der their  management.  The  objects  to  which  they 
might  be  applied  are, — promoting  the  education  of  their 
children  ;  procuring  for  them  the  knowledge  of  trades  ; 
settling  them  in  business ;  or  providing  for  any  pres- 
sing want  of  the  parent  or  children.  I  think,  howe- 
ver, the  parents  should  not  have  the  proceeds  taken 
from  them  without  their  consent ;  and  an  equal  distri- 
bution to  every  adult  individual  ought  to  be  made  with 
a  due  reference  to  widows  and  orphans.  When  an 
individual  acquires  the  full  controul  of  his  own  lands, 
then  he  might  have  paid  to  him,  without  any  farther 
controul,  his  proper  share  of  interest,  or  even  principal 
itself — that  he  might,  as  in  the  case  of  the  white  man, 
promote  his  own  interests  in  life." 
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Another  mean  of  accelerating  their  improvement 
would  be,  to  establish  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
children  and  youth.  Already  we  have  schools  on 
every  mission  station,  which  have  done  much  good  ; 
but  the  thing  to  which  I  now  refer  is,  to  establish 
schools  of  a  superior  order.  Manual  labour  schools 
would  be  excellently  adapted  to  their  circumstances. 
The  Kev.  and  Venerable  W.  Case,  the  ardent  patron 
of  Indian  learning  and  improvement,  and  the  father  of 
the  Canadian  Wesleyan  Indian  Missions,  has  for  some 
time  had  a  school  of  this  nature  under  his  manage- 
ment, under  the  direction  and  patronage  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Missionary  Society — which  has  been  productive 
of  much  good.  But  there  is  still  a  desideratum.  There 
should  be  a  high  school,  or  college,  for  Indian  students 
exclusively,  under  able  masters  and  professors,  to  pro- 
mote their  education  in  the  higher  branches  of  litera- 
ture and  science  :  to  which  the  most  promising  of  the 
youths  from  the  common  schools  might  be  transferjed, 
to  fit  them  for  professions,  and  the  higher  walks  of  life, 
which  many  of  them,  I  am  persuaded,  might  adorn. 
Such  a  college  might  be  located  on  some  central  He- 
serve.  A  portion  of  those  annuities  to  which  I  have 
referred,  from  each  tribe,  mighi,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Government  Agent,  be  appropriated  to  its  sup- 
port. Perhaps,  a  portion  of  their  money  could  not  be 
better,  and  to  themselves  more  advantageously,  ex- 
|ie;ided.  Those  who  engage  in  tiaining  the  Indian, 
should  understand  something  of  his  thar.icter.  A 
great  degree  of  coercion  would  not  succeed.  He  must 
be  brought  forward  by  firmness,  but  that  firmness  must 
be  mildly  exercised.  Encouragement  will  do  more 
than  kindness. 

By  methods  of  this  nature,  the  Indian  would  be  gra- 
dually and  permanently  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civil 
society  ;  his  migratory  habits,  and  fondness  for  roam- 
ing, would  be  cured;  and  an  interesting  class  of  our 
fellow  men  rescued  from  degradation. 


Chapter  IX. 


THE  IMPROVEMENTS   EFFECTED    BY  THE 
INTRODUCTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


At  various  periods  of  time  there  have  been  attempts 
made  to  introduce  Christianity  among  the  Indians,  with 
more  or  less  success.  The  namess  of  Elliot,  Mahew, 
and  Brainerd  stand  distinguished  among  their  benefac- 
tors. The  perusal  of  the  biography  of  these  worthy 
and  apostolic  men  cannot  fail  to  afford  pleasure  to  a 
[jious  mind.  From  these  I  will  give  only  a  few  par- 
ticulars. 

In  New  England,  soon  after  its  settlement,  efforts 
were  made  to  promulgate  the  Gospel  among  the  abori- 
gines of  the  country.  In  IC-IG,  the  general  Court  of 
Massachusetts  passed  an  Act,  to  encourage  these  mea- 
sures. On  the  recommendation  of  that  Act,  the  mi- 
nisters assembled  to  consult  on  the  best  means  for  their 
conversion  ;  and  Mr  John  Elliot,  afterwards,  from  his 
labours  and  success,  called  the  Apottle  of  the  Indians,* 
was  ch-iscn  to  undertake  the  first  Mission.  Many 
were  converted.  Tlie  Indians  built  towns,  and  adopt- 
ed a  form  of  civil  government  recommended  by  him. 
He  completed  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Indian 
language  in  1663,  which  was  published.  There  were 
two  editions  issued  from  the  press.  Towards  meeting 
the  expenses  of  those  editions,  and  of  the  missions 
gencrallv,  the  Hon.  R.  Bovle  gave  £S00.  The  vene- 
rable El'liot  died  in  l':90,  at  the  Pge  of  86. 
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In  the  year  1650  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mahew  com- 
menced his  labours  on  the  island  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. The  whole  island  gradually  embraced  Chris- 
tianity ;  and,  after  some  time,  adopted  the  English 
manners  and  customs  in  the  management  of  their  va- 
rious occupations.  In  1792,  there  were  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  fourteen  towns  of  praying 
Indians,  numbering  1100  individuals;  and  in  New- 
England,  a  total  of  about  3997.  After  the  death  of 
Thomas,  his  father,  the  Governor  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, from  deep  concern  for  the  Indians'  welfare,  and 
seeing  no  probability  of  a  regular  minister  to  succeed 
his  son,  applied  himself  to  the  acquirement  of  the  In- 
dian language,  and  preached  to  them  with  success. 
He  laboured  among  them  until  the  93d  year  of  his  age. 
His  grandson,  Mr.  John  Mahew,  was  associated  with 
him — who  laboured  among  them  about  sixteen  years, 
and  died  in  16S9.  The  Rev.  Experience  Mahevv,  the 
son  of  John,  succeeded  him  in  the  v.'ork,  and  conti- 
nued in  it  about  thirty-two  years. 

In  1712,  an  unsuccessful  mission  was  commenced 
among  the  Mohawks,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews.  In 
1736,  ninety  years  after  Elliot,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John 
and  Charles  Wesley  went  on  a  mission  to  Georgia, 
with  a  view  of  evangelizing  the  Cherokee  Indians.  In 
1744',  eight  j'cars  after  the  Wesleys,  the  pious,  devo- 
ted, and  successful  David  Brainerd  was  ordained  a 
Missionary.  His  labours  and  fruit  are  well  known. 
Subsequently,  Christianity  was  nearly  destroyed  from 
among  them.  The  revolutionaiy  war,  together  with 
wars  among  themselves,  and  the  vice  of  intoxication, 
their  besetting  sin,  acted  unfavourably  to  their  pros- 
perity. 

In  17'14,  the  same  year  as  Brainerd  commenced  hia 
mission,  the  Moravians  sent  Missionaries  to  the  North 
American  Indians  in  the  colonies — which  exist  to  the 
present  day.  In  later  years,  other  bodies  of  Christians 
have  sent  missionaries  to  various  tribes  of  Indians,  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  But 
I  shall  principally  confine  my  remarks  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Methodists. 
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In  1816,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  commenced  tlieir  first  Indian  Mission 
among  the  VVjandots  of  SanJusl^y,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio.  The  iionoured  iiisti'iimeiit  employed  by  God  in 
effecting  this  great,  good  vvork  was  John  Stewart,  a 
man  of  colour.  Having  liiniself  experienced  true  reli- 
gion, he  felt  deeply  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
call  sinners  to  repentance.  His  mind  was  directed  to- 
wards the  north-west.  He  set  out  accordingly,  and 
travelled  through  ilie  untracked  wilderness  unid  he  ar- 
rived at  Pipetown,  on  Sandusky  river,  ihe  residence  of 
a  tribe  of  the  Delaware  Indians.  After  having  conti- 
nued there  a  few  days,  he  proceeded  further  toward 
Upper  Sandusky,  to  a  settlement  of  the  Wyandots,  and 
found  a  person  named  Jonathan  Pointer,  also  a  colour- 
ed man,  taken  captive  by  the  Indians  in  his  youth,  and 
who  spoke  their  language  with  facilny.  Jonathan  act- 
ed as  liis  interpreter.  Stewart  laboi  red  on,  and  was 
rendered  a  blessing:  many  were  converted.  The  Rev. 
James  B.  Finley  visited  them  in  I8l9,  and  in  ]821 
was  appui.ited  tlieir  missionary  ;  and  in  1S24',  the  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  church  was  260.  Some  other 
missions  were  subsequently  formed  and  carried  on  by 
the  Methodists  in  the  United  States  among  the  Creeks, 
Cherokee?,  Palitawatomies,  Oneida^;,  Sliawnees,  and 
other  tribes.  These  labours  have  been  attended  with 
great  and  growing  effects.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Lee  and 
others,  have  still  more  recently  cr()s^■ed  the  Itucky 
Mountains,  and,  with  fair  prospects,  have  commenced 
a  mission  in  the  Oregon  territory. 

A  mission  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England 
at  the  Red  River  settlement,  was  originated  in  1820  at 
the  suggestion  of  tiie  Rev.  John  West,  chaplain  of  ihe 
Plon.  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Mr.  \Ve^t  observes, 
"  There  are  a  great  many  willows  to  be  cut  down,  and 
roots  to  remove,  as  an  Indian  cliitf  said  to  me,  when 
he  welcomed  me  to  the  country,  before  the  path  will 
be  clear  to  walk  in.  The  axe,  however,  s  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  tree,  in  the  establishment  of  sihools,  as  the 
means  of  instruction,   and  of  diffusing  Christian  know- 
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ledge  ill  llie  moral  wilderness  ;  and  we  may  triumph 
in  the  hojie  ihat  numbers  will  arise  to  enjoy  what  they 
arc  capable  of  feeling — the  endearment  of  social  life, 
as  well  as  of  moral  and  of  religious  elevation."  In  a 
subseqnent  letter  he  remarks,  "  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  anxious  to  see  the  first  little  Christian  church  and 
steeple  of  wood  rising  among  the  wilds,  and  to  hear  the 
sound  of  the  first  sabbath  bell  which  has  tolled  here 
since  the  creation."  This  was  afterwards  accomplish- 
ed, and  he  observes,  "  From  the  beginning  of  March 
till  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  congregation  consist- 
ed, on  an  average,  of  from  100  to  130  persons,  and  a 
school  of  generally  40  or  50  scholars,  including  some 
Indian  women  married  to  Europeans. 

The  Methodist  Missions  among  the  Indians  of  Up- 
per Canada  were  first  regularly  established  by  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  Church  in  ihe  United  States.  The 
first  attempt  was  made  among  the  Mohawks  and  the 
Six  Nations,  settled  on  the  Grand  River,  at  whose  head 
was  Colonel  Brandt.  In  the  year  1S22,  the  Rev.  Al- 
vin  Torry  was  appointed  to  the  work,  and  the  Reve- 
ri'iid  and  Venerable  W.  Case  soon  joined  him.  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Case  state  that  he  was  present  at  the 
conversion,  among  the  Methodists,  of  the  first  Indian 
in  Upper  Canada.  Mr.  Case  has  lived  to  see  the 
work  assume  such  a  degree  of  extent  and  stability,  he 
could  never  have  previously  anticipated  ;  and  is  still 
zealously  and  usefully  employed  in  promoting  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  What  an  honour  to  be 
a  father  in  Christ  lo  a  distinct  church,  and  race  of 
people  I  An  honour  in  competition  (or  which  a  king 
m'lsUt  cast  away  his  crown,  and  a  monarch  descend 
from  his  throne ! 

In  1823,  many  of  the  Mohawks  embraced  religion. 
Peter  Jones,  an  Ochipwa,  at  that  time  residing  there, 
was  converted  soon  afterwards.  Some  Ochipvv-as, 
who  usually  lived  about  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario, 
bi'tween  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  and  on  the  banks  of 
various  rivers  falling  into  it,  occasionally  visiting  the 
(irand  River,  were  also  converted,   in  the  year  1S25. 
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Among  these  were  Josepli  Sawyer,  tlie  old  chief  of 
the  Credit  Indians,  his  son  David,  and  several  otiiers  ; 
who  have  been  faithful  members  of  the  church. 
These  afterwards  with  their  tribe  settled  on  the  Uiver 
Credit,  where  a  Missionary  was  setded  with  tiiem,  and 
amongst  whom  the  work  of  religion  spread. 

In  1821,  the  Rev.  James  B.  Finley  came  over  to 
the  Wyandot  Reserve  in  the  Townshij)  of  Maiden, 
near  Amherstburgh — preached  a  few  times,  and  join- 
ed some  of  the  nntives  in  society.  They  continued 
together,  receiving  occasional  visits  from  the  preachers 
who  happened  to  come  in  their  way  ;  when,  in  1S34, 
the  writer  of  these  remarks  was  appointed,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  neighborhood,  their  n  guiar  Mission- 
ary. The  writer  found,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three,  that  they  had  but  little  experimental  religion 
among  them,  but  most  of  them  improved  in  this  res- 
pect, and  several  died  in  the  faith. 

The  missions  at  the  Credit,  and  at  Rluncey-town, 
were  commenced  in  1825.  Muncey-town  is  on  ihe 
River  Thames,  about  24i  miles  from  the  town  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  Beserve  is  settled  isy  Delawares  and 
Ochipwas. 

In  Marcli,  18'J5,  the  Indians  about  Belville,  after- 
wards settled  at  Grape  Island,  and  now  at  Alderville 
on  Rice  Lake,  were  visited  by  Mr  ("ase,  assisted  by  P. 
Jones  and  W.  Beaver,  as  interpreters.  John  Sunday, 
now  a  Missionary  at  Rice  Lake,  and  Peter  Jacobs, 
now  a  Missionary  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  were 
among  the  early  converts,  who  since  that  time  have 
rendered  themselves  very  useful.  Their  talents  are 
very  superior,  and  they  are  very  efficient  speakers,  es- 
pecially when  they  address  their  own  people  in  their 
native  language. 

The  Lake  Simcoe  Mission  was-commenced  in  1b27. 
In  1828  a  mission  was  commenced  on  the  borders  (if 
Rice  Lake,  Mud  Lake  ami  Schoogog  Lake.  The  Cold 
Water  and  Saugeeng  mis -ions  wero  also  established 
soon  after  the  last  date. 
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The  Saugeeiigs,  like  most  of  their  brethren,  were  ut- 
terly wild  and  Pagan.  They  led  a  wandering  life,  be- 
ing acquainted  with  neither  letters,  agriculture,  nor  the 
arid  of  civiliz-'d  life.  They  first  heard  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  from  Thomas  Magee  and  John  Thomas, 
two  native  Sjieakers,  in  lS-8.  When  P.  Jones  visited 
them  in  lS-29,  they  requested  a  school  for  their  chil- 
dren ;  afier  this  thi-y  became  so  desirous  to  learn  that 
they  enquired  of  all  strangers,  if  they  would  leacli 
them.  Thomas  Big-Canoe  said,  "  I  have  been  to  the 
River  Credit,  and  have  learned  some  of  the  white 
man's  marks."  The  c  he  sketched  as  well  as  he  was 
able  on  the  bark  for  the  children  to  learn.  A  school- 
teacher, with  a  native  speaker,  were  sent  to  them. 
Afterwards  Mr.  T.  Hurlburt  was  appointed  teacher, 
who  was  sub?eq.iently  ordained  their  missionary.  In 
183S,  VVm.  Herkimer  and  John  Elliot,  both  natives, 
were  appointed,  one  as  as-islant  missionary,  and  the 
other  as  school-teacher,  for  which  office  he  was  well 
qualifie.l,  having  studied  at  a  seminary  of  high  respecta- 
bilty  i  .  (lie  United  States.  Now  tlie  Indians  at  that 
slaridii  can  read  and  write;  attend  to  t!ie  cultivation  of 
the  r  land  ;  and,  more  than  all,  have  embraced,  ex- 
perienced, an  J  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  Christianity. 

In  18.32,  a  missi^m  was  established  at  St.  Clair. 
His  Excellency  ^ir  John  Colborne  being  anxious  to 
promote  their  temporal  and  spiritual  interests,  applied 
to  the  Wesloyau  Missionary  Committee  in  London  for 
a  missionary  for  that  placi-.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Tur- 
ner was  ap;)ointed.  His  Excellency  assisted  them  in 
clearing  their  land,  and  in  the  erection  of  habitations. 
Mr.  Turner  laboured  two  years  among  them  with  great 
fiiihfuliiess  and  zeal  ;  and  was  the  instrument  of  pre- 
paring the  way  of  the  Gospel.  Their  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation were  a  groat  impediment.  The  Rev.  James 
Evans  succeeded  Mr.  Turner,  and  after  some  time,  the 
seed  sow  I  by  his  predecessor  and  himself,  sprung  up, 
and  many  Wi're  r.onverted.  The  work  of  conversion 
went  on  under  Lis  successors,  the  Rev.  J.  Douse  and 
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portant and  efficient  missions  in  Canada.  In  ihe  year 
ISH,  un  ler  tlie  superintendence  of  Mr.  Scolt,  some  of 
the  excellent  exhorters  and  prayer-leaders  of  that  sta- 
tion visited  a  tribe  of  Pagan  Indians  in  Michigan  50 
niiljs  from  St.  Clair,  who  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
hear  the  Gospjl.  By  the  labours  of  these  useful  men, 
they  were  so  fur  convinced  of  the  truth,  as  to  renounce 
their  idols  and  medicine  bags,  and  commenced  ear- 
nestly to  seelc  the  Lord  :  and  sent  an  earnest  request 
that  the  missi..nary  would  visit  them.  Mr.  S.  attended 
to  that  request,  instructed  them  in  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  preached  the  first 
sermon  they  had  ever  heard,  from  1st  Timothy,  ii.  5, 
6.  After  continuing  several  days^  explaining  Chris- 
tian duties,  ex[)erience,  and  privileges;  and  praying 
with  and  for  them  ;  he  received  into  the  church  about 
50  adults  and  33  children.  Mr.  S.  laid  th>ii-  case  be- 
fore the  Michigan  Conference,  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Mission  and  a  sciiool,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  clever  native  teacher,  as  missionary 
an  1  superintendent  of  the  school.  This  occurrence,  it 
is  thojght,  will  lead  to  the  conversion  of  other  tribes 
situated  in  ihose  pans. 

In  the  year  1839,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Hon. 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  a  mission  was  commenced 
in  their  Territories  :  a  vast  tract  of  country,  over  which 
there  are  roving  a  large  body  of  Indians.  The  Rev.  Jas. 
Evans  had  made  a  tour  very  extensively  in  thatngion 
two  years  previously,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  open- 
ings for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  would  be  pre- 
sented, and  received  much  encouragement  from  ibe 
officers  of  the  Hon.  Company;  and  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  their  application  to  the  Committee  in  London 
for  missionaries.  In  consequence  of  this  applicalion, 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  James  Evans,  T.  Hurlburt,  and  P. 
Jacobs,  were  appointed  as  missionaries,  and  Mr.  H. 
Steinhaur  as  schoolmaster  and  interpreter;  together 
with  three  voung  men  from  England.  The  Rev. 
Messrs  VV.  Mason,  G.   Barnlev,  and   R.  F.  Run.llr, 
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from  ErglanJ,  were  appoinied  to  tlie  important  chargc- 
The  missioniiries  from  £i  gland  arrived  in  1840.  Gi  d 
lias  blessed  the  effort  with  success.  A  few  are  truly 
converted  to  God,  and  manj*  are  enlightened,  and  en- 
quiring the  way  to  Zion.  I  will  g've  a  few  extracts 
from  lettfrs  sent  by  the  missionaries. 

TheEev.  T.  Hurlburl,  under  date  of  "  Pic,  North 
shore  orLake  Supcrxr,  Jan.  6tli,  1840,"  writes,  "The 
prospects  for  missionary  operations  throughout  the 
whole  of  ihis  extensive  region  are  very  good.  The 
way  is  Emoothcd  and  pn  pared,  so  that  the  missionary 
need  not  undergo  any  special  hardships  ;  and  a  very 
extensive  desire  prevai:s  for  hearing  the  Gospel,  so 
that  the  work  of  instruction  may  Le  imirediaiely  en- 
tered upon,  without  the  tedious  process  of  lonibatting 
deep- rooted  prejudices.  I  have  the  nan:cs  o(  Ikiriij 
places,  wlierc,  I  am  informed  upon  good  nulhorily, 
missions  might  be  immediately  commei  ccd.  The 
huge  mountains  of  danger,  sulTcring,  and  privation,  as 
seen  through  the  mists  of  distance,  all  vanish  upon 
near  approach  ;  the  Hudson  Bay  Con]pany  alTording 
every  assislai  ce  that  could  be  devised. 

"Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  wilderness  affords 
no  resources  of  enjoyment — there  are  mat  y.  Here 
we  find  many  things  that  are  new — some  beautiful, 
and  others  grand  and  subhme.  With  a  mitid  properly 
const  tuted,  ihcr-  are  inexhaustible  stores  of  enjoyment 
and  profit.  Were  1  a  geologist,  I  might  run  mad,  and 
break  my  neck  under  rome  cr;  g  or  precipice.  A  phi- 
luligist  here  could  open  a  rich  vein,  and  speculate  up- 
on the  formation  and  chinge  of  language,  tn>i\  aflVct- 
cd  by  accidental  circumstanies,  and  by  country  ard 
climate.  Among  other  things  might  be  mentioned, 
besides,  thai  v\hich  most  of  all  must  interest  the  mis- 
sionaiy — tie  teeing  a  whole  people  shaking  off  the 
slumbers  ofthousand>  of  years,  and  casting  their  idols 
to  the  moles  and  bats." 

Peter  Jaco'.s,  after  expressing  his  confidence  in  the 
(lod  of  Joshua,  who  caused  the  walls  of  Jericho  to  fall 
down,  gives  some  extracts  from  his  journal : 
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"  1839,  Sept.  15. — Sunday  morning,  after  breakfast, 
I  and  the  Interpret.-r  of  this  place,  went  up  to  the 
Lake  to  see  soma  of  these  Indians  that  were  camped 
tliere  ;  and  when  we  got  there  we  went  into  a  large  tent 
to  sit  down;  and  after  a  few  minutes  they  gave  us 
s  line  rice  to  eat.  After  t'lis  I  give  tlie  ciiief  some 
tobacco,  and  when  they  began  to  smoke  their  pipe,  1 
begin  to  talk  wit!i  them  as  I  sal  down,  and  loltl  them 
ho'.v  God  made  men  and  women  at  first,  aad  tuld  tliem 
to  be  very  good  an  J  keep  his  words  wiiatever  he  said 
to  them  ;  but  they  did  rnit  keep  his  words  good,  they 
disobeyed  his  words,  atid  by  so  doing  they  sinned,  &c. 
&.C.  Then  God  promised  ihcm  his  So-  ,  thr.t  should 
(lie  for  them,  &r..  From  these  two  persons  all  the  na- 
tions of  this  world  spring ;  and  thus  tliere  is  but  one  God 
t'lat  made  all  men,  and  all  things  c^f  this  nor'd.  And 
after  a  long  lime  we  people  get  so  very  wicked  that 
God  destroj-ed  all  of  tliem  by  water,  an  1  only  saved 
Noah  and  his  family  ;  and  from  these  again  sprung  all 
t!ie  families  of  the  earth.  /  nd  after  a  long  time  God 
gave  a  law  by  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israrl,  and  this 
law  is  now  written  in  this  book,  which  I  have  in  my 
hand  now,  called  the  Holy  Bible.  This  is  what  has 
made  the  white  inan  so  wise  and  good,  and  powerful 
and  rich.  But  God  did  more  than  this  for  the  people 
of  this  w  irld,  for  he  gave  them  his  only  Son  to  teach 
them  the  right  way  to  serve  God,  and  he  teach  them 
t!ie  way  to  heaven.  When  all  break  his  law  and  icust 
die  forever,  then  He  die  on  the  cross  in  man's  stead 
for  all  men,  an  I  soy,  that  '  Whosoever  believeth  in 
Jiim  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,'  &c. 
And  that  if  you  the  chief,  a^d  your  young  men, 
would  serve  God  in  the  way  that  his  Son  had  told  us 
to  ser.e  him,  you  may  all  be  wise  and  good  and  happy 
like  the  good  white  man.  You  will  be  happy  in  this 
life,  but  much  more  happy  in  the  world  to  come,  &c. 
&'■••.  After  I  had  got  done,  the  chief  said,  '  1  believe 
all  you  say  about  this  God  to  be  sur-h  as  you  spoke  of 
him  ;  and  it  is  the  same  God  tliat  I  and  my  family  and 
and  all  my  young  men  have  been  serving  for  this  few 
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years.  And  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  speak  of  this 
God,  for  I  know  lliat  there  is  no  other  God  on  earth  or 
in  all  the  world,  but  the  God  that  you  serve — the  Goii 
of  heaven.  I  am  determined  to  serve  the  san.e  God, 
(in  his  way,)  but  I  must  not  spe;ik  much  of  this  God 
today,  for  my  camp  is  not  very  clean  to  speak  much  of 
this  clean  God.  But  if  you  wish  to  fee  the  way  I 
wor::hip  this  great  God,  you  can  come,  (on  the  ISth  of 
this  month.)  I  have  to  say  that  it  is  believed  by  all 
the  Indians  that  this  man  vvmM  be  the  firat  one  that  will 
embrace  the  Christian  religion.  What  I  have  seen 
and  heard  of  this  man,  I  should  call  him  half  a  Chris- 
tian, for  he  knows  the  nature  of  the  true  God  belter 
than  good  many  of  the  other  Indians,  and  he  also 
thinks  that  the  dead  do  go  to  heaven,  (the  good.)' 

Wednesday  the  iSth,  he  describes  the  worship  the 
chief  refers  to  above.  Tlie  temple  was  GO  feet  long, 
and  30  feet  wide,  made  of  bark,  all  painted  of  many 
colours.  There  were  about  SO  men  and  women  pre- 
S3nt,  and  they  had  eight  drums  nnd  other  music  ;  and 
when  they  drum  and  sing,  all  the  men  and  wi  men 
dance.  Before  they  begin,  the  Medai,  or  corjurers, 
deliver  speeches,  aliout  the  true  God,  or  other  gods. 
Alterwards  they  feast  all  day.  The  chief  said,  "  I 
wi  1  at  this  time  lake  the  drum,  to  drum,  to  sing,  or  to 
pray  ;  but  I  begin  to  look  at  one  side  ;  I  see  the  mis- 
sionaries are  come  lo  tell  us  of  another  way  of  wor- 
shiping the  Great  Spirit.  I  therefore  will  tell  you, 
my  brothers,  that  I  know  not  ijut  this  will  be  the  last 
time  of  joining  with  you  in  this  way  of  worshipping, 
for  I  think  a  great  deal  of  what  they  say  to  me  ;  but 
I  do  not  say  I  am  become  a  Christian,  but  only  I  think 
about  it." 

Mr.  Evans  was  stationed  at  Norway-house  ;  but  not 
having  arrived  from  Canada,  whither,  after  iiis  torn-, 
he  had  returned  for  his  family,  Rlr.  Rundle.  who  was 
stationed  at  Edmonton,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
officiated  for  him  until  his  arrival.  There  have  been 
communications  from  Mr.  R.  published,  from  which 
I  extract  a  few  particulars  : 
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"  Sunday,  Jan.  14. — I  aiklressed  ihe  Indians  for  the 
first  time  t'.irough  the  medluni  of  an  interpreter.  Great 
was  the  attention  they  manifested,  whilst  I  unfolded 
to  them  the  plan  of  redeeming  love.  About  100  In- 
dians and  half-casts  were  present.  After  the  ser- 
vice, I  baptised  a  native  infant  which  was  sick,  and 
whose  father  told  nie,  that  he  was  very  desirious  of  be- 
ing instructed  in  the  (  hristian  religion.  In  the  even- 
ing I  went  witn  the  Interpreter  across  the  river,  to  meet 
llie  Indians  in  their  own  village.  I  believe  nearly 
every  grown-up  person  in  the  place  was  present  ;  and 
I  think  iheir  attintion  exceeded  that  in  the  afternoon. 
I  spoke  I)  them  more  (ully  on  the  nature  of  salvation  ; 
and  njver  shall  I  forgat  the  events  of  that  evening. — 
After  service  three  adult  candidates  presented  them- 
:elve>  for  baptism.  But  as  I  wished  t!iem  to  be  far- 
!ier  instructed  in  the  things  of  God,  I  declined  com- 
)lying  with  their  request  for  a  season. 

"June  28. — Three  adults  presented  themselves  for 
baptism  ;  but  as  I  wished  first  to  examine  them  pri- 
vately, and  to  make  them  belter  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  the  design  of  this  sacrament,  I  deferred  its 
administration  until  some  future  period. 

"  July  2. — I  met  today  with  some  Indians  belonging 
to  Nelson  River,  one  of  the  stations  belonging  to  this 
district.  They  were  delighted  at  the  tiioughts  of  my 
visiting  them.  But  how  can  I  visit  them  1  Cumber- 
land attracts  one  way,  an  1  Nelson  River  the  other. 
'  Tlie  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are 
few.' 

'■•  16. — Today,  an  old  Indian,  named  Wireh-e-crn, 
about  seventy  five-years  of  age,  called  on  me,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Christian  religion.  I  found  oji  con- 
versing with  him,  that  he  had  been  wrought  upon  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  the  first  time  I  visited  the  villag.^." 

17. — He  relates  the  particulars  of  a  very  interest- 
ing meeting.  The  people  were  very  much  affected. 
One  woman  in  particular  wept.  She  said  that  her 
distress  had  been  so  great  of  late,  as  to  prevent  her 


taking  rest  by  night,  unless  when  her  fancy  brought  be- 
fore her  view  a  Bible,  on  which  she  rested  her  eyes, 
and  so  soothed  her  tempest-tossed  spirit.  She  soon 
afterwards  found  mercy,  and  was  baptised  by  the  name 
of  Flora  Wesley. 

"Sunday,  19th. — What  a  memorable  day  has  this 
been  !  Surely  the  Lord  is  with  me!  This  morning  I 
preached  at  the  Fort,  on  "  the  new  and  living  way." 
In  the  afternoon  and  ei-ening,  I  held  Indian  services, 
and  particularly  addressed  the  seekers  of  salvation.  In 
the  evening  we  had  a  most  interesting  service.  I 
thought  several  present  were  affected  ;  i.nd  I  invited 
those  that  were  so  to  come  forward,  in  order  that  I 
might  give  them  some  advice.  Immediately  eight  per- 
sons came  near  me  ;  and  their  expressions  of  peniten- 
tial sorrow  reminded  me  forcibly  of  bygone  days  in 
England.  Shortly  after,  the  number  of  penitents  v.as 
increased  to  twelve.  I  talked  with  them  about  the 
great  love  and  power  of  Christ,  and  exhorted  them  all 
to  come  to  Him  to  be  saved.  Surely  the  vi'ilderness  is 
blossoming  like  the  rose  ! 

"  21st. — The  penitents  this  evening  presented  a  most 
interesting  group.  Little  did  I  imagine,  whilst  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  April  last,  that  I  should  be  called  upon 
to  address  a  group  of  penitents  in  the  '  wilderness  of 
the  far  west,'  before  the  termination  of  July. 

"  24lh. — Among  the  penitents  tonight,  I  ob-erved 
an  old  man  of  about  seventy-five  ;  another  man  about 
forty  ;  and  a  young  man  about  twelve.  Thus  the  Gos- 
pel triumphs. 

"August  9ih. — This  mission  is  increasing  in  inter- 
est. The  Indians  now  come  from  a  distance  to  hear 
the  word  of  life. 

"  17th. — Mr.  Evans  has  arrived.  I  have  already 
trjverscd  upwards  of  three  thousand  miles  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  and  I  have  now  a  journey  of  about 
one  thousand  to  perform  before  I  reach  Edmonton- 
House.  This  mission  is  daily  increasing  in  interest 
and  importance." 
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Under  date  of  Moose  Factory,  August  24th,  1840, 
Mr.  Barnley  gives  some  interesting  particulars  con- 
cerning his  journies,  services  with  the  Indians,  and  his 
mode  of  teaching.  The  Indians  were  deeply  interest- 
ed, and  many  of  them  seriously  impressed.  Mr.  B. 
had  established  an  interesting  school. 

The  Rev.  James  Evans  has  travelled  extensively, 
and  visited  many  parts  of  the  extensive  Territory.  He 
has  constructed  a  syllabic  alphabet,  made  a  fount  of 
Indian  type,  and  a  press,  and  printed  a  considerable 
portion  of  sheets. 

There  is  one  singular  fact,  which  ought  to  be  noticed, 
viz  :  it  appears  that  the  Indians  in  every  part  of  North 
America,  are  willing  and  anxious  to  receive  the  Gos- 
pel. This  Macedonian  cry  is  a  sure  indication  of 
Divine  Providence  that  it  is  our  duty  to  visit  them — 
that  they  have  a  6rst  claim  upon  our  attention.  I  have 
already  made  some  remarks  on  the  means  by  which 
t!ie  Gospel  spreads  from  one  tribe  to  another,  when  de- 
scribing the  wampum.  Every  intelligent  observer  must 
be  remarkably  struck  with  the  concurrence  of  Divine 
Providence  in  missionary  enterprise.  And  if  indeed  it 
is  a  vvorl?  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God,  we  may 
expect  his  providence  will  work  with  his  grace.  Nu- 
n\erous  instances  will  imniediately  occur  to  ihe  read- 
er's mind,  in  connection  with  every  effort  of  this  kind, 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Such  interferences  of  Pro- 
vidence cannot  fail  to  be  pleasing  and  consolatory  to 
all  who  wish  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  her  borders.  Other  interesting  instances  I 
will  insert  here. 

When  Mr.  Walker  was,  with  some  other  Indians, 
on  a  tour  as  a  deputation  from  the  Wyandots  at  San- 
dusky, to  inspect  t!ie  Luliac  Territory,  he  called,  on 
business,  at  St.  Louis,  upon  General  Clarke,  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs.  General  Clarke  informed 
him  that  four  chiefs  from  the  Flat-Head  Nation  had 
visited  him  from  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — 
who  had  proceeded  thiiher  on  foot,  a  distance  of  three 
thoi.sond  miles,  to  enquire   concerning  the  Christian 
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religion.  It  appeared  that  some  white  man  LaJ  pene- 
trated into  their  coui.try,  and  happened  to  be  a  i-pecta- 
tor  at  one  of  their  rehgious  ceremonies,  vvliich  they 
scrupulously  perform  at  stated  |ieriods.  He  informed 
them  that  their  mode  of  worshipping  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing was  radically  wrong,  and  was  difpleasing  to  him. 
He  further  informed  ihem  that  the  while  people,  «lio 
lived  towards  the  rising  of  the  sun,  has  been  put  in 
possession  of  tiie  true  mode  of  perforniing  it.  That  ti.ey 
had  a  book  containing  directions  how  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  order  to  enjoy  his  favour  ;  and  with  this  guide 
no  one  need  go  astray,  but  that,  following  these  direc- 
tions, would  enjoy  his  favour  in  this  life,  and  after 
death  would  be  received  into  the  country  where  the 
Great  Spirit  resides,  and  live  with  him  forever. 

Upon  receiving  this  information,  they  cal'ed  a  na- 
tional council,  to  take  this  object  into  consideration. 
Some  said,  if  tiiis  be  true,  it  is  high  time  we  were  put 
into  possession  of  this  mode;  and  if  our  mode  of  wor- 
shipping be  wrong,  it  is  time  we  laid  it  aside.  We  must 
know  something  more  about  this  :  it  is  a  matter  that 
cannot  be  put  off,  the  sooner  we  know  it  the  better. 
They  accordingly  sent  to  General  Clarke  to  enquire  of 
him,  having  no  doubt  he  would  tell  them  the  whole 
truth  about  it.  General  Clarke  informed  them,  the 
while  man  had  tol,l  them  the  truth — related  to  them 
the  history  of  man,  and  ofredempiion — and  explained 
to  them  the  moral  precepts  contained  in  the  Bible — 
and  that  Christ  would  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day. 
Two  of  these  chiefs  died  at  St.  Louis;  and  the  le- 
maining  two,  though  somewhat  inJisposL'd,  set  o'  . 
for  their  native  land.  Whether  they  reached  home 
or  n.  t,  is  not  known. 

Intelligence  of  our  missionary  opcratiims  s]  reads  in 
this  manner,  and  excites  in  the  breasts  of  the  iiearei's 
desires  to  becimc  acquainted  with  Christianity.  Wliile 
the  Rev.  G.  Marsden  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Credit 
mission,  an  occurrence  took  place  of  a  somewhat  sin- 
gular character.     Mr.  M.  thus  describes  the  incident.* 

•  Wcslcyaii  Mtthodist  Magazine,  1834,,  p.  136. 
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■'  On  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Stinson  and  I  were  walk- 
ing throiigli  the  village,  and  we  saw  a  company  of 
Indians  justmoiinling  on  horseback.  Their  chief,  ra- 
ther an  aged  person,  was  curiously  dressed — having 
round  his  head  what  appeared  to  be  a  rim  of  silver, 
surmounted  by  feathers,  and  some  feathers  hanging 
down  his  back.  On  his  breast  was  a  silver  plate  or 
medal,  and  many  feathers  round  it ;  the  other  parts  of 
his  dress  completely  Indian.  Several  Indians,  male 
and  female,  on  horseback,  accompanied  him.  One 
young  woman,  apparently  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  of  an  open  good  countenance,  was  still  on  foot, 
but  going  to  mount  on  horseback  ;  and  though  I  thought 
it  very  doubtful  whether  she  would  understand  any 
thing  of  the  English  langunge,  I  went  to  her,  and  en 
quired  who  the  party  of  Indians  were  who  were  leav- 
ing the  village.  To  my  surprise,  she  spoke  in  good 
English — that  they  had  been  to  the  Governor  at  York, 
(Toronto,)  expecting  to  receive  some  presents  ;  but 
from  some  cause,  (1  think  it  was  the  absence  of  the 
agent,)  they  had  been  disnppointed,  and  were  returning 
to  their  own  tribe  ;  that  having  heard  of  the  Credit 
village,  they  were  desirous  of  seeing  it,  and  for  that 
purpose  had  returned  that  way.  She  then  said,  that, 
on  the  preceding  evening,  she  had  been  at  the  meeting 
at  the  chapel,  and  was  desirous  to  attend  the  meeting 
which  was  to  be  held  tMs  morning  ;  but  the  party 
would  not  wait  for  her.  I  then  asked  her  if  she  could 
read  ;  to  which  she  answered  in  the  affirmative;  and 
having  a  few  tracts  with  me,  I  gave  her  some  of  them  : 
which  she  received  with  pleasure,  promising  that  they 
should  be  read  to  her  people ;  and  she  then  pursued, 
her  journey." 

A  pleasing  incident  of  this  nature  occurred  while  I 
was  at  the  Credit.  It  is  narrated  in  my  journal  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Dec.  26,  1S36.  The  Credit  mission  is  in 
some  degree  a  centre  of  attraction  ;  and  Indians  from  a 
distance  come  here  to  enquire  concerning  the  Christian 
religion.  There  have  just  left  us  ^I'e  pngan  Indians, 
who  have  travelled  hither  on  foot  from  Natawasanga 
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Bay,  a  distance  of  mora  than  one  hundred  miles,  with 
this  special  object  in  view  ;  and  also,  in  hope  of  pro- 
';uring  a  fjw  little  books,  especially  an  Indian  hymn- 
book,  a  few  slate  ,  and  pencils.  These  Indians  had 
formerly,  from  an  Indian  trader  who  visited  their  coun- 
try, learned  to  read  a  little,  and  to  write  on  slates. 
About  two  years  ago  they  undert-  ok  a  journey  to  Cold- 
water,  in  hope  of  finding  a  missionary,  from  whom 
they  might  get  some  instruction  ;  but,  unfortunately,  at 
that  lime  there  was  not  one  there.  The  Christian  In- 
dians at  that  place  taught  them  to  sing  our  hymns,  and 
to  pray  to  the  Great  Spirit.  These  thi-  gs  they  have 
practised  from  that  time  among  themselves.  To  my 
surprise,  they  could  sing  almost  every  hymn  in  the  In- 
dian hymn-book;  and  when  I  and  my  interpreter 
■^.vere  praying  with  them  before  their  departure,  one  of 
then  also  prayed  very  fluently.  I  spent  many  hours 
in  giving  them  instruction.  I  asked  them  if  they  knew 
the  Great  Book,  or  any  thing  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  ami 
if  they  ever  prayed  to  him.  They  said  they  did  not 
know  the  Great  Book  ;  they  prayed  a  little  to  the  Great 
Sjiirit,  but  had  no  one  to  teach  them  ;  and  thiit  their 
object  in  coming  to  the  Credit  was  to  learn  these  things. 
I  introduced  a  fimily  bible  in4.to  ;  they  viewed  it  witli 
great  veneration  ;  and  Mrs.  Slight  taking  it  on  her  lap, 
they  surrounded  her  on  their  knees.  Mrs.  S.  showed 
them  tlie  word  '  Go,l,'  and  told  them  that  was  the 
name  of  the  Great  Spirit,  in  our  language.  They  ap- 
peared pleased  with  it,  and  quickly  turned  over  the 
pages,  and  pointed  out  the  word  wherever  it  occurred, 
witli  the  remark,  'Go<l  again.'  They  seemed  never 
tired  with  listen  ng,  and  bestowed  the  niost  intense  at- 
tention for  hours  together,  asking  various  questions  on 
subjects  concerning  ^yhich  they  wished  to  enquire. 
A'liong  oi'ier  enquiries,  tliey  Ecen.ed  anxious  lo  kn:iw 
what  th  ?  Indians  pray  for — how  public  worship  is  con- 
djcte  ! — and  what  Gospel  meant.  I  endeavoured  to 
satisf"  them  on  these  points,  and  told  them  we  should 
have  worship  in  a  day  or  two.  The  first  opportunity 
for  attMiding  Divne  worship  uas  on  Christmas-d.'»y. 
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I  had  told  them  it  was  the  day  set  apart  in  incmury  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tliey  were  al!  present,  for 
the  first  time  they  had  ever  seen  vvoiship  regularly  eon- 
ducted  by  a  Christian  minister.  At  parting,  we  gave 
them  what  little  books  we  hao  in  Ochipwa,  with  a  few 
slates  and  pencils.  They  expressed  groat  iliankful  ess 
for  these  presents,  and  for  the  instruction  they  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  were  very  sorry  at  having  to  leave  us. 
They  said,  'We  go  av. ay,  and  see  no  more  mission- 
ary ;'  adding,  '  We  co;iie  again  and  see  missionary.'  " 
In  February,  1841,  when  we  had  removed  to 
Guelph,  an  Indian  whom  I  did  not  recognize  called  up- 
on us,  to  sell  some  baskets.  He  appeared  to  recog- 
nize us,  smiled  ami  said,  "  You  re.ncmber  me  V — 
"  Cledit."  (He  invariably  pronounced  the  I  for  r.] 
He  was  one  of  ihe  abovement'.oned  party.  When  \vc 
understood  who  he  was  he  seemed  hi^dily  pleased. 
When  asked  by  Mrs.  Slight,  "  Do  you  still  pray  to  the 
Great  Spirit?"  he  replied,  "  Oii,  yes  — nic  pleach." 
"  (ndeed  !  how  long  is  it  since  you  began  to  preach  V 
"Four  years."  "Why,  then,  you  began  soon  after 
you  left  the  Credit."  The  poor  simple-hearted  crea- 
tures followed  the  good  way  as  far  as  they  knew  it, 
and  as  soon  as  they  knew  it ;  an  J  diligently  communi- 
cated all  they  hail  learnt  to  tho^r  brethren.  He  fmtlk'r 
told  us, — "  W"e  p!ayer-meetings  in  camp — Eramoasa," 
(an  adjoining  townsliiji,  where  the,-  had  encamped  for 
the  purpose  of  making  and  selling  baskets.)  Tiitii 
holding  up  his  fingers,  lie  touched  each  with  tlie  toie- 
finger  of  his  other  hand,  and  said,  "Monday  nighi 
player-meeting;"  and  proceeded  tiirough  the  days  of 
the  week,  until  he  came  to  Sunday— "and  Sunday," 
said  he,  his  countenance  lighting  up  with  animatioi. — 
"  player- meeting  all  the  day.  Great  Spirit  come  dewn 
in  our  hearts — warm  it- — make  it  happy  all  over- — 
(moving  his  hand  over  his  bosom,) — Squaw  Indian 
get  very  happy — big  tear  run  down  cheek  of  Squaw- 
Indian,  and  then  Squaw  Indian  I'all  down."  After  ex- 
horting him  to  be  faithful,  we  parted,  thankful  that 
still  fruit  remains  of  our  humble  endeavours  to  impart 
to  them  the  knowledje  of  Christ. 
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Having  given  as  brief  an  account  as  I  could  of  the 
various  efforts  to  benefit  this  interesting  class  of  men, 
especially  so  far  as  the  Methodists  have  been  concerned 
in  them  ;  I  must  now  proceed  to  examine  the  benefits 
the  Indians  have  realized  by  tlie  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity among  them.  To  any  Christian  philanthropist, 
it  mubt  be  interesting  to  contemplate  the  blessings 
Christianity  confers  upon  any  heretofore  pagan  people. 
The  difference  betweei»  the  pagan  and  Christian  Indian 
is  very  strildng,  and  only  fully  appreciated  by  such 
persons  as  have  duly  contemplated  the  appearance, 
manners,  and  domestic  comforts  of  boh  clas;;es. 
Leaving  religion  out  of  the  question,  and  considering 
t!ie  Christian  Indian  in  reference  to  temporal  matters 
only;  it  would  app  nr  that  they  have  repaid  all  the 
expense,  labour,  aiul  pains  bestowed  upon  them.  But 
many  of  them  are  also  truly  pious  and  devoted  Chris- 
tians, 

The  Gospel  is  suited  and  ada|.ted  to  man  ;  and 
wherever  there  is  a  man  there  is  a  Saviour,  no  D)altcr 
what  circumstances  may  be  attached  to  bis  condition. 
It  is  rather  too  late  in  the  day  to  echo  the  outcry  which 
used  to  be  made  concerning  the  hopelessness  of  at- 
tempts to  evar:gclize  the  healheii.  The  Gospel  is  the 
),ower  of  God  unio  salvation  wherever  it  is  faithfully 
and  fully  jircached,  and  whenever  cordially  believed 
and  received  ;  and  so  many  are  the  triumphant  proofs 
of  its  power  actually  realized  in  the  ^alvation  and  ele- 
vation of  savage  Indians,  that  it  would  require  a  great- 
er degree  of  effrontery  than  is  generally  possessed,  to 
r.'itera'e  the  assertion.  The  Kcgroes,  the  Hottentots, 
and,  lately,  the  North  American  Indians,  liave  been 
excepted  by  men,  who  are  wife  above  what  is  written. 
IJUt,^happily,  we  can  make  our  appeal  to  fads,  and  to 
facts  selected  from  different  |  ortions  of  the  family  of 
man,  so  as  to  form  a  wide  induction,  and  from  wiiicii 
a  solid  conclusion  may  be  drawn.  The  eloquent  Wat- 
son said,  when  he  contemplated  the  rising  slate  of  the 
spiritual  temple, — "  It  is  a  joyful  sight,  as  it  opens  tiie 
gate  ofthe  most  s]>lcndid  and  delightful  hopes.  What 
light  breaks  upon  the  gloom  of  ages,  and  the  gloom  of 
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millions  !  Wi'.at  sweet  niiJ  refresliing  venliire  springs 
up  in  ths  desert!  AVliat  sounds  of  praise  fall  ujioii  our 
cars  from  Negro  huts  and  Indian  cottages ;  the  hum  of 
schools,  where  heathen  children  read  of  Christ ;  the 
happy  families  Ihat  have  lieen  created  by  Christian 
truth  and  renewing  grace;  the  eye  of  age  lighted  up 
with  celestial  scenes  ;  the  bed  of  death  made  soft  with 
hope  !  '  Where  ?'  say  you  ?  Wherever  you  have 
made  the  attempt." 

In  the  face  of  all  this  evidence  and  unvarying  ex- 
perience, Sir  F.  B.  Head  had  the  hardihood  to  come 
i'lrward,  and  make  assertions  highly  derogatory  to  Mis- 
sionary operations.  "  The  men,"  he  says,  "  having  lost 
their  hardihood,  perish,  or  rather  rot  in  numbers  by 
consumption  ;  while,  as  it  regards  the  women,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  accurate  observer  to  refrain  from 
remarking,  that  civilization,  in  spite  of  the  pure,  hon- 
est, and  unremitting  zeal  of  nur  Missionaries,  by  some 
accursed  process,  has  blanched  {heir  babies''  faces  ;  in 
short,  our  philanthropy,  like  our  friendship,  has  failed 
in  Its  professions.  Producing  deaths  by  consumption, 
it  has  more  than  decimated  its  ibllowers  ;  and  under 
the  pretence  of  eradicating  from  the  female  heart  the 
errors  of  a  Pagan's  creed,  it  lias  implanted  in  iheir 
stead  the  germs  of  Christian  guilt. 

"  What  is  the  reason  of  all  thisi — Why  the  simple 
virtues  of  the  Red  Aborigines  of  America  should,  under 
all  circumstances,  fade  bi.'fore  the  vice  and  cruelty  of 
the  old  world,  is  a  problem  which  no  one  among  us 
is  competent  to  solve — the  dispensation  is  as  mysterious 
as  iis  object  is  inscrutable.  I  have  merely  mentioned 
the  facts,  because  I  feel  that  before  the  subject  of  the 
Indians  in  Upper  Canada  can  be  fairly  considered,  it  is 
necesary  to  refute  the  idea  which  generally  exists  in 
England,  about  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
Christianizing  and  civilizing  of  the  Indians.  Where- 
as, I  firmly  believe  every  person  of  sound  mind  in  this 
country,  who  is  disinterested  in  their  conversion,  and 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character,  will 
agree, — 
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"  1.  That  an  attempt  to  make  fanners  of  the  Red 
men,  has  been,  generally  speaking,  a  complete  failure. 

"  2.  That  congregating  them  for  the  purpose  of  civi- 
lization has  implanted  more  vices  than  it  lias  eradicat- 
ed ;  and,  consequently, 

"3.  That  the  greatest  kindness  we  can  perform 
towards  these  intelligent,  simple-minded  people,  is  to 
remove  and  fortify  them,  as  much  as  possible,  from  all 
communication  vs'ith  the  Whites." 

This  is  a  daring  blow  at  all  missionary  operations. 
While  Sir  Francis  appears  to  yield  some  meed  of 
praise  to  the  missionaries,  he  boldly  intimates,  that  the 
"errors  of  a  Pagan's  creed,"  and  the  "simple  virtues"  of 
a  drunken,  cruel,  barbarous,  savage  people,  are  superior 
to  the  blessings  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  still  bolder  as- 
sertion that  the  idea  of  success  having  attended  the  ef- 
forts to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  Indians  is  refut- 
able, and  that  more  vices  have  been  implanted  thereby 
than  eradicated.  Whereas,  there  is  no  proof  at- 
tempted for  all  this,only  a  ie/je/expressed  that  all  disin- 
terested persons  of  sound  mind,  will  agree  with  him. 
Now  I  happen  to  know,  that  there  are  many  persons 
not  at  all  biased,  and  who  might  make  some  preten- 
sions to  sanity,  who  will  not  agree  to  the  assertion. 
1  for  one,  at  the  risk  of  having  these  imputations  ap- 
plied, and  the  addition  of  want  of  accurracy  of  obser- 
vation, will  not  shrink  from  comingforward  to  disagree. 

If  these  assertions  are  facts,  then  they  falsify  all 
our  statements  and  nullify  all  our  efforts.  We  must 
cease  at  once  all  our  operations,  and  we  can  never 
more,  either  on  a  platform  or  in  a  report,  state  that 
good  has  been  effected.  No  facts  are  mentioned  ;  but 
we  /lave  facts  1 1  offer  counter  to  the  assertion. 

I  have  already  considered  the  last  of  these  proposi- 
tions, which  Sir  F.  has  deduced  from  his  previous  re- 
marks, in  a  former  chapter.  This  is  the  result  at  which 
His  Excellency  aimed  all  his  statements.  The  inten- 
tion of  his  Excellency  was  to  form  a  pretext  to  banish 
the  poor  Indians  from  their  land.*,  their  improvements, 
and  their  comfo  table  homes.     But  I  think  I  have  suf- 
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ficiently  demonstrated  that  it  would  not  be  the  greatest 
kindness  which  we  can  perform  towards  them  ;  but  an 
absolute  and  glaring  evil,  and  injustice  ! 

If  the  premises  Sir  Francis  has  laid  down  were  true, 
still  his  conclusion  would  not  follow  as  a  matter  of 
courre.  The  conclusion  ought  to  be  :  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  reasons  why  these  attempts  do  not  produce  the 
desired  end  ;  and  having  discovered  the  cause,  remove 
it,  that  the  effects  may  cease.  But  mine  will  not  be 
a  hard  task  to  prove,  that  the  premises  themselves  are 
false.     This  is  the  task  which  now  devolves  upon  me. 

Lord  Glenelg,  himself  a  pious  Christian,  and  for  ma- 
ny years  the  warm  friend  of  Christianizing  the  world 
— to  whom,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  De- 
partment, the  Despatches  were  addressed — was  better 
instructed,  and  better  disposed,  than  to  credit  all  these 
assertions;  and,  therefore,  thus  rebukes  Sir  Francis: 
"  I  should  most  reluctantly  yield  to  the  conviction, 
t!iat,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  object,  we  must  abandon 
the  hope  of  imparting  to  the  Indian  the  blessings  of 
Christianity,  on  the  ground,  that  those  blessings  were 
necessarily  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  evils 
with  which  they  have  been  unhappily  associated.  I 
shall  rather  be  disposed  to  attribute  those  evils  to  the 
counteracting  tendency,  which,  under  unfavourable 
circumstances,  ordinary  intercourse  with  white  men 
has  had  on  the  instruction  and  example  of  Christian 
teachers,  than  to  any  inherent  inaptitude  in  the  Indians 
for  the  reception  of  a  religion,  in  itself  peculiarly  qual- 
ified to  elevate  and  raise  the  siandard  of  morality." 

Let  us  consider, 

1.  Their  industry,  and,  consequently,  the  increase 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  their  elevation  in  society,  aro 
promoted  by  their  instruction  in  Christianity.  Their 
capability  and  willingness  to  cultivate  the  soil,  has  in 
these  Despatches,  been  denied  ;  yea,  the  contrary  has 
been  taken  for  self-evident : — "  The  attempt,"  it  is 
affirmed,  "  to  make  farmers"  of  them,  is  in  general  a 
complete  failure — "  it  is  against  his  nature  to  cultivate 
the  soil."     I  grant  it  is  against  his  habits;  but  a  ha- 
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bit  for  such  an  employment  mny  be — lies  been  ac- 
quired. Every  one  mutt  believe,  that  it  is  a  diflicuU 
matter,  and  must  be  a  work  of  time,  to  lake  a  wander- 
ing savage,  and  to  bring  him  to  such  a  state  as  to  pos- 
sess all  the  diligence,  regularity,  and  application  neces- 
sary to  be  a  successful  farmer.  And  we  do  not  blush 
to  say,  that  the  Indians  are  nol,  in  liiis  respect, 
every  thing  we  could  desire.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  histoy  well  know  the  great  difliculties 
which  always  have  amended  the  bringing  of  roving 
iribes  to  the  c-oiidiiion  of  settled  husbandmen.  Gibbon 
affords  abundant  evidence  to  substantiate  this  remark. 
He  states,  that  the  highly-cultivated  lands  of  Europe, 
which  were  overrun  by  the  barbarians,  were  .^ufTered 
to  become  wastes.  And  let  it  be  rei:;emLeicd,ihat  the 
Indians,  whenyirs/ emerging  from  a  stale  of  barbarism, 
have  forests  to  subdue;  but  this,  to  a  certain  degree. 
they  acomi)lish.  V/e  do,  however,  without  fcrr  (f 
reasonable  contradiction,  say,  they,  as  a  body,  are  gra- 
dually and  regularly  advancuig  to  such  habits,  and  to  a 
respectable  standing  in  society. 

The  Credit  Indians  had  nearly  nine  hundr.-d  acrea 
enclosed  T.r  pasturage  and  tilla;^'.  The  whole  Kc- 
ssrve  is,  I  am  informed,  three  thousand  acres  in  ex- 
lent.  This,  therefore,  forms  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  Reserve — which  is  as  much,  or  more,  than  the 
major  part  of  the  settlers  in  a  new  country  have  clear- 
ed, in  the  same  number  of  years.  Each  man  has  fifty 
acres  allotted  him.  Tliere  is  scarcely  one  who  has  not 
some  iinprovemenls  c.n  his  lot.  Chief  Sawyer  said, 
the  young  men  have  been  a  little  backward  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  in  consequence  of  the  discourage- 
ments they  have  received.  They  did  not  feel  a  wish 
to  improve  lands  from  which  they  might  be  immediately 
removed,  and  in  v.hich  in  fact  they  had  no  permanent 
possession.  They  raise  grain  of  all  kinds,  hay,  pota- 
toes, and  other  roots,  apples,  and  vegetables.  They 
also  raise  pork  and  beef,  have  milk  and  butter.  They 
jiossess  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs.  They  own  two  pub- 
lic-stores, in  which  they  receive  produce  arid  goods  as 
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forwarding  merchants — two  saw  mills,  one  black- 
smith's shop,  one  carpenter's  shop.  They  are  tlie 
proprietors  of  two-thirds  of  the  shares  in  the  Credit 
Harbour  Company.  They  liad  built  eight  or  nine 
barns,  and  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  houses,  since 
Government  commenced  their  settlement  at  the  Cre- 
dit villnge.  The  village  had  been  improved  in  ap- 
pearance, having  boarded  the  side-wallis  thmugli  the 
village.  There  were  a  few  idle,  worthless  men  ;  but 
for  the  most  part,  I  can  testify  that  they  were  very 
industrious,  for,  in  addition  to  (heir  agricultural  produce, 
most  of  the  men  will  make  from  eighty  to  one  Inindred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  by  bunting  and  fishing. 
Some  were  engagi.'d  in  the  lumber  business,  and  cutting 
firewood  for  sale.  Frcm  the  review,  I  think  we  may 
warrant  the  conclusion,  that,  with  due  encouragement, 
the  Indians  would  soon  become  respectable  and  weal- 
thy members  of  civil  society. 

They  enjoy  domestic  comforts,  and  the  blessings  of 
social  and  civilised  life.  To  conteiuiilale  the  poor 
wandering  Indian,  without  home,  house,  (excepting 
the  wretched  wiggewaum,  consisting  of  a  i'ew  poles 
and  a  little  bark  placed  around  them;)  without  means 
of  subsistence,  except  v\'hal  he  can  casually  acquire  by 
the  chase,  and  sometimes,  after  sjsveral  days  fruitless 
toil,  returning  home  without  a  supply  to  their  famish- 
ing families,  and  being  driven  frequently  to  pick  up 
mere  carrion  and  to  devour  it  as  subsistence  ;  and  now 
to  see  the  contrast ;  the  Indian,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  in  a  comfortable  cottage,  with  decent  furniture 
and  comfortable  provisions  in  his  cellar,  barn,  &c., 
must  afford  conviction  to  every  unprejudiced,  sound 
mind.  The  following  entry  in  my  journal  will  sub- 
stantiate this  observation  :—"  Oct.  12,  1836 — In  the 
course  of  visiting  from  house  to  house,  1  was  much 
struck  and  highly  gratified  on  coming  to  the  house  of 
Bunch  Sunnegoo.  There  are  but  few  while  people 
in  the  middling  stations  of  life  that  have  houses  so 
neat,  clean,  comfortable,  and  respectable  as  this  house 
is."     The  excellent  vt'ife  of  this  individual  is  elsewhere 
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mentioned  as  distinguished  for  her  superior  piety.  I 
remember  once  especially  having  been  forcibly  struck 
with  this  contrast.  On  a  tour  with  the  Rev.  J.  btin- 
eon,  in  approaching  Muncy  Town,  we  came  up  to  a 
wretched,  filthy,  and  destitute  wiggewaum,  and  some 
of  the  half  naked  and  iiltliy  occupiers  were  outside. 
On  enquiry,  I  lear/it  the  owner  was  a  Pagan.  Casting 
my  eye  forward,  at  some  distance  I  espied  a  very 
neat  and  even  handsome  cottage,  and  learnt  it  belonged 
to  one  of  our  pious  Christian  Indians.  I  fait  deeply 
impresseJ  ;  I  could  not  help  exclaiming  to  my  compa- 
nion, "  Here,  Sir,  is  Paganism — and  there  is  Chris- 
tianity." The  artist  has  caught  the  same  idea.  On 
the  porti'ait  of  Peter  Jones,  in  the  Wesleyan  Magazine 
for  June,  1S33,  we  have  the  same  representation  made 
to  our  visual  organ.  Many  of  the  Indians  are  really 
r-jspectable  people ;  and  I  have  elsewhere  remarked, 
that  many  of  tliem  have  cultivated  their  talents  to  a 
respectable  degree.  Indeed,  the  improvement  of  the 
Indians  in  these  respects  is  a  matter  of  notoriety.  I 
have  conversed  with  numbers  uf  res])ectable  and  intel- 
ligent individuals,  who  have  lived  contiguous  to  the 
Credit  Indians,  and  who  have  marked  the'm  before  and 
afar  their  conversion,  who  have  testified,  in  the  most 
unequivocal  terms,  of  the  very  great  difference  there  is 
in  their  present  state,  compared  with  their  past.  This 
has  been  expressed  with  marked  cmotiors  of  astonish- 
ment and  admiration.  Soon  after  I  commenced 
preaching  to  the  Indians  near  Amherstburgh,  an  old 
man  was  present  at  one  of  our  meetings,  who  was  ori- 
oinally  from  England.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians  when  a  boy,  attending  Sir  W.  Crawford's  ar- 
my, and  has  resided  with  the  Indians  ever  since.  He 
married  an  Indian,  and  has  a  daughter,  a  fine  looking 
woman,  married  to  an  half-cast,  who  has  an  interest- 
ing family.  The  man  seemed  much  affected  ;  and, 
at  the  close  of  the  service,  shook  me  heartily  by  the 
hand,  being  particularly  glad  to  see  me  so  recently  from 
England.  He  expressed  himself  heartily  glad  to  sec 
the  rioor  Indiana  so  employed,  and  said, — "  Oh  Sir !  I 
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r\m  glad  to  see  these  people  listen  to  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  I  have  been  with  them  for  sixty  years,  long 
before  any  white  man  showed  his  face  here:  and  then 
Sir,  they  were  a  lost  people.  I  hope  they  will  con- 
tinue to  listen  to  the  same  great  truths."  One  of  our 
coloured  members,  who  resided  at  Amherstburgh,  call- 
ed upon  a  poor  old  white  nian,  who  occupied  a  house 
upon  the  Indian  Reserve.  Upon  his  introducing  the 
subject  of  religion  the  old  man  observed, — "  Tiiese 
Methodists  are  the  finest  people  in  the  world.  Look 
only  at  the  Indians.  Formerly  they  were  the  most 
abandoned  people  in  the  world  ;  but  since  the  Metho- 
dists have  preached  among  them,  they  have  become 
like  white  men— they  are  civilized,  moralized,  and 
rhristianized."  In  the  place  ofthese  two  testimonies, 
I  misiht  have  introduced  nunierous  others  from  persons 
in  ail  ranks  of  life  ;  but  I  have  chosen  these  from  per- 
sons whose  interos'.s  seem  incorporated  in  theirs,  and 
who  had  marked  every  progressive  change. 

One  proof  of  t!ie  benefits  they  have  realized  by 
Christian'ty,  is  the  elevation  of  their  women  in  social 
life.  "  Experience  has  proved  (says  a  popular  histo- 
rian) that  savages  are  the  tyrants  of  the  female  sex,  and 
that  the  condition  of  women  is  usually  softened  by  the 
refinements  of  social  life."  The  Rev.  E.  Watson, 
when  treating  on  the  actual  effects  produced  by  Chris- 
tin  .ity  upon  SO:  iety,  observes, — "  It  has  put  an  end  to 
polygamy  and  divorce  ;  and  by  the  institution  of  mar- 
rnge  in  an  indissoluble  bond,  has  given  birtli  to  a  feli- 
city and  sanction  in  the  domestic  circle  which  it  never 
before  knew.  It  has  exalted  the  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  women  ;  and  by  tliat  means,  has  humanized 
man,  given  n-finement  and  delicacy  to  society,  and 
crated  a  new  and  important  affection  in  the  human 
breast — the  l(;ve  of  woman  founded  on  esteem  :  an  af- 
fection generally  unknown  to  Heathens  the  most  re- 
ri,ied."—( Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  323.)  The  condition  of 
females  among  the  Indians  in  tieir  savage  state,  is  tru- 
ly deplorable.  They  are  merely  beasts  of  burden,  and 
are  beaten  and  abused  worse  than  such  animals  usually 
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are.  But  now,  you  will  see  as  much  tenderness,  affec- 
tion, and  consideration  paid  to  them,  as  you  will  usually 
see  among  civilized  men.  The  Christian  females  at 
our  Mission  stations  are  very  gratefully  sensible  of  all 
this  ;  and  will  frequently,  in  their  prayers,  with  tears 
acknowledge  it  before  God  ;  and  it  is  very  reraakable 
that  our  Christian  females  are  more  faithful  to  their 
profession,  and  more  diligent  in  the  means  of  grace, 
than  the  males  ;  although,  in  their  pagan  state,  they 
were  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  addicted  to  dissipa- 
tion than  the  males. 

2.  It  is  asserted  that  the  state  of  their  health  suf- 
fers in  consequence  of  their  civilization — that  having 
lost  their  hardihood,  they  perish,  or  rather  rot,  in  num- 
bers, by  consumption.  It  is  necessary  to  enquire, — Is 
this  overstated  1  Does  their  more  civilized  condition 
induce  and  increase  these  disorders  1  There  are  some 
diseases  to  which  the  Indians  are  particularly  liable. 
All  inflammatory  disorders  are  very  fatal  to  them. — 
The  small-pox  is  a.dreadful  scourge.  Formeily  it  car- 
ried off  multitudes  wherever  it  attacked  them — yea, 
sometimes  whole  tribes  are  swept  away  by  its  ra rages. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  other  inflammatory  diseases. 
The  small-pox  made  an  inroad  among  the  Indians  at  the 
Credit.  But  by  the  faithful  attendance  and  regulations 
of  their  medical  advisers,  and  our  own  supervision,  the 
disease  was  much  mitigated,  and  several  recovered. 
The  doctors  vaccinated  the  children,  and  the  disease, 
in  its  worst  form,  spread  among  but  few.  Formerly, 
when  the  Indians  were  taken  with  tliis  disease,  it 
was  considered  a  hopeless  case  ;  but  not  so  now.  The 
following  extract  IVom  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Walsh,  will 
confirm  the  above  statements  •: — "  The  small-pox  is 
one  of  those  awful  scourges  that  afflict  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  is  more  fatal  in  sweeping  away  the  popula- 
tion, than  all  tlieir  exterminating  wars  among  each 
other."  Of  this  he  has  recorded  a  most  affecting  inci- 
dent, communicated  to  him  by  an  eye-witness  : — "  A 
distant  tribe,  in  alliance  with  the  Ochipwas,  had  been 
in  a  flourishing  state,  when  it  was  first  attacked  by  this 
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awful  pest.  In  vain  their  priests,  prophets,  and  phy- 
sicians attempted  to  arrest  its  progress — they  them- 
selves became  its  victims.  The  survivors  shifted  their 
encampments  from  place  to  place  ;  the  inexorable  pes- 
tilence pursued  them,  till  the  whole  nation  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  one  family  :  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
child.  This  last  man  fled  towards  the  British  settle- 
ments, and  was  seen  to  pitch  his  wiggewaum  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest.  But  here,  too,  liis  enemy  found 
him.  The  woman  and  child  sickened  and  died  ;  and 
the  last  survivor  dug  their  grave,  and  laid  them  in  it. — 
He  then  sat  down  on  the  edge,  and  in  this  attitude  he 
was  found  by  a  passing  traveller.  Him  he  requested 
to  cover  him  up  with  his  wife  and  child;  and  then 
giving  himself  a  mortal  wound,  he  flung  himself  upon 
the  bodies.  The  Indians  seldom  or  never  commit  sui- 
cide ;  but  this  was  an  extreme  case,  which  overcame 
the  fortitude  of  the  man  without  a  tear.'  " 

No  wonder  that  they  should  feel  a  great  dread  when 
an  inflammatory  disease  visits  them.  I  have  known 
when  persons  have  been  taken  sick  with  a  disease  of 
this  nature,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  any  one 
to  attend  upon  them.  Their  friends  will  convey  them 
away  into  the  woods,  erect  a  wiggewaum,  and  do  the 
best  they  can  for  them  there  ;  and  when  one  of  them 
dies  under  such  circumstances,  no  one,  scarcely,  will 
venture  to  approach  them  to  assist  at  their  interment ; 
but  they  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  thrown  into  a 
grave.  When  you  enquire  after  the  dead  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  the  funeral  service,  you  find  they 
are  buried  out  of  the  sight  of  surviving  friends. 

During  the  visitation  of  the  Credit  with  this  disease, 
I  heard  of  the  death  of  a  woman,  who  had  lived  with 
her  husband  and  family  at  a  distance  on  the  Reserve, 
and  had  expected  the  corpse  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  burying  ground  for  interment  in  the  afternoon. — 
But  going  over  in  the  morning  to  oncther  family  near, 
I  found  the  corpse  in  a  rough  coffin  outside  the  door, 
and  the  grave  dug  a  little  distance  fronn  the  house. — 
The  Indians  would  dig  the  grave,  or  assist  in  any  way, 
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at  a  distance,  but  darfr  not  come  near.  The  old  chief, 
who  liad  the  disorder,  and  was  therefore  not  afraid, 
was  in  attendance,  and  had  requested  the  assistance 
of  a  Frenchman  married  to  an  Indian  woman,  who 
had  also  had  the  disorder;  but  he  did  not  arrive,  and 
tliere  were  not  sulTicient  persons  to  carry  the.  corpse. 
A  kind  old  woman,  who  had  run  the  risk  of  attending 
on  the  poor  woman  during  her  allliction,  came  for- 
ward to  help;  and  Mrs.  S.  and  myself  liad  to  afford 
our  assistance.  By  this  means,  we  managed  to  get 
the  poor  cieature  conveyed  over  the  rough  ground, 
stumps,  and  fallen  timber,  to  the  open  grave — where 
I  performed  the  last  sad  ollice. 

To  arrest  the  progress,  and  ameliorate  the  charac- 
ter, of  this  disease,  fir.  VValsli,  with  some  of  the  medi- 
cal officers,  werc>sent  bv  government  to  introduce  vac- 
cination ;  wliich  was  effectual  in  answering  these  pur- 
poses. 

Tlie  Indians  are  parlicularly  liable  to  consumptions. 
Many  children  also  ilie  in  llioir  infancy.  But  this  is 
not  attributable  either  lo  civilization  or  Christianity; 
but  rather  to  ilie  want  of  a  gre.iicr  degree  of  it.  Fond 
as  they  are  of  their  children,  and  deeply  as  they  lament 
their  death,  they  have  not  that  ihorouj^h  management 
and  care  oftheu),  to  keep  iheni  from  exposure — so  as, 
in  all  cases,  to  preserve  their  heallh.  When  wc  have 
pointed  out  lliis  to  iheni,  they  have  seen  it,  :>nd  have 
resolved  to  be  morg  carei'ul ;  but,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  their  former  habiis  are  not  overcome  all  at 
once.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  the  results  of 
"the  lovely  ami  bcaulifid  tlu'ory  ofcongrcgaiing  them 
in  villages  of  subsianlial  log  houses,"  arc  to  meliorate 
their  disorders,  and  prinioie  their  longevity,  as  well 
as  their  comforts.  It  is  mainly  Paganism,  and  baptized 
heathens,  worse  than  simple  Pagans,  which  is  the 
cause  of  their  diminishing  nundicrs.  This  is  capable 
of  demonstr.ition,  and  has,  in  I'nri.  been  denionstiatcd. 
When  these  accusations  were  fir^t  made  public,  I  as- 
certained, from  a  council  of  Indians  at  the  Ciedil  tta- 
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tion,  which  [  had  wished  to  assemble  for  the  purpose, 
that  the  Indians  had  aclually  increased  in  number. — 
After  deliberate  consultation  among  themselves,  they 
stated, that,  to  the  best  ol  their  knovvledse,the  number  of 
deaths  duringtlie  period  often  years  before  they  embra- 
ced Christianity,  and  when  they  were  roving  on  their 
hunting-grounds,  was  about  three  hundred  ;  and  dur- 
ing ten  years  subsequent  to  that  important  event — 
about  fifty  or  sixty.  Included  in  this  latter  number 
were  the  deaths  which  had  occurred  by  two  or  three 
epidemics— by  which,  during  that  period,  they  had 
been  visited.  Their  number  when  they  first  settled  at 
the  Credit,  about  ten  years  before  that  time,  was  two 
hundred  and  five  ;  then,  ihe  numlier  was  two  hundred 
and  forty.  This  was  no  conjecture  :  as  both  numbrrs 
were  taken  from  the  books  which  contained  the  recorils 
of  individuals  to  whom  presents  were  distributed,  nt 
each  period  referred  to.  The  increase  of  population  in 
England  for  ten  years  is  14  or  15  per  cent.  This  shows 
'  that  civilization  and  Christianity  was  really  doing  them 
DO  injury  in  respect  to  their  longevity  ;  and  that  the 
Miami  Caceqne's  exclamation,  "The  red  men  are 
melting  away  like  snow  beiore  the  summer's  sun," 
was  applicable  to  those  unfortunate  individuals  who 
had  not  come  under  the  nursing  hand  of  Christianity. 
This  also  shows  thut  Sir  Francis's  calc\!lation  is  un- 
founded. "  We  have  only  to  bear  patiently  with 
them,"  says  he,  "  for  a  short  time,  and  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, principally  half-casts,  their  unhappy  race, 
beyond  the  power  of  redemption,  will  be  extinct."  I 
believe,  if  the  Indians  do  not  become  amalgamate<l, 
which  will  probably  be  the  case,  the  patience  of  those 
who  wait  for  such  an  event  will  be  exhausted.  In 
addi'ion  to  the  evidence  I  have  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  subject,  I  will  further  produce  that  of  their  medi- 
cal attendant.  He  said  he  could  positively  contradict 
those  assertions  in  relation  to  the  health  of  the  Indians, 
and  wondered  their  physician  had  not  been  consulted 
before  such  a  statement  had  been  made. 
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Chief  Sawyer,  when  attending  the  council  I  have  re- 
feired  to,  took  a  practical  and  common  sense  view  of 
the  subject.  He  immediately  entered  upon  an  ex- 
planatioii  of  the  diflerence.  "Before  we  were  Chris- 
tians," said  he,  "we  were  all  drunkards:  many  used 
to  perisli  by  fire  and  water,  and  by  tiie  hands  of 
each  other."  When  intoxicated,  they  would  subject 
themselves  to  the  most  awful  exposure  to  the  weather, 
being  out  in' the  open  air  in  heavy  rains  and  severe 
frosts.  Some  have,  in  the  morning,  been  found  frozen 
to  the  ground.  When  they  do  not  actually  and  im- 
mediately perish,  this  exposure  induces  disorders  of 
various  kinds,  especially  that  to  which  they  are  very 
subject — the  consumption.  Others,  perhaps,  reel  or 
crawl  home;  and  when  they  iiave  reached  it,  have 
during  the  nit;l,i,  rolled  upon  the  fire,  and  have  been 
consumed  themselves,  and  set  their  wiggewaum  on 
fire,  arid  have  burnt  an  assembly  of  sleeping  drunkards. 
And  others  again,  in  attempting  to  reach  home,  have 
fallen  into  tiie  water,  and  have  been  drowned.  Old 
Tanevva,  a  woman  at  the  Credit,  who,afterher  conver- 
sion, often  got  baubemenium,  (very  happy,)  was,  in 
her  pagan  slate,  one  liight  very  drunk,  with  a  child 
on  her  back,  proceeding  home.  She  stumbled  over  a 
log  which  was  against  a  small  pond.  Tlie  next  morn- 
ing s!ie  was  found  at  lionie  without  her  child,  and  could 
give  no  account  of  what  had  become  of  it.  Numer- 
ous instances  of  death  iiy  exposure,  accident,  and 
fighting,  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  might  be  re- 
lated ;  but  I  will  close  these  remarks  by  inserting  an 
-  account  which  my  interpreter,  D.  Sawyer,  gave  of  a 
rircunislanee  which  happened  to  himself.  He  was 
discaiiling  on  the  blessings  they  had  received  by  the 
gospel.  "At  one  time,"  said  he,  "when  we  vi'cre 
assembled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Credit,  to  receive  our 
presents,  we  provided  ourselves  with  a  fiddler,  that  we 
might  have  a  dance  and  be  merry.  I  was  then  grown 
up  a  youth,  and,  with  the  rcM,    had   got   very   drunk. 
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J  retired  to  a  little  distnnce,  nrnl  fell  asleep.  During 
the  ni[;ln  I  awo'.ie,  an  I  lliong'it  I  heard  iny  companions 
in  their  carousiiiir.  1  ^i  ru-.i  to  make  my  way  for 
them,  in  the  dirJetion  ol' the  noise,  imtil  suddenly  I 
found  myself  up  to  the  middle  in  waUr.  I  struggled 
out,  went  back,  and  fell  asleep  again.  After  a  time  I 
awoke  ag  lin,  and -upiiosed  I  heard  my  companions 
again  ;  and  once  more  start-d  to  go  in  the  direction 
from  whence  the  nose  proceeiied,  until  again  I  found 
myself  up  to  the  udddle  in  water.  This  I  repeated 
tliree  times.  I  then  found  that  the  noise  which,  in  the 
stupidity  of  dlu:lkcnne^s,  1  mistodk  for  the  fiddle  and 
m  rth  of  my  companions,  was  occasioned  by  liie  bull- 
frogs." 

I  think,  from  all  that  ha<  been  said,  it  will  l)e  ac- 
knowledgeil  that  it  is  I'aganisiri  and  not  Christianity, 
which  is  the  cause  of  their  diminished  niujihers.  Other 
coucomiianls  ol'  Paganism,  and  their  elTecia  upon 
their  diminution,  I  have  observed  in  another  chapter  ; 
and  as  the  suhjecl  does  not  liehmg  to  this  head,  I  bare- 
ly reler  to  that  part  of  these  Farfs.  I  trust  these  re- 
marks will  prove  the  charge  groundless,  and  fully  es- 
tablish a  conviction  of  the  fact,  that  Christianity  and 
civilization  have  improved  their  condition  in  resj  ect  to 
health. 

3  The  improvements  ChriEtiatiity  has  produced 
among  ihis  Molile  class  of  men  will  further  a|)pear  by 
a  consideration  of  the  r  moral  c/iarricicr.  In  the 
"Despatches,"  their  morality  has  been  grossly  im- 
prjached.  "  Civilizati(m,"  ii  is  said,  "by  simiC  ac- 
cursed process,  \\a>i  /jl(inc/ted  tkeir  babies''  Jaces.'"  By 
this  expression,  the  distinguished  writer  evidently  in- 
tends to  bring  llie  i-.!iarge  of  illici'.  inlercoursc  against 
the  female  Indians;  for  he  adds, — "  Uui\er ihc pi-ctence 
of eradiciting  foin  the  femnle  lieart  the  errors  of  a 
pagan's  creed;  it  has  inulanled,  in  their  stead,  i/ie 
germs  of  Chrislian  guill.'^  In  reply  to  this,  I  will 
insert  Question  20tli  in  the  Ciicular  from  the  Indian 
Commission,  and  my  ansvver  : — "Dees  the  birth  of 
illegitimate  children  among  the  unmarried   women   oc- 
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cur  frequJiitly  >.  And  in  what  light  is  the  circum- 
stance viewed  by  tiie  Indians  ?"  Answer — "  I  only 
knew  one  instance,  which  occurred  at  the  Credit. 
Tlse  Iiiilians,  in  general,  abiiorred  her  conduct."  This 
answer  emliraces  a  period  of  six  years'  residence. 
Cases  ol' bastardy  did /re9««7i//y  occur  before  they  be- 
came Christians :  but  Christianity  has  efTecled  this 
gojj  among  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  their 
babies,  faces  were  in  no  cases  blanched  ;  but  I  deny 
that  it  was  by  any  accursed  process.  We  had  white 
men  married  to  Indian  women,  and  Indian  men  to 
white  women.  Besides,  a  difl'erent  mode  of  living,  less 
exposure,  and  more  cleanliness,  has  elTecled  a  change 
in  this  respect. 

The  Despatches  refer  also  to  tlieir  dninkcnncss. 
This  is  well  known  to  be  their  besetting  sin.  But  such 
as  maintain  a  connexion  with  the  Christian  church, 
(I  speak  as  far  as  the  Methodist  branch  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  concerned)  are  preserved  from  this  vice, 
otherwise  they  are  expelled.  And  what  is  material  to 
observe  is,  the  expulsions  are  few.  Such  also  as  are 
not  ill  close  membership  have  a  constant  check  upim 
them.  Notwithstanding  their  natural  propensity, 
their  great  exposure  to  temptation  from  monsters  in  the 
shape  of  white  men  ;  there  was,  perhaps,  less  drunk- 
enness in  the  Credit  Indian  village  than  in  any  village 
or  seiilcmeni  of  white  people  of  the  same  number  of 
inhabita/its.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  villages  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  Canada,  and  can  testify,  I  do  not  know 
one  more  decent,  ordeily,  and  well  behaved  than  the 
Credit  village.  There  we  were  not  accustomed  to  see 
any  open  violation  of  the  Sabbath  ;  the  house  of  God 
was  frequented,  and  o,ie-///2V(/ of  the  total  inhabitants 
were  in  actual  membership  with  the  Church — which 
they  could  not  have  been,  considering  the  strictness  of 
our  discipline,  had  they  not  been  pious,  devout,  and 
sincere  Christians.  Perhaps  an  enlargement  of  obser- 
vation, on  their  quiet  and  religious  observance  of  the 
Sibbath,may  be  here  appropriate,  and  v»'ill  contribute 
Dwarl  ))rodiiciiig  conviction  on  tlu-  miiid  of  the  reader. 
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of  tlie  influence  Christ'an  principle  has  exerted  upon 
thenn,  in  promoting  mora!  conduct.  The  river  Credit, 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  possesses  a  valuable 
treasure  of  salmon,  and  other  fish.  From  its  mouth, 
and  several  miles  upwards,  it  runs  through  the  Indian 
Reserve,  and  ought  to  be  considered  their  property. 
Any  other  proprietor  would  claim  the  exclusive  right  of 
fishing,  and  would  not  allovv  an  intruder  on  their  lands, 
at  least,  for  the  (lurpose  of  taking  the  fish.  However  fa- 
vourable might  be  the  circumstances  which  presented 
themselves  on  a  Sabbath  day,  I  never  knew  the  Indians 
to  attempt  breaking  the  sabbath  by  fishing;  but  would 
allow  them  to  run  by  unmolested.  But  while  they 
were  quietly  vv-orshipprng  God  in  his  house,  it  frequent- 
ly happened  that  wicked,  unprincipled  white  men  from 
the  ne  ghbourhood,  would  come  down  with  their  nets 
and  rob  them  of  abundance  of  fish.  They  are  some- 
times very  scrupulous  concerning  Sabbath  observance, 
one  Saturday,  in  the  winter,  one  of  our  pious  men,  who 
lived  a  mile  anJ  a  half  from  the  chapel,  came  to  me 
and  said. — "I  something  want  to  ask  you.  When  1 
come  to  chapel  on  Sundays,  my  little  boy  too  young  to 
walk — and  don't  like  to  carry  him  on  my  back — so  I 
bring  him  on  a  little  hand-sleigh.  Is  it  a  sin  to  do  sol" 
They  are  very  exact  in  avoiding  doing  any  little  thing 
on  the  Sabbath.  In  the  neighbourhood  among  the 
white  people,  I  was  often  annoyeil  by  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  axe,  in  preparing  fuel,  on  the  Sabbath  ; 
hut  I  never  once  heard  it  among  the  Indians.  While 
I  resided  at  the  Credit,  Christmas-day  once  fell  on 
Monday.  They  generally  came  from  a  hunting  ex- 
cursion the  day  previously.  At  the  time  I  allude  to, 
they  came  home  rather  late  on  Saturday  evening,  and 
immediately  the  village  presented  a  busy  scene,  in 
preparing  for  the  Sabbath  :  the  females  in  domestic  af- 
fairs, and  the  men  in  preparing  fuel.  On  Monday 
morning,  (Christmas-day.)  one  of  our  Indi;in  speakers 
goint;  through  the  village,  saw  an  old  man  blowing  his 
fingers,  and  gathciir.g  chips.  "It's  pretty  cold,"  said 
the  lid  man  ;  '•  [  came  home  late  on    Saturday  night. 
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am!  dill  not  chop  enoiig'i  wood  to  serve  me  lo-ilay 
over,  and  I  an;  oljliged  to  pick  a  llnv  chips  to  keep  us 
wai'iii."  Tile  other  tliouglil  there  was  some  di'^tinction 
I>elwcen  Clirislmas-day  an. I  the  S.'ilihath,  Inil  proposed 
to  ciiqiiir^'  ofthe  Mission  iry.  I  tuhl  him  it  uas  good 
loabsl.iin  l"ro;ii  labour  on  Clirislnias-day — ihalwe  might 
\vorshi|)  Gi  d,  and  think  on  hid  great  goodness  in  send- 
ing his  Son  into  t!ie  worhl  to  redeem  lis  ;  but  in  a  ease 
like  the  one  in  question,  we  shonlil  not  do  wrong  in 
providing  fur  a  pressing  want,  as  Chrislmas-day  was 
not  commanded  to  he  kept  holy  in  the  word  of  God,  hut 
was  alien  ed  to  hy  pious  men  for  these  piirpnses. 

■i.  Tlieir  C'/irishVjJi  character  may  he  fnrly  com- 
pnred  with  other  professors  of  Christianity.  \Vhal- 
ever  distinguishirg  eiilure  oftrue  p  eiy  is  iniro,!iiced  as 
a  te.tof  Chrislinn  (-liarjcler,  \\e  do  not  shrink  iVom  its 
application  to  llieni. 

If  love  to  the  luiuse  of  God,  and  faitiiful  allcnihince 
iiponihe  ordinayices  of  rchg^'cn,  is  designclive  <ir  sin- 
cere piely  ;  then  we  sav,  the  Indian^  are  truly  jiioiis. 
They  love  the  habitation  «(  God's  house.  The  atten- 
dance is  good,  serous,  and  devout;  and  when  any 
unprecedented  or  extra  services  jire  to  he  held,  the 
sound  of  the  cluirch-going  hell  will  cause  ihein  to  flock 
thither. 

A  Chrlsiian  is  a  man  of  prayer.  The  Scriptures 
represent  it  as  constilutins!  an  essential  charr-.clcristic 
of  a  Christian.  So  the  Indians  are  men  of  jirayiT. — 
They  delight  in  prayer-nieetinsrs  ;  they  areenrnest  in  the 
exercise.  Passing  through  the  vil'iige  at  the  hours  of 
morning  and  evenirg  family  worship,  you  niny  hear  on 
all  hands,  the  G.eat  Biing  (^Keshiimancdoo)  addressed 
in  the  voice  of  supplication,  prayer,  and  tlian!,sgivirg. 

Aspirations  uf  praise  aie  fieqiient  y  heard  from  real 
Chrlslians.  It  follows  in  the  naUiro  of  things,  that  the 
conscious  recipient  of  favours  should  enquire,  "  Wliat 
shall  I  render?"  In  accordance  >\itli  this,  the  Apostle 
says,  "  Rejoice  evermore,  pr-'y  without  ceasing,  in 
every  thing  give  thanks."  The  Indians  are  thankful 
for  the   blessings  they  enjoy.     John   Sunday   said,  "  I 
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do  not  care  for  the  lands  we  have  lost,  only  send  us 
plenty  of  teachers  instead  ;  we  value  Christianity 
more."  They  often  express  their  gratitude  to  the  peo- 
ple over  the  great  waters  for  sending  them  Mission- 
aries. It  is  anfecting  to  hear  their  prayer  in  beimlf  of 
the  good  |)eople  of  England,  who  have  thus  favoured 
them.  But  above  all,  they  thank  God.  It  is  truly 
delightful  to  hear  their  animated  expressions  in  tiieir 
prayers,  in  love-feasts,  and  in  class-meetings,  to  (his 
eOfect.  A  few  extracts  from  my  journal  may  perhaps 
be  interesting,  and  will  tend  to  illustrate  t'le  puint  in 
hand  :— 

"July  31,  1836.  Thomas  Smith,  an  oil  Indian 
class-leader,  said, — '  I  wish  I  could  tell  my  while  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  in  their  own  language,  the  great  things 
the  Lord  has  done  forme.  Many  of  them  are  well 
aware,  that  before  we  embraced  Christianity,  we  were 
a  wretched  people,  lying  in  the  streets,  and  alimit 
their  houses,  drunk.  But  the  Loi'd  has  brought  us  to 
himself  I  sought  the  Lord  one  year  before  I  found  the 
comforts  of  religion  ;  but  when  the  Lord  d,d  manifest 
himself  to  me,  it  was  in  so  powerful  a  manner  that  I 
was  nearly  struck  down  to  the  ground  by  the  force  of 
it.  I  have  been  very  happy  ever  since,  and  !  feel  to 
today.'  An  aged  woman  said, — '  Before  I  embraced 
Christianity  I  was  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  I 
appeared  a:together  lost.  But  the  Lord  put  down  his 
arm  in  the  dark,  and  happened  to  meet  with  me,  and 
brought  me  out  into  marvellous  light.  She  was  so  lost 
and  wretched,  that  she  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  al- 
most a  wonder  that  the  Lord  found  her  out. — 
On  another  occasion  T.  Smith  said, — '  The  Lord 
has  blessed  us  very  much  in  the  sugar  bush.  On  Sun- 
day night  I  felt  my  heart  very  poor,  and  began  to  pray, 
and  soon  after  retired  to  rest.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  was  sound  asleep,  or  nearly  awake  ;  but  suddently 
I  seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  a  bright  light.  Directly 
1  felt  very  happy,  and  was  when  I  awoke,  and  have 
been  ever  since.'  This  is  a  good  man  ;  and  from  the 
time  of  his  conversion  (about  twelve  years  ago)  to  the 
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present  time,  (1837)  has  almost  invariably  walked  un- 
der the  light  of  God's  countenance." 

"July  16,  1837.  An  Inuian  woman  was  much 
biassed  last  evening  at  class-meeting.  She  felt  indeed 
'  the  o'erwiielming  power  of  saving  grace.'  I  liad 
been  preaching  tiie  preceeding  week  from  Matt.  v.  6. 
The  account  she  has  since  given  of  herself  is  as  follows: 
'For  ten  years  I  have  enjoyed  this  happy  religion,  but 
never  so  much  of  it  as  I  do  now.  For  this  last  week 
I  have  been  filling,  and  tilling;  but  at  this  time,  I 
thought  1  should  burst.'  As  a  proof  of  the  nature  of  this 
good  woman's  religion,  I  would  remark,  it  manifests 
itsflf  by  submission  to  the  ble^sed  will  of  God.  She  has 
lost  several  children,  and  lately  the  only  one  she  had 
with  her  ;  she  said,  '  I  love  my  child  very  much,  but 
when  it  was  taken  sick,  directly  1  gave  it  up  to  the 
Lord,  and  said,  Lord  just  do  what  thou  wilt  with   my 

"  March  4,  183S.  The  love-feast  was  a  time  of 
great  enjoyment.  I  noticed  especially  what  one  or  two 
oftlie  Indians  said.  James  Hezhegoo  said, — '  I  carry 
tlifi  Lard  about  with  me  wherever  1  go,  (meaning  he 
had  a  constant  sense  of  the  Divine  presence)  and  he 
niakes  me  happy — happy  in  my  soul — I  feel  it  in  n;y 
body,  my  flesh,  and  my  bones.'  Peter  Pacobs  said, — ■ 
'  When  I  first  felt  a  sense  of  pardoning  mercy,  I  felt 
transported  beyond  myself.  When  I  wag  walking 
along  I  often  actually  looked  down  to  see  whether  my 
feet  touched  the  ground, or  whether  I  was  walking  in  the 
air.'  I  may  inlroduce  another  circumstance  respecting 
J.  Rezliegoo.  Bjfore  his  conversion  he  was  addicted 
to  the  sensual  vice  of  the  Indians — drunkenness  ;  but 
afterwards,  by  the  grace  of  God,  entirely  overcame  it. 
James  was  highly  respected  as  an  industrious,  honest 
man  ;  and  was  for  many  years  in  the  habit  of  selling 
his  venison  to  a  gentleman  in  Toronto,  who  held  a 
respectable  post  under  government.  This  gentleman 
respected  James,  and  used  to  ask  him  into  his  parlour, 
anil  converse  with  him.  At  one  time  when  James 
called,  he  had  a  party  of  gentlemen,  and  he   was  as 
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usual  asked  in.  They  were  sitting  round  a  table  am- 
ply furnished  with  liquors  and  wines,  of  which  they 
were  partaking.  James  was  invited  to  partake  with 
them  ;  he  declined,  and  was  urged.     Upon  which    he 

replied,     '  Mr.  ,  you  have  knou  n  me  long  lime, 

have  you  not,  ?'  'Yes,  James,'  was  the  reply.  'Be- 
fore 1  became  Christian,  you  know,  I  used  to  be  about 
the  streets  drunk,  did  I  not?'  Again  Mr.  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative.  James  continued, — '  But  since 
I  have  been  Christian,  I  have  left  oflf  drinking.  I  have 
never  tasted  since,' — and  added,  archly  looking  him 
full  in  the  face, — '  When,  Sir,  do  you  mean  to  leave 
oir?'  This  had  a  confounding  eflect  upon  tlie  whole 
company.  James  fat  an  hour  or  two  longer — but 
during  his  stay,  not  a  glass  or  decanter  was  touched. 
1  mention  these  things  to  show  the  nature  of  the  reli- 
gion the  Indians  possess.  Some  of  them  fall  into  sin, 
and  no  wonder,  considering  their  temptations;  yet 
bl.ssed  be  God,  they  all  do  not." 

I  will  here  introduce  a  fact  which  transpired  prior 
to  my  appointment  to  this  station.  The  Indians  were 
much  beset  by  wicked  men,  who  laboured  by  all  means 
in  their  power  to  make  them  drunk.  They  sometimes 
succeeded,  and  e>pecially  with  one  poor  man.  When 
he  became  sober,  he  felt  his  great  loss;  he  became 
wretched  and  distracted.  He  wandered  about  in  the 
woods  in  a  case  of  despair,  ond  at  last  actually  shot 
himself.  Many  persons  will  not  wonder  that  we  are 
able  to  preserve  any  in  the  paths  of  rectitude,  when  we 
are  surrounded  by  such  incarnate  devils  ! 

A  Christian  loves  the  word  of  God.  It  is  the  gen- 
uine feeling  of  a  man  of  God.  The  Psalmist  could 
say,  '•  Thy  testimonies  are  my  delight,  and  my  coun- 
s  llor — I  will  i!eliglit  myself  in  the  ccimmancimcnts 
which  I  have  loved.  More  to  be  desired  are  they  than 
gold,  yea  than  much  fine  gold  :  sweeter  also  than  honey 
and  the  honeycomb."  The  Indians  also  profess  a 
warm  attachment  to  the  word  of  God  ;  and  thus  pre- 
sent a  mark  of  their  genuine  Christianity.  David 
Sawyer  once  said  at  a  love-feast, — "  Sonetimes  by 
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God's  word,  and  it  seems  to  cast  light  before  me  on  the 
road  to  heaven  ;  it  disperses  all  the  dark  clouds.  I 
experience  such  pleasure  and  delight  from  the  perusal 
of  the  word  of  God,  as  I  cannot  express." 

At  the  time  when  the  Mormons  were  making  a  stir 
in  Upper  Canada,  by  the  propagation  of  their  monstrous 
doctrines,  they  paid  us  a  visit  at  the  Credit.  I  took 
occasion  to  show  the  Indians  the  design  and  uses  of 
Scripture,  and  that  the  Mormon  bible  could  not  sub- 
stantiate its  claim  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  but  that 
it  was  merely  a  bungling  invention  of  wicked  men  ; 
that  it  was  not  calculated  to  answer  the  ends  of  in- 
struction, or  to  promote  the  piety  and  holiness  of  those 
who  adopted  it.  Tliey  soon  abandoned  our  village, 
but  took  up  a  position  in  the  neighbourhood.  One 
of  our  excellent  Indian  speakers,  who  had  not  been 
present  on  that  occasion,  but  who  had  heard  of  the 
Mormons,  and  not  rightly  understanding  what  they 
were,  came  to  me  one  morning  for  the  purpose 
of  enquiry,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  case 
of  any  dilficulty.  He  addressed  me,  "Brother  S.  I 
want  to  know  about  these  Mormons." — "  Well,  sit 
down,  Brother  H.,  and  I  will  tell  you."  I  happened 
to  have  what  is  called  "  The  Book  of  Mormons"  by 
me,  and  I  commenced  reading  a  few  passages  out  ofit, 
where  it  contradicted  statements  made  in  the  scriptures. 
1  saw  he  felt  very  uneasy  and  restless  ;  as  I  was  pro- 
ceeding, lie  interrupted  me  by  saying,  "  Shut  it  up.  If 
it  contradicts  this  book," — laying  his  hand  on  a  bible 
on  the  table,  in  a  dignified  manner, — "  I  wai.t  to  hear 
no  more  ofit.  This  book  does  me  good  here," — lay- 
ing his  right  hand  on  his  heart — "  and  1  want  to  hear 
nothing  which  contradicts  it." 

About  the  same  time,  a  Mormon  preacher  was  hold- 
ing forth  somewhere  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and  speak- 
ing largely  in  praise  of  their  system.  Among  other 
things  he  dilated  on  the  Mormon  bonk;  how  Joseph 
Smith  found  it  concealed  in  the  earth  ;  that  it  was  writ- 
ten in  golden  plates    '.hat  he  was  inspired  to  translate 
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it:  and  that  the  angel  desired  him  to  bury  them  again, 
where  they  should  lay  concealed  until  the  last  day. 
When  he  had  gone  through  with  his  discourse,  as  was 
usual  with  them,  he  asked  if  any  individual  had  any 
thing  to  say  ;  if  so  they  were  quite  at  liberty  to  speak. 
An  Indian  had  been  passing  that  way,  and  perceiving 
there  was  a  meeting,  stepped  in.  When  the  preacher 
gave  the  invitation  and  permission  for  remarks,  and  ail 
were  silent,  he  got  up,  and  said,  "  IVlay  Indian  speak?" 
"Yes,"  replied  the  preacher,  "Indian  may  speak." 
"A  long  time  ago,"  said  he,  "the  Great  Spirit  send 
his  book  to  the  white  men  over  the  waters.  He  re- 
ceive it — believe  it,  and  it  make  his  heart  all  over  glad. 
Wiiite  man  then  send  it  over  to  this  country  to  poor 
Indian.  He  receive  it — believe  it  ;  and  it  also  make 
his  heart  all  over  glad.  The  devil  see  this — he  envy 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  he  (ry  to  make  a  book  just  like  it; 
but  when  he  had  done,  he  failed  so  much — it  was  so 
very  unlike  Great  Spirit's  book — that  the  devil  he 
asham?dofit,  and  hid  it  in  the  earth  in  the  woods. 
13y  and  bye,  Joe  Smith,  he  come  along,  and  he  dig  it 
up;  and  this  is  the  Mormon  Bible."  This  story  was 
told  us  shortly  afierwards  at  the  Credit,  and  we  subse- 
quently had  the  opportunity  to  prove   its  authenticity. 

The  Indians  not  only  love  the  Bible  in  word,  but  in 
deed.  They  prove  their  love  for  the  sacred  treasure  by 
their  acts.  The  following  extract  from  my  journal  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  : — 

"  May  9th,  1839.  This  evening  we  assembled  in  our 
Mission  Chapel,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  branch 
Bible  Society,  in  connexion  with  the  Toronto  Auxi- 
liary. I  was  appointed  the  President.  It  is  at  all 
times  interesting  to  see  those  who,  a  short  time  ago, 
were  pagans,  coming  forivard  to  do  any  thing  to  send 
the  Gospel  to  others.  But  on  this  occasion  it  was 
more  particularly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the 
first  Bibh  Society  ever  formed  among  the  red  men. 
We  had  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  James  Thompson, 
from  the  Parent  Society,  and  Agent  for  the  whole  of 
British  North  America,  late  Agent  in  the  West  Indies, 
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aiiJ  f.;nnerly  in  South  America  and  Mexico.  We 
were  also  assisted  by  my  brother  in-law,  the  Rev.  W. 
JSoott.  About  £5  were  subscribed."  At  the  close  of 
the  year,  son^ielhing  above  £10  were  realized. 

A  death  bed  is  a  test  of  sincei-ity — the  most  rigid  cf 
all  scrutinies.  Those  persons  who  can,  with  unshrink- 
ing confidence,  commit  their  souls  into  the  1  ands  of 
God,  and  wilh  joy  face  the  judgment-seat,  must  be 
sincere.  The  Christian  Indian  has  frequently  stood 
tlie  application  of  this  test — has  passed  triumphantly 
through  the  fiery  ordeal,  and  has  thereby  proved  the 
sincerity  of  his  profession.  I  have  often  been  by  the 
siile  of  the  bed  of  death,  and  have  witnessed  their  good 
confession.  Tliey  have  humbly  confessed,  in  affecting 
language,  their  sinfulness  and  unworlhiness  ;  their  en- 
tire trust  and  confidence  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer; 
their  joy  and  triumph  of  soul,  from  a  sense  of  his  fa- 
vour and  gracious  acceptance  of  them  ;  and  the  bright 
hope  and  joyful  anticipation  they  possess  of  everlast- 
ing happiness.  Johnson,  a  brother  of  John  Sunday, 
when  in  his  last  sickness,  said,  reaching  forth  his  ema- 
ciated arms,  and  many  times  clasping  together  his 
hands, — ^^  Kcshnmanedoo,  azhe-a-qua-non!  0  dish 
quan-dance  !  J\'c-wa-pon-danain,  wons-sa-avv"  &c. 
"  God  opens  the  door  of  heaven  !  I  see  the  light  of 
his  glory  !  My  soul  is  very  happy  I  I  am  going  to 
heaven  where  Jesus  is!"  &c.  Within  a  few  days  of 
the  close  of  my  labours  at  Amherstburgh,  the  follow- 
ing insertion  was  mad;  in  my  journal  : — "  Was  called 
to  preach  at  the  funeral  of,  and  to  inter  one  of  our  fe- 
male Indian  members.  She  vias  one  of  our  mo-t  pious 
females.  We  have  now  lost,  by  death,  five  Indian 
members  since  I  came  to  this  mission — of  every  <  ne 
of  whom  I  have  good  hope  that  they  have  gone  to 
heaven."  I  cannot  now  slate  the  number  who  died 
during  my  four  years'  residence  at  Ihe  Credit  ;  but 
there  were  several,  all  of  whom  died  w  th  firm  confi- 
dence in  the  aoning  blood,  and  with  assurance  of  a 
blessed  immoitality."  Were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  mak- 
ing this  article  too  lengthy,  it  would  have  alTorded   me 
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great  pleasure  to  have  inserted  some  account  of  a  few 
ofthose  humble  Ibllowersof  their  Saviour  ;  but  for  ibis 
reason,  I  must  forbear.  Many  of  the  sons  of  the  forest 
are  already  mingling  their  anthems  of  praise  with  the 
countless  number  of  those  who  have  passed  through 
great  tribulation,  and  who  have  washed  their  robes  ami 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ;  and  ma- 
ny more,  with  Christian  devotedness,  are  on  their  way 
to  join  them. 

To  conclude  this  review, — I  can  testify  that  tlieir 
religion  is  ofa  genuine  and  scriptural  character.  Their 
views  of  the  nature  of  real  religion  are  correct.  That 
it  is  nothing  external — that  it  does  not  consist  in  no- 
tions, or  merely  in  reformation  of  life;  but  in  a  divine 
supernatural  power  and  influence  on  tlie  heart.  Thrv 
rest  on  the  true  foundation,  and  bu  Id  thereon  vmim 
precious  materials.  I  have  often  noticed  this  wiiu 
pleasure  wlien  I  have  listen.d  to  their  prayers  and  ex- 
hortations, and  to  the  relation  of  their  experience  in 
our  love-feasts  ami  class-meetings.  The  Wyandots 
would  often,  with  fervour  of  feeling  and  solemn  rever- 
ence, address  the  Divine  Being  as  God  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, — ■"  0  Hamundishzhu — 0  Jezvz 
—  0  Succas'ik!"  and  the  Ochipwas — "  O  Keshnma- 
nedoo — 0  Panezid  Kechtoochichaug?''  The  terms 
trezkureah,    (lailli,)    iauroniau,    or    toronto,'     (great, 

•  From  lliis  term,  I  believe  we  acquire  the  name  of  Toronlo, 
the  former  capital'of  U|)per;Oanada.  There  was  first  a  township 
of  that  name  ;  and  when  the  name  of  the  city  was  to  be  chang- 
ed from  York,  this  name  was  selected.  How  it  was  that  a 
Wyandot  name  was  given  to  a  township  so  remote  to  the 
present  residence  of  that  tribe,  I  linow  not;  but  the  name. is 
aclsnowledged  to  be  Indian,  and  must  have  been,  by  some 
means,  taken  from  that  language.  It  is  beautiful  both  in 
sound  and  signification.  There  is  a  township  adjoining  the 
township  of  Toronto  bearing  the  name  of  Elobicoke,  (pro- 
nounced Tobico,)  which  is  an  Ochipwa  word  signifying  an  ald- 
er ;  and  that  neighbourhood  was  so  called  by  the  Indians, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  alder  bush  being  there  plentiful. 
T.iere  is  also  a  township  near  the  same  spot  called  Chingua- 
cousey,  (pron.  Chincusy,)  which  is  an  Indian  name  derived 
from  the  circumstance,  if  I  recpllect  right,  of  the  abundance  of 
pines  formerly  growing  ihere. 
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large,  or  plenty,)  v,  ere  ofien  used  by  the  former,  when 
applying  to  the  divine  provisions  of  the  atonement. 
And  the  latter  would  also  frequently  introduce  the 
great  foundation  of  the  Christian's  hope — the  propitia- 
tion made  by  Christ  by  liis  blood-shedding,  {po-me- 
squeem.)  Their  favourite  hymns  are  those  which  re- 
fer to  such  subjects.  Their  countenances  would  often 
lighten  Uj-,  when,  with  sacred  feeling,  they  would  sirg: 

"  Oo  -  me  -  squeem  on  -  clie  -  Lee  -  ne  zham 

Ne.T  Uush  -  kc  -  e-  'goii  'zshu," 
"  His  blood  can  make  the  foulest  elean, 

His  blood  avail'd  for  me." 

And  theirs  was  not  a  mere  Antinomian  confidence. 
They  sought  to  exert  i-e  :i  faith  which  works  by  love, 
and  purifies  the  hcuit.  They  were  frequently  using 
such  terms  as  pahpcnendaim,  (haiipy,);9anfcjt/,'(holy,) 
zhawanedewin,  (love,)  as  expro.-sive  of  their  (ecliiigs 
and  desires.  "  I  am  unworthy,"  said  a  poor  old  wo- 
man, on  a  bed  of  sickness,  "  but  I  remember  Jesus 
died  far  me,  and  this  makes  me  very  happy."  Our 
hearts  were  frequently  gladdened  with  similar  expres- 
sions in  similar  circumstances.  It  would  aflbrd  plea- 
sure to  any  lover  of  Jesus,  t;)  witness  some  scei  es  in 
their  worsliip,  when  the  servnnis  of  the  cross  have  di— 
played  the  "unspeakable  gift"  and  "  the  unseaicha- 
ble  riches  of  Christ."  All  this  illustrates  the /o««£^a- 
lion  of  their  hope,  and  th  ;  source  of  their  happiness. 
In  short,  they  »re  convinced  by  the  Diviie  Spirit  of 
tlieir  guilt  ami  wretchedness  as  sinners  ;  they  arc 
brought  to  rely  solely  on  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ 
for  pi-esjnt  pardon  and  acceptance  ;  they  experience  a 
seniC  of  forgivci.ess  of  sins,  and  the  cnjojincnt  if  an 
inward  kingilom  of  hca\cn,  which  is  "righteousness, 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  they  orna- 
ment their  profession  by  a  consistent  life — by  the  ma- 
nifestation of  <  hrislian  graces.  Considering,  then,  the 
contrast  b.nween  their  past  and  present  state,  of  which 
tliey  arc  themselves  deeply  conscious,  we  shall  not 
wonder  that  they  frequently  sing,  almost  vvith  raptu- 
rous finding ; 


■'  Sec  •  zu:  nen  -  kee  -  aun  -  do  -  na  -  au, 
Bu  -  bun  -  ou  -  lie  -  see  -  no  -  oug ; 

Oo  -  mes  -  quern,  wee  -  noo  -  zhe  -  mo  -  ed, 
Kec  -  ke  -  zlie  -  ou  -  ne  -  ne." 

"  Jesus    sought  me  when  a  stranger, 

Wandering  froai  the  fold  of  God  ; 
He,  to  rescue  me  from  danger, 

Interposed  iiis  precious  blood." 

It  svill  appear,  by  llie  remarks  conlained  in  this  chap- 
ter, that  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  contemplate  the 
'  ndians:  whether  we  contrast  tiieir  present  with  their 
pait  state:  whether  we  consider  their  temporal  condi- 
tion, or  tlieir  spiritual  enjo3-iuents, — any  particular 
branch  ofChristian  duty — or  the  closing  scene  ofjife — 
all  unite  their  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Christian  character  they  exhibit  ;  and  to  the  fact  that 
Christianity  has  done  them  good.  We  can,  without 
fear  of  being  confronted,  nolwitiislaiiding  every  allega- 
tion to  the  contrary,  point  to  many  scenes  and  hun- 
dreds of  living  characters,  and  say,  "  Tliese  are  our 
epistles,  known  and  read  of  all  men  who  candidly  apply 
tliemselves  to  the  subject." 

Let  the  reader  decide  wliat  would  be  the  greatest 
kindness  we  could  bestow  upon  them — to  leave  them 
to  their  uncultivated  habits — to  their  desolate  condition 
— without  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world  ?  or  to 
cheer  Ihera  with  the  light  of  life,  and  the  glories  of  im- 
moriality  and  eternal  day?  I  know  the  conclusion  of 
every  Christian,  yea  of  every  philanthropist,  will  le, 
let  us  redouble  our  efforts  to  send  them  the  Gospel.  , 

I  feel  a  regret  thsitso  many  of  my  observations  have 
beeii  apologetic.  However,  that  they  have  had  (o 
assume  this  character,  is  nol  any  fault  of  mine.  1  cnulJ 
wilh  ai'cater  pleasure  have  illustrated  iliC  benefits  they 
have  received  from  Chrisliiiaity  in  the  shape  of  plain 
siatemont.  But  the  atl:icks  I  have  noticdl,  could  not 
pass  without  refutation  in  a  theme  of  llie  r.ati.re  I  had 
i.'urposed  t.)  myself.  I  feel  sill  more  deeply  to  regret 
that  1  have  had  to  assume  a  |iositioii  antagonist  lo  "i.e 
so  high  in  station  as  the  late  Lieute.iant  Governor  of  Up- 
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per  Canada.  But  necessity  was  laid  upon  me.  Wlien 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  evangelize  and  civilize  the 
deepest  degraded  savage  is  called  in  question,  every 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  is  concerned  therein,  especially 
those  engaged  in  that  very  vvork.  And  every  Evan- 
gelist, in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  may  be  engag- 
ed, is  interested  in  such  a  refutation  :  for  the  objection, 
if  admissable  in  one  case,  must  be  a'so  in  every  other. 
And  although  the  time  since  Sir  F.  B.  Head  publish- 
ed his  Despatches  has  so  long  gone  by,  yet  I  trust  the  re- 
marks will  not  be  out  of  place,  as  the  cause  is  one 
which  will  exist  to  the  end  of  time  ;  and  the  subject 
is  therefore  of  permanent  importance. 


CONCLUSION. 

Ca.vada  requires  a  far  greater  degree  of  religious  cul- 
ture than  has  ever  hiliierto  heen  bestowed  upon  it. 
Various  Jeaominations  of  Christians  are  begintiiiig  to 
be  conscious  of  this.  And  surely,  the  VVcslej-an  Me- 
thodists ought  to  feel  the  impoi lance  of  greater  exer- 
tions being  made  to  extend  their  labours  in  this  liiglily 
important — this  noble  colony.  Tliey  have  been  the 
pioneers,  who  have  penetrated  into  remote  par  s  of  the 
country,  in  its  uncultivated  !<tate,  and  almost  inaeces- 
sible  condition  ;  ard  when  settlements,  villages,  and 
towns  are  rising  on  every  hand,  which  have  been  part- 
ly enlightened,  and  have  had  a  taste  for  spiritual  things 
imparted  by  their  exertions  ;  surely  they  ought  to  fol- 
low up  the  exertions  they  have  made,  and  nit  li  se,  at 
least  to  themselves,  the  fruits  of  then-  previous  hard 
toil. 

It  is  natural  to  i.nagine  our  own  sphere  of  labour  of 
importance;  and  it  is  right  it  should  be  so.  Various 
portions  of  the  Mission  field  have  of  late  years  found 
able  advocates,  who  by  tlieir  thrilling  appeals  have  pro- 
duced considerable  sensation  on  the  minis  of  the  be- 
nevolent and  Christian  people  of  England  on  their  be- 
half. Happy,  ill  tills  respect,  Fegee,  Ashanti,  and  In- 
dia, in  being  fav.iured  with  such  able  advocates.  Glad 
should  I  be,  if  [  could  so  represent  the  claims  of  Ca- 
nada, so  as  to  produce  any  effect,  or  in  any  greater  de- 
gree t!)  impress  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  Missions 
with  the  necessity  of  bestowing  more  attention  to  this 
part  of  the  world.  However,  I  will  take  leave  to  say, 
that  it  is  my  own  impression,  giving  all  due  impoitance 
to  all  that  has  beon  said  in  behalf  of  other  parts  uf  the 
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tinct spiierc  of  operation.  Here  we  have  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  country  filling  up  with  inhabitants,  destined  at 
no  distant  day  to  form  materials  for  a  great  empire. 
Teeming  millions  will  doubtless  populaie  lhi.s  region. 
The  West  Indian  Islands  at  present  present  imposing 
numbers  of  Church  members ;  but  they  are  sea-girl 
isles,  and  cannot  aflford  room  for  that  rxtension  of  in- 
fluence as  this  vast  country,  which  is  every  day  ex- 
tending its  boundaries.  And  they  are  b<  ne  of  your 
bone,  and  flesh  of  your  flesh.  And  ought  not  British 
Methodists  to  be  concerned  that  such  should  possess 
the  same  happy  privileges  they  themselves  possess. 
In  addition  to  this  consideration,  this  porlion  of  the 
Mission  field  combines  almost  every  other  species  of 
claim  that  any  other  country  possesses.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  in  Ireland  Missionaiics  speaking  lo  the 
inhabitants  in  their  own  tongue,  and  to  csablish 
schools,  to  enliehten  those  so  sadly  .enveloped  in  the 
darkness  of  Popery?  Then  the  same  necessity  exists 
here.  Here  Popery  exists  in  its  worst  forms,  and  in 
its  darkest  shade.-^.  Already  the  door  is  opening  in  va- 
rious directions.  And  if  it  be  necessary  lo  employ  in 
France  a  great  M!S^ionary  force;  the  same  necessity 
rxisls  in  Canada — with-  the  additionrd  inducement,  it 
is  our  own  soil.  Are  your  hearts  touched  with  the 
sorrows  of  those  who  iiasten  after  other  gods  ?  Here 
also  are  pagins,  who  have  never  yet  received  a  Chris- 
tian teaciier,  but  who  are  anxiously  desiring  them. 
In  short,  the  combined  claims  of  destitute  settlers,  pa- 
pists and  pagans,  white,  red,  and  coloured  people,  bear 
forcibly  upon  vis,  and  require  a  deep  sympathy,  and 
zealous  exertions. 


APPENDIX. 

At  page  155,  I  have  remarked,  I  tnight  have  iniro- 
Juced  numerous  testimonies  of  the  great  iraproveiiient 
of  the  Indians,  from  persons  in  all  ranks  of  life  ;  but 
tliat  I  preferred  the  insertion  of  one  or  two  from  persons 
whose  interests  were  intimntely  connected  with  theirs. 
Since  then,  I  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
the  Rev.  R.  L.  Lusher.  It  contains  a  testim.niy 
and  sentiments  loo  valuable  to  be  omitteJ.  The  well 
known  respectability  and  judgment  of  ihe  esteemed 
writer  will  tend  to  give  great  weight  and  force  to  the 
testimony  he  bears.  The  testimony  Sir  Augustus 
d'Este  bears  to  the  intentions  of  Lord  Glenelg,  accords 
with  ray  own  view  of  them  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  had  it  not  been  that  the  piety  and  benevolence 
of  that  excellent  nobleman  had  iniluced  him  to  present 
a  check  to  the  intrusions  of  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  the  In- 
dians would  have  been  stripped  of  their  possessions, 
and  would  now  have  been  located  on  the  barren  rocks 
of  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  left  there,  not  only  to  be 
decimated,  but  exterminated. 

Montreal,  August  1,  1844. 
Rev.  ani>  Dear  Sir, 

I  am  glad  to  learn  from  your  prospectus,  which  has 
for  some  time  been  be.''orc  the  public,  that  it  is  your  in- 
tention to  publisli,  under  the  name  of  "  Indian  Research- 
es," &c.,  a  work  illustrative  of  the  character,  conditiOQ, 
and  prospects  of  our  North  American  Indians:  which,  from 
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your  inlimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  will,  I  have 
no  dojibt,  be  interesting  to  the  public  in  general,  and  to 

the  Christian  puDlic  in  particular. 

How  lamentably  pagan  and  degraded  soever,  the  greater 
portions  of  the  Indian  nations  of  this  continent  nrtay  con- 
tinue to  be,  it  is  pleasing  to  know,  that  something  has 
been  attempted  and  accomplished  in  their  behalf, — as  is 
evident  from  the  great  change  which  has  been  wrought 
in  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  those  of  the  Aborigi- 
nal Tribes,  which  liave  been  brought  under  the  influence 
of  Christian  instruction  and  principle  by  the  agents  of  our 
own,  aiid  other  Missionary  Societies.  Of  this,  in  one  in- 
stance, 1  am  prepared  to  bear  my  humble  testimony,  from 
the  opportunity  I  once  had  ot  visiting  the  settlement  and 
mission  established  among  the  Ochipwa  Indians  on  the 
Credit  River,  a  few  miles  above  Toronto,  while  that  mis- 
sion was  under  your  pastoral  care.  I  was  indeed  delight- 
ed, while  going  from  house  to  house  through  the  village 
on  a  Saturday  evening,  to  observe  tlie  cleanliness  of  their 
dwellings  and  persons,  and  their  calm  and  quiet  prepara- 
tions for  the  Sabbath.  Slill  more  delighted  was  I  on  that 
holy  day,  lowliness  their  devout  attachment  to  the  du- 
lifs  and  ordinances  of  religion  ;  and  can  say,  that  I  never 
any  where  saw  the  Sabbath  more  properly  observed. — 
And  could  I  have  visited  the  other  Indian  missions  in 
Canada  West,  [  should  no  doubt  have  witnessed  similar 
exhibitions  of  the  hallowing  and  civilizing  inliuence  of 
Chiislianity.  Little,  however,  I  fear  has  been  done  for  the 
liiiig-neglected  and  deeply-injured  Aborigines  of  this  con- 
liiieiit,  compared  with  what  remains  to  be  done.  On  this 
suliject,  I  beg  to  submit  to  you  an  extract  of  a  letter  which 
1  received  some  time  since  from  that  illustrious  friend  nf 
the  Indians,  .Sir  Augustus  d'Esle,  son  to  His  Koyal  High- 
ness the  late  Duke  of  Sussex  : — 

'•  Tiie  sun  of  the  Great  Spirit  is  shining  upon  his  Red 
Children  :  it  is  for  his  own  favoured  ones  of  a  fairer  skin, 
now  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Lord  Glenelg  appears  lo  me 
to  be  a  blessing  upon  the  Indians.  He  is  willing,  more, 
desirous  to  make  up  to  these  now  living,  for  the  unright- 
eous dealings  of  the  past  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
Departed  are  gone,  leaving  their  Descendants  our  Credi- 
tors, whose  debts  Justice  herself  would  never  be  able  to 
liquidate." 

You  have  my  best  wishes,  dear  Sir,  for  the  success  of 
your   undertaking  ;  and  sincerely  do  I  hope,  that  it  may 
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be  the  means  of  creating  a  deeper  interest  in  behalf  of  a 
race  of  men  whom  you,  1  have  no  doubt,  will  be  jlile  to 
show  are  among  the  most  noble  of  our  untutored  species, 
and  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  benevolent  and  most 
strenuous  exertions  which  can  be  made  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  civil  and  moral  improvement. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Respectfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

R.  L.  Lusher. 
The  Rev.  B.  Slight. 
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